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FOREWORD 


W HEN Mr Penzer honoured me with an invitation 
to write a Foreword to the ninth volume of this 
admirable work, I felt that it would be foolish pre¬ 
sumption on my part to attempt to add to the learned and 
fascinating studies on different aspects of the Ocean 0 / 
that have been contributed to the previous volumes by 
scholars of eminence and authority. But it may not perhaps 
be unwelcome to the Western or Eastern reader of the Ocean 
to consider for a while the influence which must have been 
exercised by this unique and marvellous collection of stories 
on the culture and ideas of the pkiple for •whom they were 
primarily strung together. It may also be worth while to 
examine the evidence afforded by it of life and society in 
India at a most interesting and elusive period of its history, 
a century before the establishment of a Muslim Kingdom at 
Delhi. 


It is a well-known, but none the less remarkable, fact that 
for the Hindu there is no code or compendium either for 
religious dogma or for moral conduct. There is nothing of 
final authority to guide him like the Ten Commandments, 
the Gospels or the Qur’an. The Vedas contain little in the 
way of definite and concrete rules of belief and conduct, and, 
at the best, the teaching of the Vedas could have been familiar 
only to a microscopic minority of the population of India. 
The term “SSstras’^ is a generic expresrion which may be 
said to embrace the entire non-secular literature of Sanskrit; 
individu^ works included in the term Sastras have possessed 
authority only at different times, in different parts of India 
and among different sections of the population. We must 
also remember that until recently only an insignificant pro¬ 
portion of the people were able to read or write even the 
spoken vemaculws, and that in the climate of the coun&y 
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the preservation of manuscripts is an arduous task. In these 
peculiar circumstances, the ethical and spiritual culture of 
the masses could be maintained only by the spoken word, and 
what better vehicle was there for the necessary teaching than 
talcs embodying in a concrete form both religious principles 
and rules of conduct ? The adoption of the story as a medium 
of religious and moral instruction had the further advantage 
that the characters and incidents could be varied according 
to the rank or culture of the audience which represented 
people in all stages of civilisation, from the aboriginal tribes 
to the coiirtly and warlike Kshatriya and the priestly Br&h* 
man of pure descent. These ** stories with a moral ” were 
woven into the history of mythical and epic gods and heroes, 
and thus obtained wide currency. They could not in any 
sense be described as the composition or the property of 
any one author or writer. They were altered or adapted to 
suit the reciter or the listeners and the particular occasion. 
Infinite variations of a story would therefore be current simul¬ 
taneously, but the framework and the moral would remain 
much the same in all versions. Even thirty years ago the 
Kaihok (literally “ story-teller *') was a familiar figure in the 
villages of northern and eastern India. His services would 
be requisitioned for one evening, or for a fortnight, or even 
for a whole season, either through the piety and generosity 
of a wealthy patron (often a lady), or by subscriptions raised 
among the residents of a village or circle of hamlets. A 
popular Kapok's clientele extended to all districts where the 
same language was spoken. He was commissioned to relate 
sometimes the whole of the Tt&m&yana or the Mahdbkdraia 
or a Purdna^ or sometimes only a striking episode appropriate 
to the season or the occasion. In reciting the history of the 
hero, the Kathak never hesitated to bring in extraneous or 
subsidiary stories by way of illustration or for purposes of 
diversion. For, though his main object was to instruct, he could 
not hope to do so without amusing or interesting his audience. 
The speaker sat on a slightly raised platform, while the audi¬ 
ence, composed of men, women and children, of all castes 
and conditions, circled round him, in an open thatched hall, 
or under an awning, or in the dry season under a spreading 
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banyan-tree. This mixed audience was no doubt responsible 
for the fact that, although the stories were treated in the 
frank natural manner of the East, there was seldom any 
indecency or obscenity in them. 

The printing-press and the spread of primary education 
are affecting the demand for the services of the Kaikaku but 
we can well imagine how extensive his influence was in 
mediseval India. It will also be recognised that the art of 
the Kathak must have been largely responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of a literary standard in the vernacular, and for the 
gradual development of a vigorous literature in languages 
such as Hindi, Bengali and Guzerati. In the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era the epics and the stories were mostly 
enshrined in Sanskrit, but the Katkak had to relate them to 
his audience in the spoken language. It is not difficult 
therefore to realise that powerfiil influences were at work for 
the preservation, in a written form of the vernacular, of works 
which were previously accessible in a language understood 
only by a very small minority of the people. Perhaps some 
explanation may be found in these drcumstances of the 
tradition embodied in Somadeva^s recension of the KathS' 
that Guna^ya had originally written out his 
collection of the stories in the Pai^achi dialect. 

It is safe to assume that during the centuries after 
^madeva, the stories embodied in the Ocean^ including the 
Fanchaiantra and Vetala tales, became familiar to practically 
all sections of the Hindu population of India, and exerted a 
potent influence on their ideas and culture. Mr Penzer has 
shown in his Terminal Essay—pp. 118 and 119—how in the 
earlier collections of the stories tie characters belonged to a 
non-aristocratic sphere of society, such as merchants, artisans 
and cultivators, and the presiding deity was Kuvera, the God 
of Wealth. Somadeva and his coadjutors thought it desirable 
to replace Kuvera by Siva (the chief deity worshipped in 
Kashmir in their time), and they also attempted to invest 
the chief characters with a soci^ eminence which did not 
belong to them in the original recensions. But the new 
editors did not succeed in altering the general tone and 
atmosphere of the tales, and we have therefore available 
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in Somadeva’s Ocean, so skilfully and faithfully translated by 
Tawney, a living picture of life of the common people in India 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at length on the moral and 
religious beliefs of the people as illustrated in these tales, for 
this work has already been accomplished in the excellent notes 
and appendices with which Mr Penzer has enriched these 
volumes. It is evident, as might have been anticipated by 
students of this period of Indian history, that the prevailing 
beliefs were a curious medley of the purer forms of Hindu 
mythology, of the later and sometimes debased Buddhistic 
doctrines and of tantric practices of comparatively recent 
development. The conflict between the Hindu and the 
Buddhist ideals of life is very clearly brought out in the tale 
of the Buddhist merchant Vitastadatta of Taxila and his 
Hindu son Ratnadatta (III, 2*5). We see incidentally how 
Buddhism had been the more popular religion with low- 
caste men,*’ and it is pleasant to note the spirit of toleration 
underlying the declaration of the philosophic Buddhist— 
“ Religion is not confined to one form,’* YHiilt in the course 
of the work we are treated to learned and highly technical 
discussions on the doctrine of ** M&yS.,” we have also many 
allusions to the more common practice of the worship of 
Durgfl. The very frequent references to the famous temple 
of Durga in the town of Bindhachal (VindhySchala, or 
literally Vindhya mountain), dose to Mirzapur, are probably 
accounted for by the proximity of the regions peopled by 
forest tribes such as Bhillas, Savaras, or Pulindas, who are 
described in many parts of the Ocean. These references also 
indicate that one of the main routes between the Gangetic 
Valley and the Deccan must have been in those days, as it 
is now, from Mirzapur by a ford over the Narmada above 
Jabalpur, and through the forest districts, to PratishthSna on 
the Godavari, It is interesting to find that the temple of the 
MahaJefilfl Siva at Ujjayin! described in Kalidfisa’s Meghaduta 
was equally famous in the days of Somadeva, and, like the 
Durga temple at Bindhachal, still attracts votaries from all 
parts of the country. Belief in m^ic ceremonial is illustrated 
in many of the stories; in the tale of Kamalakara and 
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Haoisavali we have gruesome details of the rites connected 
with human sacrifice (VI, 52). The synthesis of the philo¬ 
sophic tenets of Hinduism and Buddhism and the animistic 
rites and practices of the forest tribes, had produced a mixture 
which was not calculated to impart either social or political 
stability to Hindu India in the coming struggle with Islam, 
A careM reader of the Ocean oj Story cannot fail to be struck 
by the spirit of gentle satire which underlies most of the 
stories, but unfortunately the criticism was not sufficiently 
trenchant for the purposes of reform and purification. 

Similar observations apply to the picture of the political 
organisation of India in the t^th and eleventh centuries that 
is presented by these tales. Somadeva and his associates 
delineate for us a country divided into a large number of 
small states each ruled by a personal monarch, with dynastic 
ambitions and a desire for territorial aggrandisement. The 
King is usually guided by an intelligent and devoted minister, 
often a Brahman. We have also a reference to a 83 rstem 
where the Crown Prince had a court compMed of young men 
in training for the posts of ministers. But there is little 
evidence of any complex political or administrative organisa¬ 
tion at the centres of government. We are led to presume 
that the system of regional administration by means of a 
trained bureaucracy, which had been inaugurated by rulers 
such as A^oka, continued to survive and function, and was 
a familiar feature which the editors of the stories did not 
consider it worthy to stress. It is difficult on any other 
hypothesis to account for the easy revival of the ancient 
bureaucracy by early Muslim rulers like Alauddin. There is 
no trace in the stories of the Ocean of any “ state ” or civic 
patriotism among the masses of the population. On the other 
hand there is much dynastic intrigue in the ruling families; 
territorial expansion was frequently sought by means of 
matrimonial alliances, which naturally led to couatet-ailiances. 
The picture thus sketched furnishes abundant explanation 
for the jealousies and weaknesses which characterised the 
defence of these kingdoms when the Muslim invaders arrived 
in the twelfth and succeeding centuries. A point to be noted 
in passing is that although we have many references to 
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kingdoms so far apart as Ujjayini, Pfitaliputra and Kashmir, 
and although there is mention of Talcshai^ila in the north, 
Lata (Guzerat) on the west, Chola and Kalinga in the south, 
and KamarOpa in the east, there is no allusion to any 
state in modem Rajputana. Not the least interesting pas¬ 
sages in the stories are concerned with the “ non-Aryan ” 
kingdoms in the Vindhya country, peopled by the older tribes 
such as Bhiil&s, Savaras and Pulindas, and the efforts made 
by the Aryan chiefs to secure their friendship and support. 
In these fragmentary references to the political organisation 
of the country the frequent demoralisation of the rulers is 
also vividly described. (Compare the story of King Bhima- 
bhata in ‘^,1620 No doubt there were popular risings in 
consequence and the replacement of one ruler by another. 
But we cannot expect many stories describing such incidents 
in a collection specifically dedicated to a royal personage. 

The social fabric of India in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies was composed of the four chief castes, but it is remark¬ 
able that even at that comparatively late epoch, although 
we have mention of many different vocations and professions, 
there is no allusion to any subcastes within the limits of 
which intermarriage was restricted. Indeed, leaving out the 
rather doubtful cases of gdndharva marriage in the stories of 
the Ocean, wc find frequent instances, without provoking any 
comment or criticism from the authors, of marriages with 
women of an inferior caste. In the story of the Golden City 
(II, 171), the king, who is presumably a Kshatriya, Is willing 
to marry the Princess Kanakarekh& to a BrShman or a 
Kshatriya, and the first aspirant to her hand is a Brahman. 
In a later story, Aiokadatta, the son of “ a great Brahman,” 
marries the daughter of a Kshatriya king (EE, 204). Other 
instances will be found in III, 184, IV, 140, and VI, 78. 
In the story of Anangarati {IV, 144), four suitors belonging 
respectively to the four castes seek the hand of the princess, 
and, in spite of a decided preference for the Kshatriya 
and the Brahman on account of their caste, the Vaiiya and 
the Sodra were not summarily ruled out. On the other 
hand, there is no instance in the Ocean of a man actually 
marrying a woman of a superior caste. In modern times 
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efforts are being made to break down provincial or regional 
caste-barriers, and imtil recently instances were very rare of 
intermarriage between people of different provinces. In the 
Oceafit however, there is no indication of any such barriers, 
and no surprise is caused when we hear of a PataJiputra man 
bringing a wife from Pau^ravardhana. 

It is also noteworthy that caste did not determine the 
occupation or profession of a man. We come across Brah¬ 
mans employed in the sccuiar departments of the State; a 
Brahman youth becomes a professional wrestler (II, 200), 
and another becomes a bandit (VI, 166), apparently without 
losing caste. In the story of Vlravara, we have a Brahman 
becoming a soldier of fortune (VI, 178). In the story of 
Phalabhuti, the Brahman Somadatta adopts the occupation 
of a husbandman (II, 95). 

A subject of speculation among students of Indian social 
history is the extent to which the ctistom of the seclusion of 
women existed in the pre-Muslim period. There can be little 
question that at all periods of Indian history the women of 
the richer classes led a more sheltered life than is the case 
with the modem Western woman. In the Purdmw, as well 
as in the secular literature, there are fr’equent references to 
the “ antabpura,” or the inner apartments of a palace, or a 
rich man^s dwelling-house, which are usually occupied by 
the womenfolk of the family. The stories in the Ocean, how¬ 
ever, prove that in no part of the country in the eleventh 
century was there anything corresponding to the “ parda ** 
system of northern India in recent days. We have in the 
story of Arthalobha (III, 286) an indication of the fact that 
it was not unusual for a woman to participate in mercantile 
business of some importance. At the same time it would 
appear that a polygamous chief or ruler occasionally en¬ 
deavoured to introduce stricter seclusion for his wives. We 
have a reference to such attempts in the incident described 
at III, 169. Ratnaprabha, after successfully insisting that 
her apartments “ must not be dosed against the entrance of 
her husband’s friends,” made the following remarks, which 
are as true to-day as they were in the eleventh century: ” I 
consider that the strict seclusion of women is a mete social 
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custom, or rather foUy produced by jealousy. It is of no 
use whatever. Women of good family are guarded by their 
own virtue as their only chamberlain. But even God Himself 
can scarcely guard the unchaste. Who can restrain a furious 
river and a passionate woman ? ” 

Polygamy was legally permissible to all Hindus in Somn- 
deva’s time as it is now, but in spite of the fact that the hero 
of the Ocean frequently indulges in the pastime of taking to 
himself a new wife, the practice of polygamy appears to have 
been confined in the main to chiefs and ruling princes. In 
the tale of Gupa^arman (IV, 99), we have the very pertinent 
economic explanation of monogamy among the common 
people in spite of the legal sanction for polygamy. The wise 
Brfihman Agnidatta says: Wives generally have many rivals 
when the husband is fortunate; a poor man would find it 
difficult to support one, much more to support many.** In 
the story of Akshakshapanaka we have an instance of a man 
belonging to the middle classes who was persuaded by his 
relations to take a second wnfe after his first wife had deserted 
him (VI, 162). We do not come across any other tale in the 
Ocean illustrating a polygamous marriage by a person who 
did not belong to a semi-divine or princely category. It is 
hard to believe that if polygamy had been a common practice, 
the authors of the tales would not have utilised the theme 
for the obviously amusing situations that were bound to 
arise. 

Mr Penzer has dealt with the custom of sati in an illumin¬ 
ating appendix, and it is not necessary for me to refer to it 
here. But it is worthy of note that the remarriage of widows 
does not receive disapproval or condemnation in any tale in 
the Ocean; in the story of the Eleven Slayer (V, 194), 
although the exceptional and extraordinary circumstances 
bring ridicule on the woman, she incm's no religious penalty 
or social ostracism for her repeated marriages. Another 
question frequently asked in modern India is whether the 
custom of child-marriage was prevalent in older days. We 
have an echo of the oft-quoted text enjoining the marriage of 
immature girls in the statement of the harassed King Paro- 
pakarin to his “ grown-up daughter : “ If a daughter 
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reaches puberty unmarried, her relations go to hell and she is 
an outcast and her bridegroom is called the htisband of an 
outcast ” (VI, 1T8). But this very story, where the princess 
has already been reared to womanhood and there axe many 
suitOTs for her hand, proves that the pious text was not un- 
often honoured in the breach. The general tenor of most of 
the tales in the Ocean indicates that, though child-rnarriage 
may not have been unknown and some social theorists were 
advocating it, young men and young women seldom married 
before they were “ grown up.” The custom of child-marriage, 
like that of the strict seclusion of women, seems to have 
been a later development. 

The profession of courtesans that existed in all the court- 
cities of the country has been described by Mx Penzer in an 
elaborate and exhaustive manner in the Appendix on Sacred 
Prostitution (VoL I). Another impleasant feature of the social 
organisation of the pre-Muslim epoch appears to have been 
the wide prevalence of wine-drinking. In the Parrot’s Story 
(VI, 186), we find a young merchant drowsy with wine,” 
while all the people of the house also sink into a drunken sleep. 
To those who are familiar with the abstemious habits of the 
Hindu merchant castes of the present time this story would 
cause natural surprise. What is still more shocking is the 
laxness that prevailed in this respect even among women. 
Somadeva relates several stories, without any hint of dis¬ 
approval, of princesses of noble birth indulging in drinking 
bouts. (See ni, 107, III, 174, and VII, 10.) In his Terminal 
Essay Penzer has put forward the hypothesis that the 
Kashmirian editors of the Ocean gave a much higher social 
rank to the original characters of the stories. But this does 
not improve matters from our point of view. There can be 
little doubt that, so far as wine-drinking is concerned, the 
position has been very much better in recent times among 
the middle classes in India : among the women of all classes 
the habit is almost unknown. It is a matter of speculation 
whethCT this change was effected through the influence of the 
Hindu reformers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
or as the result of Muslim rule. 

There are in the Ocean references to the datura as a 
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stupefying intoxicant (1,160, and V, 145), but it is difficult 
to say whether it was in common use except for criminal 
purposes. It is worthy of note that there is no allusion in any 
of the tales to the consumption of opium either as a medicine or 
as an intoxicant. Nor do we find any mention of ganja, charas 
or bkdng (different forms of hemp drugs). The proximity of 
Kashmir to the natural habitat of some of these drugs ought 
to have familiarised the editors with them had they been in 
vogue in the tenth or eleventh centuries. Gambling appears 
to have been a widespread vice in the time of Somadeva. It 
is true that sometimes it may have been indulged in as a mere 
amusement or recreation (see the story at V, 86). But we 
have a graphic description of a gambling den in the story of 
Chandraav&mln (VII, 72), and there ai^e tales in the Ocean 
devoted to the same theme. Certain classes in India do not 
seem to have changed their habits in this respect since the 
date of the Vedas and the Mahdbkdraia (11, 2$ln). 

A more pleasant diversion, the subsequent disappearance 
of which one notes with regret, was dancing among respectable 
ladies. It is difficult to trace how in later days dancing in 
public became confined to women of the dancing-girl class. 
Was it merely an accompaniment of the introduction of the 
custom of strict seclusion of women, or was it the result of 
contact with the puritanic ideals of Islam ? In the Ocean we 
find many Instances of ladies of position giving fine exhibitions 
of the dancing art, We have the spectacle of the Princess 
Hatps&vali dancing before her father (and apparently many 
others present at the Court) “ to the music of a great tabor, 
looking like a creeper of the tree of love agitated by the wind of 
youth, shaking her ornaments like flowers, curving her hand 
like a shoot (VI, 41). The “ dancing teacher ” for the ladies of 
the Court was apparently a tegular institution (IV, 156). In 
the story of King Kan^avarsha (IV, 208), his ambassador 
sent to the Court of King Deva^^ti to secure the hand of 
Princess Madanasundar! has the good fortune of witnessing 
“ the elegance in the dance of the princess. There is no 
reason to presume that the art was known only in the Courts 
and was not practised by respectable women in a humbler 
sphere of life. 
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Music was an equally jxjpular art, both among men and 
women. Th^e were professors of singing as of dancing 
(VI, 41). It is unnecessary for me h^e to quote furtiier 
instances, for they will be found throu^out the tales. 

Painting was also one of the fine arts held in high esteem. 
Picture galleries were a regular feature in royal palaces 
{IV, 205), and portrait painters moved from one Court to 
another, being often entrusted with delicate missions. The 
art of fresco-painting, of which such excellent examples 
survive at Ajanta and Bagh, was also in i^uest. The father 
of the Princess Harris§,vali employs an artist to paint his 
daughter’s bower, and the artist thereupon paints the Prince 
KamalSkara and his servants on the wall of the bower (VI, 41). 
The kindred arts of sculpture and architecture must have 
flourished at the same time, for they were needed not only for 
the palaces of which we have such glowing descriptions in 
various stories, but also for the temples and the flgures in 
them, to which there is constant reference. There are also 
indications in various passages in the Ocean that gardening 
was a highly patromsed art. 

Among professions of a different type to which allusion is 
made in the Ocean axe those of the astrologer and the fortune¬ 
teller. It was recognised that there were many pretenders in 
these professions, and much fun is made of the dupes of false 
astrologers in the story of the BtShmaa Haritoman (HI, 70). 
A story of similar purport in regard to fortune-tellers will be 
found at U, 90. 

References to the economic condition of the people arc 
unfortunately meagre in the Ocean. We find Brahrmms and 
others subsisting on royal grants of laud, but no details are 
available of the conditions of tenure of such grants or of other 
land. Slavery was s recognised institution. We have in 
the story of Dhannadatta (III, 7) a case of a female slave 
in the house of a Brahman married to “ an excellent hired 
servant in the house of a certain merchant.” In this instance 
at any rate the bonds of slavery were not rigorous, for 
the woman and her (free) husband were permitted to set 
up a separate house of their own. It would have been 
interesting to know whether she was only a life slave, or 
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whether the oifspriog of the union would have become 
slaves. 

The same story furnishes a description of “ a grievous 
famine.” Owing to it the allowance of food which the couple 
received every day ” began to come to them in small quanti¬ 
ties. Then lieix bodies became attenuated by hunger, and 
they began to despond in mind, when once on a time at meal¬ 
time there arrived a weary Brahman guest. To him they 
gave all thrir own food (cooked rice brought from the houses 
of theix respective masters), as much as they had, though they 
were in danger of their lives.” The famine must have been 
grievous indeed to compel a Br&hman to eat cooked rice from 
the hands of low-caste slaves. After the Brahman has eaten 
and departed, the husband dies of starvation, and the wife 
” lays down the load of her own calamity ” by burning her¬ 
self with her husband’s corpse. The miseries and privations 
sufrered during famines, together with the familiar phenom¬ 
enon of migration of whole families with their cattle from 
famine-stricken tracts, are vividly portrayed in several other 
passages in the Ocean (II, 1P6, and VI, 27). In the story of 
ChandrasvSmin (IV, 220) even ** the King began to play the 
bandit, leaving the right path and taking wealth from his 
subjects unlawfully.” There is unfortunately no description 
in any story of special measures of protection or prevention 
such as watercourses, embankments, or grain stores which 
must have been familiar to the people. 

The amusing story of DevadSsa (II, 86) is based on the 
habit of hoarding gold—a propensity which has not yet died 
out in the country. There are no stories about money-lenders 
—a theme which might have easily provided some humorous 
situations. 

Trade and commerce were honomable professions, and 
the stories abound in references to merchants who not only 
traded between different parts of the country, but ventured 
across the seas. In the story of the Gold^ City, we find 
Saktideva accompanying seafaring merchants from the sea¬ 
port of Vitonkapura to the islands in the midst of the ocean 
(n, 191). The merchant Hiranyagupta (IV, 160), after getting 
together wares, goes off to an island named Suvarnabhumi 
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to trade, and afterwards travels “ some days over the sea in 
a ship (see also TV, 190-191, V, 198, and VII, 16). Realistic 
descriptions of countries beyond the seas ate not likely to be 
found in the work of editors living in land-locked Kashmir, 
but it is clear that in the epoch of Soroadeva there was no 
social or religious ban on sea-voyages, even of considerable 
duration. The circumstances that led to the subsequent 
prejudice against sea-voyages would be an appropriate subject 
for. research by the student of Indian social history. 

Curiously enough, one is disappointed at the absence in 
a work edi^ in Kashmir of clear references to the re^ons 
north and west of India. In the legendary account in II, 
93, 94, of Udayana^s conquests there are vague allusions to 
the defeat of ^Hechcblias, Turushkas, Firastkas and 
but this appears to be a mere echo of the account of the con¬ 
quests of Raghu in Kalidasa. In another story (III, 185) 
four young merchants travel to the northern region, 
abounding in barbarians,*' where they are sold to a T&jika 
(Persian ?), who sends them as a present to a Turushkaf 
(Turk). After a miraculous escape, three of the travellers 
prefer to leave a quarter of the world infested with bar¬ 
barians and return to the Deccan, while the fourth finally 
reaches the banks of the Vitasta (the Jhelum). It must be 
confessed that even this passage is not very illuminating. 

We also look in vain in the stories for any enlightening 
evidence about the favourite crops and vegetables. Among 
edible fruits, mango, citron, dmalaka and jarnhu are rnen- 
tioned, as also triphald, which Tawney interprets to mean 
three varieties of myrobolan. Fish appears to have been 
popular, at least with certain classes, for we have many 
references to fishermen and fishing. The flesh of deer and 
other wild animals was consumed, but there is no evidence 
of any animals reared for food. In the allegorical tale of 
Arthavarman and Bhogavarman (IV, 196), even the abstemi¬ 
ous and dyspeptic Arthavarman has a meal consisting of 
“ barley-meal, with half a pala of ghee, and a little rice and 
a small ipiantity of meai-curry," while Bhogavarman, who 
believes in good living, soon after a meal at a Mend’s house 
where he has “ excellent food ” with wine returns home and 
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again enjoys all kinds of viands and wines at his own house 
in the evening,” 

It is hoped that the examples given above will iilustrate 
how the stories in the Ocean give us very interesting glimpses 
into the social and economic life of the later centuries in the 
” Hindu period ” of the history of India. In this respect they 
ought to prove valuable to the historical student who has at 
present only very limited material at his disposal. 

As a pupil of Charles Tawney at Calcutta, it is gratifying 
to me to be associated in a humble manner with a work which 
will remain for ever a testimony to his erudition, industry 
and scholarly method. Precision of thought and expression, 
thoroughness and breadth of mind were the strikii^ attributes 
of Tawney’s character. Kindliness of temper and a genial 
sense of humour endeared him to his pupils. 

It may be permitted to me to congratulate Mr Penzer 
on the completion of his work as editor. Alike in conception 
and in execution, it has been a great task. The magnificent 
results must be a source of pride both to Mr Penzer and his 
publisher. 


Atuz. C. Chaiterjee. 
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PREFACE 


T he present volume sees the conclusion of the Ocean^ 
and we leave Siva, with his beloved ParvatS, on the 
summit of Mount Kailasa. 

Somadeva^B Epilogue is now given for the first time—the 
translation and notes being the work of Dr Barnett. 

My Terminal Essay follows. 

In a work of this size, the publication of which stretches 
over a number of years, it is only natural that much additional 
matter, as well as slips and errors, both in the text and in 
the notes, are bound to accrue. I have considered it best to 
put all tins fresh material in the present volume under the 
general title of Addenda and Corrigenda.” 

The rest of the volume is taken up with the Bibliography. 
Volume X wiO contain various Appendixes and a single general 
index to the complete work. 

N. M. P. 

St Jobs’8 Wood, N.W.8, 

1927. 
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BOOK XVIII: VISHAMASILA 


CHAPTER CXX 

INVOCATION 


G lory be to that god, half of whose body is the 
moon-faced Parvatl, who is smeared with ashes white 
as the rays of the moon, whose eyes gleam with a fire 
like that of the sun and moon, who wears a haIf*moon on 
his head 1 

May that elephant-faced god protect you, who, with 
his tnink bent at the end, uplifted in sport, appears to be 
bestowing successes f 


[E] Then Naravahanadatta, in the hermitage of the 
hermit Kaiyapa, on that Black Mountain, said to the 
assembled hermits: “ Moreover, when, during my separa¬ 
tion from the (jueen, Vegavati, who was in love with me, 
took me and made me over to the protec?tioii of a science, 
I longed to abandon the body, being separated from my 
beloved and in a foreign land,* but while, in this state of 
mind, I was roaming about in a remote part of the forest, 
I beheld the great hermit Ka^iva. 

That compassionate hermit, seeing me bowing at his 
feet, and knowing by the insight of profound meditation 
that 1 was miserable, took me to his hermitage, and said 
to me: ‘ Why are you distracted, though you are a hero 
sprung from the race of the Moon ? As the ordinance of 
the god standeth sure, why should you despair of reunion 
with your wife ? 

‘ The most unexpected meetings do take place for men 
in this world. I will tell you, to illustrate this, the story of 
Vikramfiditya. Listen. 

roL. XX. t A 
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171. Siory of King Vikramdditya^ 

There is in Avanti a famous dty, named Ujjayini, the 
dwelling-place of Siva, built by Vi^vak^man in the com- 
mencenient of the Yuga; which, like a virtuous woman, is 
invincible by strangers; like a lotus plant, is the resort of 
the Goddess of Prosperity; like the heart of the good, is rich 
in virtue; like the earth, is full of many wonderful sights. 

There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, named 
Mahendraditya, the slayer of his enemies’ armies, like Indra 
in Amai^vati. In regard of prowess he was a wielder of 
many weapons; in regard of beauty he was the flower- 
weaponed god himself; his hand was ever open in. bounty, 
but was firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword. That king 
had a wife named Saumyadar^anS, who was to him as Sachi 
to Indra, as Gauri to Siva, as Sri to Vishnu. And that king 
had a great minister named Sumati, and a warder named 
Vajrayudha, in whose family the office was hereditary. With 
these the king remained ruling his realm, propitiating Siva, 
and ever bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. 

In the meanwhile, as Siva was with PSrvati on the mighty 
mountain KaiJasa, the glens of which are visited by troops 
of gods, which is beautiful with the smUe that the northern 
quarter smiles, joyous at vanquishing all the others, aU the 
gods, with Indra at their head, came to visit him, being 
afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas *; and the 
immortals bowed, and then sat down and praised Siva. And 
when he asked them the reason of their coming, they addressed 
to him this prayer: “ O God, those Asuras, who were slain 
by thee and Vishnu, have been now again born on the earth 
in the form of Mlechchhas. They slay Brahmans, they 
interfere with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they 
carry off the daughters of hermits: indeed, what crime do 
not the villains commit ? Now, thou knowest, lord, that 

^ This story, with Us numerous sub-stories, stretches to p, 85, end forms 
the last tale !& the whole work..— k.m.p. 

• /.e. “outer barbariananyoae who disregards Hiodu dkarma. I'he 
name occurs eontlouall; la the yfa^hdraia. See Shrensen s Index, p. 480 

^ N.M.P. 
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the world of gods is ever nourished by the earth, for the 
oblation offered in the fire by Brfihmans nourishes the 
dwellers in heaven. But, as the Mlechchhas have overrun 
the earth, the auspicious words are nowhere pronounced over 
the bumt-offering, and the world of gods is being exhausted 
by the cutting off of their share of the sacrifice and other 
supplies.* So devise an expedient in this matter; cause 
some hero to become incamate on the earth, mighty enough 
to destroy those Mlechchhas.” 

When Siva had been thus entreated by the gods, he 
said to them : ‘‘ Depart! You need not be anxious about 
this matter; be at your ease. Rest assured that I will soon 
devise an expedient which will meet the difficulty.” When 
Siva had said this, he dismissed the gods to their abodes.* 

And when they had gone, the holy one, with Parvati at 
his side, summoned a Gana, named Malyavat, and gave him 
this order : ” My son, descend into the condition of a man, 
and be bom in the city of Ujjayini as the brave son of King 
Mahendraditya. That king is a portion of me, and his wife 
is sprung from a portion of Ambika; be bom in their family, 
and do the heaven-dwellers the service they reqiaire. Slay 
all those Mlechchhas that obstruct the fulfilment of the law 
contained in the three Vedas. And by my favour thou shalt 
be a king ruling over the seven divisions of the world. 
Moreover, the Rakshasas, the Yakshas and the Vetaias shall 
own thy supremacy®; and after thou hast enjoyed human 
pleasures, thou shalt again return to me.” 

When the Gana Malyavat received this command from 
Siva, he said : ” The command of you two divine beings can¬ 
not be disobeyed by me; but what enjoyments are there in 
the life of a man which involve separations from relations, 
friends and servants very hard to bear, and the pain aris¬ 
ing from loss of wealth, old age, disease and the other ills 
of humanity?” When the Gana said this to Siva, the god 

* The central idea ef the Birds of Aristophanes. 

t Here BoUtUngk aod Roth would read svadkuft»^On^- Two of the three 
IndiA Office MSS. seem to read this, judging from the way in which they form 
the combination shn. No. 1882 is oot quite deer. 

^ He is a kind of Hindu Solomon. 
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ihvs replied : “ Go, blameless one I These vots shall not 
fall to thy lot. By nay favotu thou shait be happy throughout 
the whole of thy sojourn on earth.” When Siva said this 
to Malyavat, that virtuous Gana immediately disappeared. 
And he went and was eonceived in Ujjayini, in the proper 
season, in the womb of the queen of King Mahendraditya. 

And at that time the god, whose diadem is fashioned of 
a digit of the moon, said to that king in a dream : ‘‘ I am 
pleased with thee, King: so a son shall be bom to thee, who 
by his m^ht shall conquer the earth with all its divisions; 
and that hero shall reduce under his sway the Yakshas, 
Rakshasas, Pilachas and others—even those that move in 
the air and dwell in PatSla—and shall slay the hosts of the 
Mlechchhas; for this reason he shall be named Vikrama- 
ditya, and also Vishama^ila, on account of his stem hostility 
to his enemies.” ^ 

When the god had said this, he disappeared; and next 
morning the king woke up, and joyfully related his dream to 
his ministers. And they also told the king, one after another, 
with great delight, that Siva had made a revelation to each 
of them in a dream that he was to have a son. And at that 
moment a handmaid of the harem came and showed the king 
a fruit,‘ saying: “ Siva gave this to the queen in a dream.” 
Then the king rejoiced, saying again and again : ” Truly, Siva 
has given me a son ”; and his ministers congratulated him. 

Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like the 
eastern quarter in the morning, when the orb of the sun is 
about to rise j and she was conspicuous for the black tint of 
the nipples of her breasts, which appeared like a seal to secure 
the milk for the king with whom she was pregnant. In her 
dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, being worshipped 
by all the Yakshas, Vetalas and Rakshasas. And when the 
due time was come, she brought forth a glorious son, who lit 
up the chamber, as the rising sun does the heaven. And when 
he was bom, the sky became indeed glorious, laughing with 
the falling rain of flowers, and ringing with the noise of the 

’ I Adopt the correetloj) of the Peteitburg UxicogmpherA, for 

vaisa^eio. 1 (and it in No. 18S2 and in the Sanakrlt CoUege MS. 

* See Vol, ll, p. IS6n^; and Vol. UI, p. S63n*—K.a.p. 
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gods’ drums. And on that occasion the city was altogether 
distracted with festive joy, and appeared as if intoxicated, 
as if possessed by a demon, as if generally wkid-stract, 
And at that time the king rained wealth there so unceasingly 
that, except the Buddhists, no one was without a god.‘ And 
King Mahendraditya gave him the name of Vitramiditya, 
which Siva had mentioned, and also that of Vishama^ila. 

When some more days had passed, there was bom to 
that king’s minister named Siunati a son, of the name of 
MahSmati, and the warder Vajrayudha had a son born to him, 
named Bhadrayudha, and the chaplain Mahidhara had a son 
of the name of Sridhara. And that prince Vikramaditya 
grew up with those three ministers’ sons as with spirit, 
courage and might. ^Vhen he was invested with the sacred 
thread, and put under teachers, they were merely the occa¬ 
sions of his learning the sciences, which revealed themselves 
to him without effort. And whatever science or accomplish¬ 
ment he was seen to employ, was known by those, who 
understood it, to be possessed by him to the highest degree 
of excellence. And when people saw that prince fighting 
with heavenly weapons, they even began to pay less atten¬ 
tion to the stories about the great archer Rama and other 
heroes of the kind. And his father brought for him beautiful 
maidens, given by kings who had submitted after defeat, like 
so many goddesses of fortune. 

Then his father, King Mahendraditya, seeing that his son 
was in the bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and 
beloved by his subjects, duly anointed him heir to his realm, 
and, being himself old, retired with his wife and ministers to 
VStanfisi,* and made the god Siva his refuge. 

And King Vikramaditya, having obtained that kingdom 
of his father, began in due coiirse to blaae forth, as the sun, 
when it has occupied the sky. Even haughty kinp, when 
they saw the string fitted into the notch of his bending bow,* 

* The -word e«Uwrra, when &ppUed to the Buddhists, refers to their oot 
Relieving in » Disposer, but its other meaning is "wanting in health." 

* /.«. Benares. 

^ As Dr Kero points out, there is a misprlat here: should be 

ttAIWtl/. 
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learned a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise on every 
side. Of godlike dignity, -having subdued to his sway even 
Vetalas, Rakshasas and other demons, he chastised righteously 
those that followed evil courses. The armies of that Vikra- 
mhditya roamed over the earth like the rays of the sun, 
shedding into every quarter the light of order. Though that 
kmg was a mighty hero, he dreaded the other world; though 
a brave warrior, he was not hard-handed ^; though not 
uxorious, he was beloved by his wives. He was the father 
of all the fatherless, the friend of all the friendless, and the 
protector of all the unprotected among his subjects. Surely 
his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out of 
which he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount 
Kailasa and the Himalayas.’ 

And one day, as the King Vikramaditya was in the hall 
of assembly, the warder Bhadrayudha came in and said to 
him: “ Your Majesty dispatched Vikramaiakti with an 
army to conquer the southern region and other territories, and 
then sent to him a messenger named Anangadeva; that 
messenger has now returned, and is at the gate with another, 
and his delighted face announces good tidings, my lord.” 
The king said, “ Let him enter,” and then the warder 
respectfully introduced Anangadeva, with his companion. 
The messenger entered and bowed, and shouted, “ Victory I ” ’ 
and sat down in front of the king; and then the king said 
to him: “ Is it well with King Vikrama^akti, the general 
of my forces, and with Vyaghrabala and the other kings ? 
And does good fortune attend on the other chief Rajputs 
in his army, and on the elephants, horses, chariots and 
footmen ? ” 

When Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the 
king, he answered: “It is weU with Vikramaiakti and 
the whole of the army. And your Majesty has conquered 
the Deccan and the western border, and Madhyade^a and 
Saurashtra and all the eastern region of the Ganges; and 

^ Or "not cruel in exacting tribute.” 

* Glory if white according to the canons of Hindu rhetoric. 

• It might merely mean, cried "All Hail/’ but here I think there is more 
in the expression then In the usual salutation. 
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the northern region and Ka^mira have been made tribu¬ 
tary; and various forts and islands have been conquered; 
and the hosts of the MIechchhas have been slain, and the 
rest have been reduced to submission; and various kings 
have entered the camp of Vikramaiakti, and he himself is 
coming here with those kings, and is now, my lord, two or 
three marches off.” 

When the messenger had thus told his tale, King Vikra- 
maditya was pleased, and loaded * him with garments, 
ornaments and villages. Then the king went on to say to 
that noble messenger: Anangadeva, when you went there, 
what regions did you see, and what object of interest did you 
meet with anywhere ? Tell me, my good fellow I ” When 
Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the king, he began 
to recount his adventures, as follows : 

“ Having set out hence by your Majesty’s orders, I reached 
in course of time that army of yours assembled under Vikra¬ 
maiakti, which was like a broad sea resorted to by allied 
Tkt Adventures kings, adomed by many princes of the Nagas that 
of Anangadeva had come together with horses and royal magni¬ 
ficence.^ And when I arrived there, that Vikramaiakti bowed 
before me, and treated me with great respect, because I had 
been sent by his sovereign; and while I was there considering 
the nature of the triumphs he had gained, a messenger from 
the King of Supbala * came there. 

“And that messenger, who had come from Simhala, told 
to Vikramaiakti, in my presence, his master’s message, as 
follows: ‘ I have been told by messengers, who have been 
sent by me to your sovereign and have returned, that your 
sovereign’s very heart, Anangadeva, is with you, so send him 
to me quickly; I will reveal to him a certain auspicious affair 
that concerns your king.’ Then Vikramaiakti said to me: 

^ Dr Kern would read ■honoured. The three India Office 

MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. confirm Brockhaus' text. 

* A most elaborate pun There is an elJueioo to the sea baring proved 
the refuge of the mountains that wished to preserve their wings, to the serpent 
V&suki's haring served as a rope with which to whirl round Mount Mandara 
when the sea was churned and produced Sr! or LakthmL In this exploit Hari 
or Viihnn bore a distinguished part 

• l.e. Ceylon. 
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‘ Go quickly to the King of Siiphala, and see what he wishes 
to say to you when he has 3 rou before him.’ 

“Then I went through the sea in a ship to the island 
of Sicnhala with that King of Sunhala’s ambassador. And in 
that island I saw a palace all made of gold, with terraces of 
various jewels, like the dty of the gods. And in it I saw that 
King of Sii^ihala, Virasena, surrounded by obedient ministers, 
as India is by the gods. When I approached him he received 
me politely, and asked me about your Majesty’s health, and 
then he r^eshed me with most sumptuous hospitality. 

“The next day the king summoned me, when he was 
in his hail of audience, and showing his devotion to you, 
said to me, in the presence of his ministers: ‘ I have a 
maiden daughter, the peerless beauty of the world of mortals, 
Madanalekha by name, and I offer her to your king. She 
is a fitting wife for him, and he a suitable husband for 
her. For this reason I have invited you; so accept her 
in the name of your king.* And go on in front with my 
ambassador to tell your master; I will send my daughter 
here dose after you.’ 

“ When the king had said this, he smnmoned into that 
hsdl his daughter, whose load of ornaments was adorned by 
her graceful shape, loveliness and youth. And he made 
bet sit on his lap, and showing her, said to me: ‘I offer 
this girl to your master: receive her.’ And when 1 saw that 
princess I was astonished at her beauty, and I said joyfully, 
‘ I accept this maiden on behalf of ray sovereign,’ and I 
thought to myself: ‘Well, the Creator is never tired of pro¬ 
ducing marv^, since even after creating Tilottama he has 
produced this far superior beauty.’ 

“Then, having been honoured by that king, I set forth 
from that island, with this ambassador of his, Dhavalasena. 
So we embarked on a ship, and as we were sailing along in 
it, through the sea, we suddenly saw a great sandbank in the 
middle of the ocean. And on it we saw two maidens of 
singular beauty: one had a body as dark as priyangu^^ the 

* fidhtiiDgk &ad Roth evplam prfU^a In this passage os uyr&en vm. 

^ This is a well-known small millet, “Panic" (Paiticum lialievm). It is 
familiar to Kflsbmlris, who now call itprngi.—n.u.p. 
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other gleamed white like the moon, and they both looked 
more splendid from having put on dresses and ornaments 
suited to their respective hues. They made a sound like the 
clashing of cymbals with their bracel^ adorned with splendid 
gems, and they were making a young toy-deer, which, though 
of gold and studded with jewels to represent spots, possessed 
life, dance in front of them.^ When we saw this we were 
astonished, and we smd to one another: * What can this 
wonder mean ? Is it a dream, magic or delusion ? Who 
would ever expect to see a sandbank suddenly start up in 
the middle of the ocean, or such maidens upon it ? And 
who would ever have thought of seeing such a thing as this 
living golden deer studded with jewels, which they possess ? 
Such things are not usually found together.’ 

“ While we were saying this to one another, King, in 
the greatest astonishment, a wind suddenly began to blow, 
tossing up the sea. That wind broke up our ship, which 
was resting on the surging waves, and the people in it were 
whelmed in the sea, and the sea-monsters began to devour 
them. But those two maidens came and supported both of 
us in their arms, and lifted us up and carried us to the sand¬ 
bank, so that we escaped the jaws of the sea-monsters. And 
then that bank began to be covered with waves, at which we 
were terrified; but those two ladies cheered us, and made 
us enter what seemed like the interior of a cave. There we 
began to look at a heavenly wood of various trees, and while 
we were looking at it the sea disappeared, and the bank and 
the young deer and the maidens. 

“ We wandered about there for a time, saying to ourselves: 
‘ What is this strange thing ? It is assuredly some magic.’ 
And then we saw there a great lake, transparent, deep and 
broad, like the heart of great men, looking like a material 
representation of Nirvana that allays the fire of desire.* 

‘ I read pranarUi^an^av with Dr Kem for the obvious misprint in the tent, 
The y is foiaid in the three India Office MSS. and In the Sanskrit College MS. 

_Tawnej refers us to Iliad, xvili, 417-420, but the gold and wlver doga 

of Odystty, vil, 91, are surely more apposite. See my note od “Automata’' 
In Vol, III, pp, 46-59, and Crooke, “Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore,” 
Fodt-Lart, yoI. xlx, p. 71 *—k.m.p. 

^ Id the original, tfvisd. 
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“ And we saw a certain beautiful woman coming to bathe 
in it, accompanied by her train, looking like an incarnation 
of the beauty of the wood. And that lady alighted from 
her covered chariot^ and gathered lotuses in that lake, and 
bathed in it, and meditated on Siva. And thereupon, to our 
astonishment, Siva arose from the lake, a present god, in the 
form of a composed of splendid jewels, and came near 

her; and that fair one worshipped him with various luxuries 
suited to her Majesty, and then took her lyre. And then she 
played upon it, singing skilfully to it with rapt devotion, 
following the southern style in respect of notes, time and 
words. So splendid was her performance that even the 
Siddhas and other beings appeared there in the air, having 
their hearts attracted by hewing it, and remained motion¬ 
less, as if painted. And after she had finished her music * 
she dismissed the god, and he immediately sank in the Lake. 
Then the gazelle-eyed lady rose up and mounted her chariot, 
and proceeded to go away slowly with her train. 

“ We followed her, and eagerly asked her train over and 
over again who she was, but none of them gave us any answer. 
Then, wishing to show that ambassador of the King of 
Simhala your might, I said t6 her aloud: ‘ Auspicious one, 
I adjure thee, by the touch of King Vikramaditya’s feet, that 
thou depart not hence without revealing to me who thou 
art.’ When the lady heard this she made her train retire, 
and alighted from her chariot, and coming up to me, she said 
with a gentle voice: ‘ Is my lord the noble King Vikrama* 
ditya well ? But why do I ask, Anangadeva, since I know 
all about him ? For I exerted magic power, and brought 
you here for the sake of that king, for I must honour him, as 
he delivered me from a great danger. So come to my palace; 
there I will tell you all—who I am, and why I ought to honour 
that king, and what service he needs to have done him.’ 

“When she had said this, having left her chariot out of 
courtesy, that fair one went along the path on foot and respect- 

^ All the lodU C(?ice MSS. give 

3 The word GaTtdharv& should he Giadharvl^ \ see B6htUngk and Roth, 
S.V. kar with upo and sim. No. 2166 has O^t^dhftrot the otlier t»o MSS. 
agree with Brockhaus’ te^t. 
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fully conducted me to her ca^e, which looked like heaven. 
It was built of various jewels and different kinds of gold; 
its gates were guarded on every side by brave warriors wear¬ 
ing various forms and bearing various weapons; and it was 
full of noble ladies of remarkable beauty» looking as if they 
were charms that drew down endless heavenly enjoyments. 
There she honoured us with baths, unguents, splendid dresses 
and ornaments, and made us rest for a time.’' 



CHAPTER CXXI 


171. Story of King Vihramddiiya 


W HEN Anangadeva had told this to King ViJcrama- 
dityu in his hall of audieiice, he continued as follows: 
“Then, after I had taken food, that lady, sit¬ 
ting in the midst of her attendants, said to me: ‘ Listen, 
Anangadeva, I will now tell you all. 


171a. Madanamanjarl and the K&pdlika^ 

I am Madanamanjarl, the daughter of Dundubhi, the 
King of the Yakshas, and the wife of Manibhadra, the brother 
of Kuvera. I used always to roam about happily with my 
husband on the banks of rivers, on hills, and in charaiing 
groves. 

And one day I went with my beloved to a garden in 
Ujjayini called Makaranda to amuse myself. There it 
happened that in the dawn a low hypocritical scoundrel of 
a kdpdlika ^ saw me, when I had just woke up from a sleep 
brought on by the fatigue of roaming about. That rascal, 
being overcome with love, went into a cemetery, and pro¬ 
ceeded to try to procure me for bis wife by means of a spell 
and a bumt-offering. But I, by my power, found out what 
he was about, and informed my husband; and he told his 
elder brother, Kuvera. And Kuvera went and complained 
to Brahma, and the holy Brahma, after meditating, said to 
him : “ It is true that kdpdlika intends to rob your brother 
of his wife, for such is the power of those spells for master¬ 
ing Yakshas, which he possesses. But when she feels herself 

^ Bshtlingk and Both explaio the word kAa^4^iiapalika as elQ Stiick von 
einem KAp&lika, eln Qiusi-kapAlika.'' A k^ialUca is, ^ccordiDg to Morder 
Williams, j.a, s worshipper of SivA of the lef^-b&nd order, characterised by 
carrying skulls of men as ornaments, and by eating and drinking from them. 
-These are the same as the Aghori, for which see Voh 11, p. 90 «\—x.m.p. 
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being drawn along by the spell, she must invoke the pro* 
tection of King Vikramaditya 5 he will save her from him,’* 
Then Kuvera came and told this answer of Brahma’s to my 
husband, and my husband told it to me, whose mind was 
troubled by that wicked spelL 

And in the meanwhile that hypocritical kdpSlika, offering 
a burnt-offering in the cemetery, began to draw me to him 
by means of a spell, duly muttered in a circle. And I, being 
drawn by that spell, reached in an agony of terror that awful 
cemetery, full of bones and skulls, haunted by demons. And 
then I saw there that wicked kSpdlika r he had made an 
offering to the fire, and he had in a circle ^ a corpse lying on 
its back, which he had been worshipping. And that kdpSlika, 
when he saw that I had arrived, was beside himself with 
pride, and with difficulty tore himself away to rinse his 
mouth in a river, which happened to be near. 

At that moment I called to mind what Brahma had said, 
and I thought: “ Why should I not call to the king for aid ? 
He may be roaming about in the darkness somewhere near.” 
When I had said this to myself, I called aloud for his help in 
the following words : “ Deliver me, noble King Vikrama* 
ditya 1 See, protecting talisman of the world, this k^dlika 
is bent on outraging by force, in your realm, me, a chaste 
woman, the Yakshl Madanamanjari by name, the daughter of 
Dundubhi, and the wife of Ma^ibhadra, the younger brother 
of Kuvera.” 

No sooner had I finished thL^ plaintive appeal than 1 saw 
that king coming toward me, sword in hand ; he seemed to 
be all resplendent with brightness of valour, and he said to 
me: “ My good lady, do not fear ; be at ease. I will deliver 
you from that kdpdlikOf fair one. For who is able to work 
such unrighteousness in my realm ? ” When he had said 
this, he summoned a Vet^, named Agniiikha, And he, when 
summoned, came—tall, with flaming eyes, with upstanding 
hair—and said to the king: “Tell me what I am to do.” 
Then the king said: “ Kill and eat this wicked kdpdiika, 
who is trying to carry off his neighbour’s wife.” Then that 

^ For the magic circle see VoL II, p. 96nS «nd Vol. Ill, p. 201 et /eg.— 

K.M.P. 
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VetSla, Agni^ikha, entered the corpse that was in the circle 
of adoration, and rose up and rushed forward, stretching out 
his arms and mouth. And when the kapSHhOi who had come 
back from rinsing his mouth, was preparing to fly, he seized 
him from behind by the legs; and he whirled him round in 
the air, and then dashed him down with great force on the 
earth, and so at one blow crushed his body and his aspirations. 

When the demons saw the hapalika slain they were all 
eager for flesh, and a fierce Vetfila, named Yamaiikha, came 
there. As soon as he came he seized the body of the hdpd- 
lika 5 then the first VetSla, Agni^ikha, said to him : “ Hear, 
villain! I have killed this hapalika by the order of King 
Vikramaditya j pray what have you to do with him ? ** 
WT\en Yama^ikha heard that, he said to him: “ Then tell 
me, what kind of power has that king ? ” Then Agni^ikha 
said: “If you do not know the nature of his power, listen, 
I will tell you. 

171aa. The Cunning Gambler Ddgifu^a and ike Vetdla 

Agniiikha o)ho submitted himeelf to King Vikramdditya 

There once lived in this city a very resolute gambler of 
the name of Dagineya. Once on a time some gamblers, by 
fraudulent play, won from bim all he possessed, and then 
bound him in order to obtain from him the borrowed money 
which he had lost in addition. And as he had nothing, they 
beat him with sticks and other instruments of torture,’ but 
he made himself like a stone, and seemed as rigid as a corpse. 
Then all those wicked gamblers took him and threw him into 
a large dark well, fearing that, if he lived, he might take 
vengeance on them. 

But that gambler Dagineya, when flung down into that 
very deep well, saw in front of him two great and terrible 
men. But they, when they saw him fall down terrified, said 
to him kindly : “ Who are yoii, and how have you managed 
to fall into this deep well ? Tell us I” Then the gambler 

^ FortiruRju^air, MS. No. ei66 

and 9003 adadtOtuicha. These poi&t, Z soppose, to a reading adadatUuJ^ctM ■, 
which meazis, not what he owed." 
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recovered his spirits, and toid them his story, and said to 
them “ Do you also tell me who you are, and whence you 
come.” When those men who were in the pit heard that, 
they said : “ Good sir, we were Briliman demons ^ dwelling 
in the cemetery belonging to this dty, and we possessed two 
mmdens in tUs very city; one was the daughter of the 
principal minister, ■^e o^er of the chief merchant. And 
no conjurer on the earth, however powerful his spells, was 
able to deliver those maidens from us. 

“ Then King Vikramaditya, who had an affection for their 
fathers, heaxd of it, and came to the place where those 
maidens were with a friend of their others’. The moment 
we saw the king, we left the maidens and tried to escape, 
but we were not able to do so, though we tried our utmost. 
We saw the whole horizon on fire with his splendour. Then 
that king, seeing us, bound us by his power. And seeing us 
unhappy, as we were airaid of being put to death, he gave 
us this order: ^ Ye wicked ones, dwell for a year in a dark 
pit, and then ye shall be set at liberty. But when freed, 
ye must never again commit such a crime ; if ye do, I will 
punish you with destruction.’ After King Vislimaiila had 
given us this order, he had us flung into this dark pit; but 
out of mercy he did not destroy us. 

“ And in eight more days the year will be completed, and 
with it the period during which we were to dwell in this cave, 
and we shall then be released from it. Now, friend, if you 
engage to supply us with some food during those days, we 
will lift you out of this pit, and set you down outside it; but 
if you do not, when lifted out, supply us with food according 
to your engagement, we will certainly, when we come out, 
devour you.” 

When the Brahman demons made this proposal to the 
gambler, he consented to it, and they put him out of the pit. 
When he got out of it, he went to the cemetery at ni^t to 
deal in human flesh, as he saw no other chance of getting 
what he wanted. And I, happening to be there at that time, 
saw that gambler, who was crying out: “ I have human flesh 
for sale; buy it, somebody! ” Then I said: “ I will take it 
1 Sansltrit, Brshm&'R&kshasA. 
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off your hands s what price do you want for it ? ” And 
he answered: “ Give rue your shape and power.’* Then I 
said again to him: “My fine fellow, what will you do with 
them ? ” The gambler then told me his whole story, and 
said to me : “ By means of your shape and power I will get 
hold of those enemies of mine, the gamblers, together with 
the keeper of the gambling-house, and will give them to the 
Brahman demons to eat.” When I heard that, I was pleased 
with the resolute spirit of that gambler, and gave him my 
shape and my power for a specified period of seven days. 
And by means of them he drew those men thaHhad injured 
him into his power, one after another, and flung them into 
the pit, and fed the Brfihroan demons on them during seven 
days. 

Then I took back from him ray shape and power, and that 
gambler Dagineya, beside himself with fear, said to me : “I 
have not given those BrShman demons any food this day, 
which is the eighth, so they will now come out and devour 
me. Tell me what I must do in this ease, for you are my 
friend.” When he said this, I, having got to like him, from 
being thrown with him, said to him: “ If this is the case, 
since you have made those two demons devour the gamblers, 
I for your sake will in turn eat the demons. So show them 
to me, my friend.” When I made the gambler this offer, he 
at once jumped at it, and took me to the pit where the demons 
were. 

I, suspecting nothing, bent my head down to look into 
the pit, and, while I was thus engaged, the gambler put his 
hand on the back of my neck and pushed me into it. When 
I fell into it, the demons took me for someone sent for them 
to eat, and laid hold of me, and I had a wrestling-match with 
them. When they found that they could not overcome the 
might of my arms, they desisted from the struggle, and asked 
me who I was. 

Then I told them my own story from thfe point where my 
fortxmes became involved with those of Dagineya,^ and they 
made friends with me, and said to me: “ Alas! What a 
trick that evil-minded gambler has played you, and us two, 

^ Tbe^ bad heard Dagloeya’s etory up to this point from bis own ]jp&. 
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and those other gamblers! But what confidence ra n be 
placed in gamblers who profess exclusively the science of 
cheating; whose minds axe proof against friendship, pity and 
gratitude for a benefit received ? Recklessness and disregard 
of all ties are ingrained in the nature of gamblers : tear in 
illustration of this the story of ThinthSkaxala. 

171aaa. The 'Bold Gambler Thinthdkardla 

Long ago there lived in this very city of TJjjayini a ruffianly 
gambler, who was rightly named Thinthaiarala.' He lost 
perpetually, and the others, who won in the game, used to 
give him every day a hundred cowries.^ With those he 
bought wheat-flour from the market, and in the evening 
made cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot 
with water, and then he went and cooked them in the flame 
of a funeral pyre in the cemetery, and ate them in front of 
MahSkala, smearing them with the grease from the lamp 
burning before him: and he always slept at night on the 
ground in the court of the same god’s temple, pillowing his 
head on his arm. 

Now, one night he saw the images of all the Mothers,* ^ 
and of the Yakshas and other divine beings in the temple of 
Mahak^ trembling from the proximity of spells, and this 
thought arose in his bosom: “ Why should I not employ 
an artful deduce here to obtain wealth ? If it succeeds, well 
and good; if it does not succeed, wherein am I the worse? ” 
When he had gone through these reflections, he challenged 
those deities to play, saying to them: “Come now, I will 
have a game with you, and I will act as keeper of the 

• Tbis may be loosely transinted: "Terror of the gambling saloon.” 

- I.t. Cypraa vionftQf found chiefly off the Matdive Islands, Ceylon, the 
Malabar coast, Borneo, etc. It was osed a$ a currency both in India and 
Africn. For a short bibliography on bI»eU-money see £^cy. BriU, 11th edit., 
vol. ;cKiv, p. 85S. In Kashmir the cotone appears to bavc been the unit of the 
monetary system. The nnmber c( cowries that went to the rupee was 409$, 

See further, M. A. Stein, KalAa^'s R^'aiaraAgint,vol. ii, pp. S23, SS4; Yule's 
Hobson-Jotsoii, under "Cowry," and especially Briffoolt, The Smothers, J927, 
vol. ill, pp. 27d-S78_ 

* See Ocean, Vol, IV, pp. 6yni, 225«*; and Bri (Fault, op. cii., vol. iil, eh. xxiv. 

—N.M.I*. 
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gaming-table, and will fling tbe dice ; and mind, you must 
always pay up wbat you lose.’’ When be said this to the 
deities, they remained silent; so ThinthSkar^a staked some 
spotted cowries, and flung the dice. For this is the universally 
accepted rule among gamblers, that, if a gambler does not 
object to the dice being thrown, he agrees to play.* 

Then, having won much gold, be said to the deities : 
“ Pay me the money I have won, as you agreed to do.” But 
though the gambler said this to the deities over and over 
again, they made no answer. Then he flew into a passion 
and said to them : If you remain silent, I will adopt with 
you the same course as is usually adopted with a gambler 
who will not pay the money he has lost, hut makes himself 
as stiff as a stone. I will simply saw through yom limbs 
with a saw as sharp as the points of Yama’s teeth, for I have 
no respect for anjrfching.” When he had said this, he ran 
towards them, saw in hand; and the deities immediately 
paid him the gold he had won. Next morning he lost it ail 
at play, and in the evening he came back again, and extorted 
,/more money from the Mothers in the same way by making 
them play with him. 

He went on doing this every day, and those deities, the 
Mothers, were in very low spirits about it ,* then the goddess 
Chamun^ said to them: “ Whoever, when invited to gamble, 
says, ‘ I sit out of this game,’ cannot be forced to play; this 
is the universal convention among gamblers, ye Mother deities. 
So when he invites you, say this to him, and so baffle him.” 
When Chamun^ had said this to the Mothers, they laid her 
advice up in their minds. And when the gambler came at 
ni^t and invited them to play with hiro, aU the goddesses 
said with one accord: “ We sit out of this game.” 

When Thinthakarala had been thus repulsed by those 
goddesses, he invited their sovereign Mahfikala himself to 
play. But that god, thinking that the fellow had taken this 
opportunity of trying to force him to gamble, said : ‘‘ I sit 
out of this game.” Even gods, you see, like feeble persons, 
are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruffianly scoundrel, 
flushed with impunity. 

» See VoL vn, p, 7S. 
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Then that TMnthakarala, being depressed at finding his 
gambler’s artifice baffled by a knowledge of the etiquette 
of play, was disgusted, and said to himself: “ Alas I I am 
baffled by these deities through their learning the conven¬ 
tions of gamblers; so I must now flee for refuge to this 
very sovereign of gods.” Having formed this resolution in 
his heart, T^i^thakarala embraced the feet of MahSkala, and 
praising him, addressed to him the foEowing petition: “I 
adore thee that sittest naked ^ with thy head resting on 
thy knee; thy moon, thy bull, and thy elephant-skin having 
been won at play by Devi, When the gods give all powers 
at thy mere desire, and when thou art free from longings, 
having for thy only possessions the matted lock, the ashes and 
the skull, how canst thou suddenly have become avaricious 
with regard to hapless me, in that thou desirest to dis¬ 
appoint me for so small a gain ? Of a truth the wishing- 
tree no longer gratifies the hope of the poor, as thou dost 
not support me, lord Bhairava, though thou supportest the 
world. So, as I have fled to thee as a suppliant, holy Sthariu, 
with my mind pierced with grievous woe, thou otightest even 
to pardon presumption in me. Thou hast three eyes, I have 
three dice,* so I am like thee in one respect; thou hast ashes 
on thy body, so have I; thou eatest from a skull, so do I: 
show me mercy. When I have conversed with you gods, 
how can I afterwards bear to converse with gamblers f So 
deliver me from my calamity.” 

With this and similar utterances the gambler praised that 
Bhairava, imtil at last the god was pleased, and manifesting 
himself, said to him r “ Thhr&akarala, I am pleased with 
thee; do not be despondent. Remain here with me: I will 
provide thee with enjoyments.” In accordance with this 
command of the god’s that gambler remained there, enjoying 
all kinds of luxuries provided by the favour of the deity. 

^ Two of the India 04ice MSS. end the SuDskrit College MS. have iru/u 
for Indrai the other haa fnmh. I have adopted indu. In lOO for dada/e 
Ko. 1882, and the Sanskrit College MS., reul dadhale, which means that the 
god’s possession of wealth and power depends on the will of Siva. In //. 89 
the Sanskrit College MS. reads ekadi for the unmetrical devatdk. 

* Tryaktha can probablj mean ''having throe dice,” as well as "having 
three eyes." 
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Now, one night the god saw certain Apsarases, that had 
■come to bathe in that holy pool of Mahakala, and he gave 
this command to ThinthakarfiJa: “While all these nymphs 
of heaven are engaged in bathing, qiiiokly snatch up the 
clothes, which they have laid on the bank, and bring them 
here ; and do not give them back their garments until they 
surrender to you this young nymph, named Kal&vati.” ^ 

When Xhi^^karala had received this command from 
Bhairava, he went and carried off the garments of those 
heavenly beauties, while they were bathing; and they said 
to him r “ Give us back our garments, please; do not leave 
us naked.” But he answered them, confident in the power 
which Siva gave: ** If you will give me the young nymph 
Kalavati, I will give you hack these garments, but not 
otherwise.” When they heard that, seeing that he was a 
stubborn fellow to deal with, and remembering that India 
had pronounced a curse of this kind upon Kalavati, they 
agreed to his demand. And on his giving back the garments, 
they bestowed on him, in due form, Kalavati, the daughter 
of AJambusha. 

Then the Apsarases departed, and T?hintbfikarala re¬ 
mained there with that Kalavati in a house built by the wish 
of Siva. And Kalavati went in the day to heaven to attend 
upon the king of the gods, but at night she always returned * 
to her husband. And one day she said to him in the ardoiir 
of her affection: “ My dear, the curse of Siva, which enabled 
me to obtain you for a husband, has really proved a blessing.” 
Thereupon her husband, fhinthakarala, aised her the cause 
of the curse, and the nymph Kalavati tiius answered him : 

“ One day, when I had seen the gods in a garden, I praised 
the enjoyments of mortals, depreciating the pleasures of the 
dwellers in heaven, as giving joys that consist only in seeing.* 
When the king of the gods heard that, he cursed me, saying: 

‘ Thou shalt go and be married by a mortal, and enjoy those 
human pleasures.’ In this way has come about our union 

i ay. VoU VIII, p. 58, nod 8«e also Appendix I, on “Swaa-maldene,” in 
that volume.—s.M.f. 

> C/p^an id a misprint for as is evident from the MSS. 

* The tltrce Indiu OSiee MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. give drisAft, 
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that is mutually a^eeable. And to-morrow I return 
to heaven after a long absence: do not be unhappy about 
it, for Rambha is going to dance a new piece before Vish^iu* 
and I must remain there, my beloved, until the exhibition 
is at an end.” 

Then Thu;ithaharala, whom love had made like a spoiled 
child, said to her: “I will go there and look at that dance 
imperceived, take me there.” When Kalavati heard that, 
she said : How is it fitting for me to. do this ? The king 
of the gods might be angry, if he found it out.” Though 
she said this to him, he continued to press her; then, out of 
love, she agreed to take him there. 

So the next morning KalSvatl, by her power, concealed 
Tbinthakar&la in a lotus, which she placed as-an ornament 
in her ear, and took him to the palace of Indra. When Thin- 
thakaxSla saw that palace, the doors of which were adorned 
by the elephant of 'Ae gods, which was set off by the garden 
of Nandana, he thought himself a god, and was highly 
delighted. And in the Court of Indra, frequented by gods, 
he beheld the strange and delightful spectacle of RambhS's 
dance, accompanied by the singing of all the nymphs of 
heaven. And he heard all the musical instruments played by 
Narada and the other minstrels; for what is hard to obtain 
in this world, if the supreme god ^ is favourable to one ? 

Then, at the end of the exhibition, a mime, in the shape 
of a divine goat, rose up, and began to dance with heavenly ’ 
movements. And Thinthakarala, when he saw him, recog¬ 
nized him, and said to himself: ” Why, I see this goat in 
Ujjayini, figuring as a mere animal, and here he is dancing 
as a mime before Indra. Of a truth this must be some 
strange incomprehensible heavenly delusion.” While Thi^- 
thakarala was going through these reflections in his mind, 
the dance of the goat-mime came to an end, and then 
Indra returned to his own place. And then KalSvati, in 
high spirits, also took back ThinthSkarala to bis own home, 
concealed in the lotus ornament of her ear. 

^ I.e. m tbi£ instance. 

» Fortbc seccuad dsiya In 182 b, MSS. Noe. 1882 and 21 66 give navya, 


new. 
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And the next <k,y Thmthfikarala beheld in Ujjayini that 
goat-formed mime of the gods, who had returned there, and 
he insolently said to him : “ Come, dance before me, as you 
dance before Indra. If you do not, I shall be angry with 
you j show off your dancing powers, you mime.” When the 
goat heard this he was astonished, and remained silent, 
saying to himself: “ How can this mere mortal know so much 
about me ? ” But when, in spite of persistent entreaties, 
the goat refused to dance, Thinthakaxala beat him on the 
head with sticks. Then the goat went with bleeding head to 
Indra, and told him all that had taken place. And Indra, 
by his supernatural powers of contemplation, discovered the 
whole secret, how Kalkvati had brought Thiirt^Skarala to 
heaven when Rambha was dancing, and how that profane 
fellow had there seen the goat dancing. Then Indra sum¬ 
moned Kalavati, and pronounced on her the following curse : 
“ Since, out of love, thou didst secretly bring here liie man 
who has reduced the goat to this state to make him dance, 
depart and become an image on a pillar * in the temple built 
by King Narasimha in the city of Nigapura.” 

When Indra had said this, AlambushS, the mother of 
Kalavati, tried to appease him, and at last he was with 
difiiciilty appeased, and he thus fixed an end to the curse: 

When that temple, which it has taken many years to 
complete, shall perish and be levelled with the ground, then 
shall her curse come to an end.” So Kal4vati came weeping 
and told to Thinthakarala the curse Indra had pronounced, 
together with the end he had appointed to it, and how he 
himself was to blame, and then, after giving him her orna¬ 
ments, she entered into an image on the front of a pillar in 
the temple in Nagapura. 

Thinthakarala for his part, smitten with the poison of 
separation from her, could neither hear nor see, but rolled 
swooning on the groxuid. And when that gambler came to 
his senses he uttered this lament: Alas ! fool that I was. 
I revealed the secret, though I knew better all the time—for 
how can people like myself, who are by nature thoughtless, 

^ For s large Qomber of reference! to meUmorpbosea into stone, see 
Chaovln, op. oit., vi, p, n.m.p. 
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show self-restraint ? So now this intolerable separation has 
fallen to my lot/’ However, in a moment he said to him¬ 
self : “ This is no time for me to despond 5 why should I not 
recover firmness and strive to put an end to her curse ? ” 

After going through these reflections, the cunning fellow 
thought carefully over the matter, and assuming the dress 
of a mendicant devotee, went with rosary, antelope-skio, 
and matted hair, to Nagapura. There he secretly buried, in 
a forest outside the city, four pitchers containing his wife’s 
ornaments—one towards each of the cardinal points; and 
one full of sets of the five precious things * he deliberately 
buried within the city, in the earth of the market-place, in 
front of the god himself. 

When he had done this, he built a hut on the bank of the 
river, and remained there, affecting a hypocritical ascetidsra,* 
pretending to be meditating and muttering. And by bathing 
three times in the day, and eating only the food given him as 
alms, after washing it with water on a stone, he acquired the 
character of a very holy man. 

In course of time his fame readied the ears of the king, 
and the king often invited him, but he never went near him; 
so the king came to see him, and remained a long time in 
conversation with him. And in the evening, when the king 
was preparing to depart, a female jackal suddenly uttered 
a yell at a distance. When the cunning gambler, who was 
passing himself off as an ascetic, heard that, he laughed. 
And when the king asked Mm the meaning of the laugh,* 
he said: “ Oh I never mind.” But when the king went on 
persistently questioning him, the deceitful fellow said: “In 
the forest to the east of this city, under a ratan, there is a 
pitcher full of jewelled ornaments; so take it.” This, King, 
is what that female jackal told me, for I understand the 
language of animals.” 

Then the king was full of curiosity: so the ascetic took 

‘ Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby, uod peAtl. The Buddhists osuaJly 

euainerate seven: see Burnouf, Loins de la Bofoi£ Loi, p. SJj3.-The list is 

nearly the same as that of the five jewels. See Vol, VII, p, 247n*,— m.m.p. 

- See section iv, p. 228, of Bloomfield’s "False Ascetics and Nuns in 
Hindu Fiction," Joum, Amer. Oriml. Soc., vol, xliv, pp. 202-242.—N.K.P. 

* See Vol. VII, pp. 253-25t).—N.H.p. 
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him to the spot, and dug up the earth, and took out that 
pitcher, and gave it to him. Then the king, having obtained 
the ornaments, began to have faith in the ascetic, and con¬ 
sidered that he not only possessed supernatural knowledge, 
but was a truthful and unselfish devotee. So he conducted 
him to his cell, and prostrated himself at his feet again and 
again, ?^nd returned to his palace at night witli his ministers, 
praising his virtues. 

In the same way, when the king again came to him, the 
ascetic pretended to understand the cry of an animal, and in 
this way made over to the king the other three pitchers, 
buried towards the other three cardinal points. Then the 
king and the citizens and the king’s wives became exclusively 
devoted to the ascetic, and were, so to speak, quite absorbed 
in him. 

Now, one day, the king took that wicked ascetic to the 
temple for a moment; so he contrived to hear in the market¬ 
place the cry of a crow. Then he said to the king: “ Did 
you hear what the crow said ? ‘ In this very market-place 
there is a pitcher full of valuable jewels buried in front of the 
god : why do you not take it up also ? ’ This was the mean¬ 
ing of his cry; so come and take possession of it.” When 
the deceitftil ascetic had said this, he conducted him there, 
and took up out of the earth the pitcher full of valuable 
jewels, and gave it to the king. Then the king, in his exces¬ 
sive satisfaction, entered the temple holding that pretended 
seer by the hand. 

There the mendicant brushed against that image on the 
pillar which his beloved Kalavati had entered, and saw her. 
And KalSvati, wearing the form of the image on the pillar, 
was aiflicted when she saw her husband, and began to weep 
then and there. When the king and his attendants saw this, 
they were amazed and cast down, and said to that pretended 
seer: Reverend sir, what is the meaning of tiiis ? ” Then 
the cunning rascal, pretending to be despondent and be¬ 
wildered, said to the king : “ Come to your palace ; there I 
will tell you this secret, though it is almost too terrible to be 
revealed.” 

When he had said this, he led the king to the palace, and 
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said to him: “ Since you built this temple on an unlucky 
spot and in an inauspicious moment, on the third day from 
now a misfortune will befall you. It was for this reason 
that the im^e on the pillar wept when she saw you. So, if 
you care for your body’s weal, my sovereign, take this into 
consideration, and this very day quickly level this temple 
with the earth; and build another temple somewhere else, 
on a lucky spot, and in an auspicious moment. Let the evil 
omen be averted, and ensure the prosperity of yourself and 
your kingdom.” When he had said this to the king, he, in 
his terror, gave command to his subjects, and in one day 
levelled that temple with the earth, and he began to build 
another temple in another place. So true is it that rogues 
with their tricks gain the confidence of princes, and impose 
upon them. 

Accordingly, the gambler Thinthakarfila, having gained 
his object, abandoned the disguise of a mendicant, and fled, 
and went to Ujjayii^. And KalavaU, finding it out, went to 
meet him on the road, freed from her curse and happy, and 
she comforted him, and then went to heaven to visit Indra. 
And Indra was astonished, but when he heard from her 
mouth the artifice of her husband the gambler, he laughed 
and was highly delighted. 

Then B^aspati, who was at his side, said to Indra: 
“ Gamblers axe always like this, abounding in every kind of 
trickery. For instance, in a previous kalpa there was in a 
Tk 9 Gambler certain city a gambler, of the name of Kuttani- 
wko cheaied kapa^ accomplished in dishonest play. When 
Yfma^ he went to the other world, Indra said to him: 
‘ Gambler, you will have to live a kalpa in hell on account 
of your crimes, but, owing to your charity, you axe to be 
Indra for one day, for once on a time you gave a gold coin 
to a knower of the Supreme SouL So say whether you will 
take out first your period in hell or your period as Indra.* 
When the gambler heard that, he said: ‘ I will take out first 
my period as Indra.’ 

** Then Yama sent the gambler to heaven, and the gods 

1 Cf. Vol. VI, p. gs rt se<f., and p. 99 el seq. of Brown's article, as 
mentioned in the note on p. gs.—w.¥.?. 
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deposed India for a day, and crowned him sovereign in his 
stead. He, having obtained sovereign sway, summoned to 
heaven the gamblers, his friends, and his female fevourites, 
and in virtue of his regal authority gave this order to the 
gods: ‘ Carry us all in a moment to all the holy bathing- 
places,^ those in heaven, and those on earth, and those in 
the seven dvlpa^ j and enter this very day into all the kiogs 
on the earth and bestow without ceasing great gifts for our 
benefit.’ 

“ When he gave this order to the gods, they did every¬ 
thing as he had desired, and by means of those holy observ¬ 
ances his sins were washed • away, and he obtained the rank 
of India permanently. And by his favour his friends and 
his female favourites, that he had summoned to heaven, had 
their sins destroyed, and obtained immortality. The next 
day Chitragupta informed Yama that the gambler had, by 
his discretion, obtained the rank of Indra permanently. Then 
Yama, hearing of his meritorious actions, was astonished, and 
said : ‘ Oho I this gambler has cheated us.’ ” 

When Brihaspati had told this story, he said, “ Such, 
0 wielder of the thunderbolt, arc gamblers,” and then held 
his peace. And then Indra sent KalSvata to summon Thin- 
thakarSla to heaven. There the king of the gods, pleased 
with his cleverness and resolution, honoured him, and gave 
him KaJavati to wife, and made him an atteixdant on him¬ 
self. Then the brave ThinthakaraJa lived happily, like a god, 
in heaven, with KalavaU, by the favour of Siva. 


171aa. The Cunning Gamhler D^ineya and the Vetala 
Agnietkha who submitted himself to King Vikramddiiya 

“ So you see, such is the style in which gamblers exhibit 
their treachery and audacity; accordingly, Agni^ikha the 

^ No. IdSS retds snapagatA at the end of /L 1^4 4. It seems to 

remove 4 ttntology, but is unmetrical. '‘Tske os and cause us to bathe." The 
Sftosknt College MS. Ii4s ^napoffoia laffhaita^. 

‘ I read dhilc for dyiila; No, 18S2 (the T4ylot MS,) and the Sanskrit 
College MS. have dhuUs ; No, SOOS has dkula ; the other MS. does not contain 
the passage. 
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Vampire, what is there to be surprised at in your having 
been treacherously thrown into this well by Dagineya the 
gambler ? So come out of this pit, friend, and we will come 
out also.” 

When the Brahman demon said this to me, I came up 
out of that pit, and being hungry, I came across a Brahman 
traveller that night in the city. So I rushed forward and 
seized that Brahman to eat him, but he invoked the pro¬ 
tection of King Vikiamaditya. And the moment the king 
heard his cry, he rushed out like flame, and while still at a 
distance, checked me by exclaiming : “ Ah, villain 1 do not 
kill the Brahman ” : and then he proceeded to cut off the 
head of a figure of a man he had drawn—that did not sever 
my neck, but made it stream with blood 

Then I left the Brahman and clung to the king’s feet, and 
he spared my life. 


171a. MoAanixmanjarx and the K&palika 

“ Such is the pow'er of that god, King Vikramaditya. 
And it is by his orders that I have slain this hypocritic^ 
kapalika. So he is my proper prey, to be devoured by me 
as being a VetUla; let him go, Yama^ha! ” 

Though Agni^ikha made this appeal to Yamarikha, the 
latter proceeded contumaciously to drag with his hand the 
corpse of that hypocritical kapalika. Then King Vikrama¬ 
ditya appeared there, and drew the figure of a man on the 
earth, and then cut off its hand with his sword. That made 
the hand of Yama^ikha fall severed; so he left the corpse, 
and fled in fear- And Agni^ikha immediately devoured the 
corpse of that kdpdlika. And I witnessed ^ this, securely 
protected by the might of the king.* 

^ An ioterestiog use of sympatbetlc b)«ck magic, occarring again a little 
lower, bot in thU cate with tlie hand. 

^ 1 read p}tnukai(i hkimau. This i« the reading of the Ta 7 lor MS,, 

the other has The Sanskrit College MS. has ^Wch^a jiarusJum. 
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171. Story of King Vikrcmdddiya 

In these words did that wife of the Yaksha, JMadana- 
manjari by name, describe your power, 0 King, and then she 
went on to say to me: 

“ Then, Anangadeva, the king said to me in a gentle 
voice: ' YakshI, being delivered from the kdpdlika, go to 
the house of your husband.’ Then I bowed before him, and 
returned to this my own home, thinldng how I might repay 
to that king the beneftt he had conferred on me. In this 
way your master gave me life, family and husband ,* and 
when you tell him thlg story of mine, it will agree with his 
own recollections. 

“ Moreover, I have to-day found out that the King of 
Siinhala has sent to that king his daughter, the greatest 
beauty in the three worlds, who has of her own accord elected 
to marry him. And all the kings, being jealous, have gathered 
themselves together and formed the intention of killing 
Vikramaiakti and the dependent kings,^ and of carrying off 
that maiden. So, do you go, and make tbeix intention known 
to Vikramasakti, in order that he may be on liis guard and 
ready to repel their attack. And I will exert myself to enable 
King Vikraraaditya to conquer those enemies and gain the 
victory. 

“ For this reason 1 brought you here by my own deluding 
power, in order that you might tell all this to King Vikrama* 
^akti and the dependent monarchs; and I will send to your 
sovereign such a present as shall to a certain small extent be 
a requital for the benefit that he conferred on me.” 

While she was saying this, the two maidens that we had 
seen in the sea came there with the deer; one had a body 
white as the moon, the other was dark as a priyangu; so 
ConHnMiicnof^^^y seemed like GangS and Yamuna returned 
from worshippiog the ocean, the monarch of 
Adveniuf'u rivers. When they had sat down, I put this 
question to the YakshI: “ Goddess, who are these maidens, 
and what is the meaning of this golden deer ? ” “When the 

1 Both the Icdlu Office MSS. in which tbls pas^.'ige is fouod give UiUa- 
maniaw- So Vikram^aktl would himself be s “dependent king.” 
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Yakshii)! heard this, King, she said to me: “ Anangadeva, if 
yoii fetl any curiosity about the matter, listen, I will tell you. 

171b. Gkanta and NigJtan^a and the Tivo Maidens 

Long ago there came to impede Prajapati, in Ms creation 
of creatures, two terrible Danavas, named Ghaiito and 
Nigharita, invincible even by gods. And the Creator, being 
desirous of destroying them, created these two maidens, the 
splendour of whose measureless beauty seemed capable of 
maddening the world. And those two mighty Asuras, when 
they saw these two exceedingly wonderful maidens, tried to 
carry them off; and fighting with one another, they both of 
them met their death.^ 

Then Brahma bestowed these maidens on Kuvera, saying, 
‘‘You must give these girls to some suitable husband ”; 
and Kuvera made them over to my husband, who is his 
younger brother; and in the same way my husband passed 
these fair ones * on to me ,* and I have thou^t of King 
Vikramaddtya as a husband for them, for, aa he is an 
incarnation of a god, he is a fit person for them to many. 


171. Starif of Kin^ Vihramddiiya 

“ Such are the facts with regard to these maidens; now 
hear the history of the deer. 


171c. Jayanta and the Golden Deer 

Indra had a beloved son named Jayanta. Once on a 
time, when he, still an infant, waa being carried about in the 
air by the celestial nymphs, he saw some princes in a wood 
on earth playing with some young deer. Then Jayanta * went 

* Cf. the story of Surida nnd Upiuuade, Vol. II, pp. /S-14; end Prel)cr, 
Griechischt Mythohgie, vol. i, p. SlnK 

* For rte manara^e No. 5008 and the Sanskrit College MS. have wa- 
kflraf^am^ “in order that I might find a husband for them." No. 1882 has 
v&rai^am for kara^ni. 

* For Jayauto MSS. Kos. 1888 and S003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give 
haSii>—i.€. “full of longing.” 
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to heaven, and cried in the presence of his father because he 
had not got a deer to play with, as a child would naturally 
do. Accordingly Indra had a deer made for him by Viiva- 
karman, of gold and jewels, and life was given to the animal 
by sprinkling it with nectar. Then Jayanta played with it, 
and was delighted with it, and the young deer was continually 
roaming about in heaven, 

In course of time that son of Havana, who was rightly 
named Indrajit,^ carried off the young deer from heaven and 
took it to his own city Lanka. And after a further period 
had elapsed—Rava^ and Indrajit having been slain by the 
heroes Rama and Lakshmana, to avenge the carrying off of Sita, 
and Vibhisha^ having been set upon the throne of Laftka, 
as King of the Rakshasas—that wonderfiil deer of gold 
and jewels remained in his palace. And once on a time, 
when I was taken by my husband’s relations to Vibhishana’s 
palace on the occasion of a festival, he gave me the deer as 
a complimentary present. And that young heaven-bora deer 
is now in my house, and I must bestow it on yoiu* master. 

171. SUfry of King Vikramdditya 

And while the Yakshini was telling me this string of tales, 
the sun, the friend of the k(muilin%y went to rest. Then I and 
the ambassador of the King of Simhala went to sleep, both 
of us, after the evening ceremonies, in a palace which the 
Yakshini assigned to us. 

In the morning we woke up and saw, my sovereign, that 
the army of Vikramaiakti, your vassal, had arrived, We 
reflected that that must be a display of the Yakshini’s power, 
and quickly went wondering into the presence of Vikrama- 
^akti, And he, as soon as he saw, showed us great honour, 
and asked after your welfare; and was on the point of asking 
us what message the King of Simhala had sent, when the two 
heavenly maidens—whose history the Yakshini has related 
to us—and the young deer arrived there, escorted by the 
army of the Yakshas. When King Vikraraa^akti saw this, he 
suspected some glamour of malignant demons, and he said 

i /.«. conqueror of Indra. 
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to me apprehensively: “ What is the meaning of this ? ” 
Then I told him in due course the commission of the King of 
Sijphala, and the drciimstances connected with the YakshinJ, 
the two maidens, and the deer. Moreover, I informed him 
of the hostile scheme of your Majesty's enemies, wiich was to 
be carried out by all the kings in combination, and which I 
had heard of from the Yalcshi. Then Vikramaiakti honoured 
us two ambassadors, and those two heavenly maidens; and 
being delighted, made his army ready for battle with the 
assistance of the other vasssd kings. 

And immediately, King, there was heard in the army 
the loud beating of drums, and at the same instant there 
was seen the mighty host of hostile kings, accompanied by 
Auatigadeva Mlechchhas. Then our army and the hostile 
telit qfihe army, furious at beholding one another, closed 
Greai Battle ^ Tush, 8Jid the battle began. Thereupon 

some of the Yakshas sent by the Yakshi entered our soldiers, 
and so smote the army of the enemies, and others smote them 
in. open fight.‘ And there arose a terrible tempest of battle, 
overspread with a cloud formed of the dust raised by the 
army, ia which sword-blades fell thick as rain, and the shouts 
of heroes thundered. And the heads of our enemies flying up, 
as they were out off, and falling again, made it seem as if the 
Fortune of our victory were playing at ball. And in a moment 
those kings that had escaped the slaughter, their troops 
having been routed, submitted and repaired for protection 
to the camp of yoiu* vassal. 

Then, lord of earth, as you had conquered the four 
cardinal points and the dvipas, and had destroyed all the 
MIechchhas, that Yakshini appeared, accompanied by her 
husband, and said to King Vikramaiakti and to me ; ** You 
must tell your master that what I have done has been done 
merely by way of service to him, and you must also request 
him, as from me, to marry these two god-framed maidens, 
and to look upon them with favour, and to cherish this deer 
also, for it is a present from me.” When the Yakshi had smd 
this, she bestowed a heap of jewels, and disappeared with her 
husband and her attendants. The next day, Madanalekha, 

^ It is just possible tbat eanki^ad ought to be sdishSd. 
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the daughter of the King of SiipJiala, came with a great 
retinue and much magnificence. And then Vihramaiakti went 
to meet her and, bending low, joyfully conducted her into 
his camp. And on the second day Vikrama^ti, having 
accomplished his object, set out with the otlier kings from 
that place, in order to come here and behold your Majesty’s 
feet, bringing with him that princess and the two heavenly 
maidens, and that deer composed of gold and jewels—a 
marvel for the eyes of the three worlds. And now, sovereign, 
that vassal prince has arrived near this city, and has sent us 
two on in front to inform your Highness. So let the king out 
of regard for the lord of Simhala and the Yakshi, go forth to 
meet those maidens and the deer, and also the subject longs. 

When Anangadeva had said this to King Vikramaditya, 
though the king recollected accomplishing that difficult 
rescue of the Yakshini, he did not consider it worth a straw 
when he heard of the return she had made for it; great- 
souled men, even when they have done much, think it worth 
very little. And, being much pleased, he loaded * Anangadeva, 
for the second time, with elephants, horses, villages and 
jewels, and bestowed similar gifts on the ambassador of the 
King of Simhala. 

And after he had spent that day, the king set out from 
Ujjayin!, with his warriors mounted on elephants and horses, 
to meet that daughter of the King of Siiphala, and tliose two 
maidens created by Brahma. And the following speeches 
of the military officers, assigning elephants and horses, were 
heard in the neighbourhood of the city when the kings 
started, and within the dty itself when the sovereign started : 
“ Jayavardhana must take the good elephant Anangagiri, 
and Ranabhata the furious elephant Kaiamegha, and Simha- 
parakrama SangrSmasiddhj, and the hero Vikramanidhi 
Ripurakshasa, and Jayaketu Pavanajava, and Vallabhaiakti 
Samndiakallola, and Bshu and Sub^u the two horses Sara- 
vega and Garudavega, and Kirtivarmon the black Konkan 
mare Kuvalayamala, and Samatasimha the white mare 
Gangalahar! of pure Sindh breed.” 

* This exprttslon is very sloiiiar to tWt In T«rang4 ISO, /7. 80b, to whicli 
0r Kern objects. 
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When that king, the supreme sovereign of all the dvlpasy 
had started on Ms journey, the earth was covered with 
soldiers, the quarters were full of nothing but the shouts that 
they^sed, even the heaven was obscured with the dust that 
was diffused by the trampling of his advancing army, and all 
mea^B voices were telling of the wonderful greatness of his 
might. 
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171. Story of King Vikramddiiya 

T hen King Vikramaditya reached tliat victorious 
army commanded by that VikramaiaJrti, liis general, 
aad he entered it at the head of his forces, accom¬ 
panied by that general, who came to meet him, eager and 
with loy^ mind, together with the vassal kings. 

The kings were thus announced by the warders in the tent 
of assembly: “Your Majesty, here is Saktikiunara, the King 
of Gauda, come to pay you his respects, here is Jayadhvaja, 
the King of Karnata, here is Vijayavarman of here is 
Sunandana of Kaimira, here is Gopala, King of Sindh, here 
is Vindhyabala, the Bhilla, and here is Nirmuka, the King 
of the Persians.” And when they had been thus announced, 
the king honoiu^ed them, and the feudal chiefs, and also 
the soldiers. And he welcomed in appropriate fashion the 
daughter of the King of Sirphala, and the heavenly maidens, 
and the golden deer, and Vakramaiakti. And the next day 
the successful monarch VikramS.ditya set out with them and 
his forces, and reached the city of TJjjayini. 

Then, the kings having been dismissed with marks of 
honour ^ to their own territories, and the world-gladdening 
festival of the spring season having arrived, when the creepers 
began, so to speak, to adorn themselves with flowers for 
jewels, and the female bees to keep up a concert with their 
humming, and the ranges of the wood to dance embraced 
by the wind, and the cuckoos with melodious notes to utter 
auspicious prayers, King VikramSditya married on a for¬ 
tunate day that daughter of the King of Shphala, and 
those two heavenly maidens. And Simhavarman, the eldest 
brother of the Princess of Siiphala, who had come with her, 
bestowed at the marriage-altar a great heap of jewels. 

^ Dr Kera would read samfitSnUtwufUfiieshu ; and this is the reading of the 
Ta 7 lorMS, and of the Sanskrit College MS. ; No. SODS has jotnma/tiUiir. 
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And at that moment the Yakshini Madanamanjar! 
appeared, and gave those two heavenly maidens countless 
heaps of Jewels. The YakshS said i “ How can I ever, King, 
recompense yon for your benefits ? But I have done this un¬ 
important service to testify my devotion to you. So you must 
show favour to these maidens, and to the deer.” When the 
Yakshini had said this, she departed honoured by the king. 

Then the successful King Vikramaditya, having obtained 
those wives and the earth with all its dvlpas^ ruled a realm 
void of opponents: and he enjoyed himself roaming in all 
the garden grounds—during the hot season living in the 
water of tanks and in artificial fountain-chambers; during 
the rains in inner apartments, charming on account of the 
noise of cymbals that arose in them; during the autumn, on 
the tops of palaces, joyous with banquets under the rising 
moon; during the winter in chambers where comfortable 
couches were spread, and which were fragrant with black 
aloes—being ever surrounded by his wives. 

Now, this king, being such as I have described, had a 
painter named Nagarasvamin, who enjoyed the revenues 
of a hundred villages, and surpassed Vi^vakarman. That 
painter used every two or three days to paint a picture of 
a girl, and give it as a present to the king, taking care to 
exemplify different types of beauty. 

Now, once on a time, it happened that that painter 
had, because a feast was going on, forgotten to paint the 
required girl for the king. And when the day for giving the 
The fVMder- present arrived, the painter remembered and was 
fulPicture bewildered, saying to himself: “AlasI what can 
I give to the king ? ” And at that moment a traveller, come 
from afar, sudde^y approached him and placed a book in his 
hand, and went off somewhere quickly. The painter, out of 
curiosity, opened the book, and saw within a picture of a girl 
on canvas. Inasmuch as the girl was of wonderful beauty, no 
sooner did he see her picture than he took it and gave 
it to the king, rejoidng that, so fox foom having no picture 
to present that day, he had obtained such an exceedingly 
beautiful one. But the king, as soon as he saw it, was 
astonished, and said to him : “ My good fellow, this is not 
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your painting, this is the painting of Vlivakarman: for how 
•could a mere mortal be skilful enough to paint such beauty ? ” 
When the painter heard this, he told the king exactly what 
had taken place. 

Then the king kept ever looking at the picture of the girl, 
and never took his eyes off it; and one night he saw in a 
dreara a girl exactly like her, but in another dvipa. But as 
he eagerly rushed to embrace her, who was eager to meet 
him, the night came to an end, and he was woke up by 
the watchman.* When the king awoke, he was so angry 
at the interruption of his delightful interview with that 
maiden, that he banished that watchman from the dty. 
And he said to himself: “To think that a traveller shoidd 
bring a book, and that in it there should be the painted 
figure of a girl, and that I should in a dream behold this 
same girl apparently alive! All this elaborate dispensation 
of destiny makes me think that she mxist be a real maiden, 
but I do not know in wbat dvipa she lives; how am I to 
obtain her ? ” 

Full of such reflections, the king took pleasure in nothing,* 
and bmned with the fever of love so that his attendants 
were full of anxiety. And the warder Bhadra 5 md!ha asked 
the afflicted king in private the cause of his gri^, whereupon 
he spake as follows : 

‘‘ Listen, I will tell you, my friend. So much at any rate 
you know—that that painter gave me the picture of a girl. 
And I fell asleep thinking on her; and I remember that in 
my dream I crossed the sea, and reached and entered a very 
beautiful city. There I saw many armed maidens in front of 
me, and they, as soon as they saw me, raised a tumultuous 
cry of ‘ KiU, Idll.’ * Then a certain female ascetic came and, 
with great precipitation, made me enter her house, and briefly 
said to me this: ‘ My son, here is the man-hating princess 
Malayavati come this way, diverting herself as she pleases. 

^ For falUag in lov« with a lady seen iu a dream see Vol. Ill, p, 8$, 
and Rohde, i>er Griechudte Rofnau, pp. 45, *6 aod *9. For falling in lore with 
4 lady seen in a pictnie, see Vol. IV, p. IS2, 

* r read artuiman for rataitat In the Sanskrit College MS. The Taylor MS. 
has sanicUrSfirfiimm the other agrees with Brockhaus. 

* I read praoe^iva. 
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And the moment she sees a man, she makes these maidens 
of hers kill him: so I brought you in here to save your 
life.’ ’ 

“ When the female ascetic had said this, she immediately 
made me put on female attire; and I submitted to that, 
knowing that it was not lawful to slay those maidens. But 
when the princess entered into the house with her maidens, 
I looked at her, and lo I she was the very lady that had been 
shown me in the picture. And I said to myself: ‘ Fortunate 
am I in that, after first seeing this lady in a pictiire, I now 
behold her again in flesh and blood, dear as my life.’ 

'* In the meanwhile the princess, at the head of her maidens, 
said to that female ascetic : ‘ We saw some male enter here.’ 
The ascetic showed me, and answered: ‘ I know of no male; 
here is my sister’s daughter, who is with me as a guest.’ 
Then the princess, seeing me—although I was disguised as a 
woman—forgot her dislike of men, and was at once overcome 
by love. She remained for a moment, with every hair on her 
body erect, motionless, as if in thought, being, so to speak, 
nailed to the spot at once with arrows by Love, who had spied 
his opportunity. And in a moment the princess said to the 
ascetic : ‘ Then, noble lady, why should not your sister’s 
daughter be my guest also ? Let her come to my palace 5 
I will send her back duly honoured.’ Saying this, she took 
me by the hand, and led me away to her palace. And I 
remember, I discerned her intention, and consented, and 
went there, and that sly old female ascetic gave me leave to 
depart. 

“ Then I remained there with that princess, who was 
diverting herself with the amusement of marrying her maidens 
to one another, and so forth. Her eyes were fixed on me, 
and she would not let me out of her sight for an instant, and 
no occupation pleased her in which I did not take part. Then 

^ Cf. Ralston’s Rj££siaH Folk-TaUs, p. 97; in Waldsu's S&hmische jf/fSrvhen, 
p, 444 , there is e beautiful Amazon who fig;hts with the prince on condition 
that if he U victorions she is to be his prisoner, but If she is victorious, he is 
to be put to death. Rohde, in Der GrUchitche Roman, p. 14S, gives a long 
list of huntress maids.” Spenser's Radigund, Faerie Qaeene, Book V, 

cantos 4-7, bears a close resemblance to Malayavatt.'-— C/. the fair Amazon In 
tbe “ Tale of King Omar bin al-Nn'uraan,” NtgkU, Burton, vol. ii, p. 98 .—-n.k.p. 
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those maidens, I remember, made the princess a bride, and 
me her husband, and married us in sport. And when we 
had been married, we entered at night the bridal chamber, and 
the princess fearlessly threw her arms round my neck. And 
then I told her who I was, and embraced her; and, delighted 
at having attained her object, she looked at me and then 
remained a long time with her eyes bashfully fixed on the 
ground. And at that moment that villain of a watchman 
woke me up. So, Bhadriyudha, the upshot of the whole 
matter is that I can no longer live without that Malayavati, 
whom I have seen in a picture and in a dream.” 

When the king said this, the warder, Bhadrayudha, per¬ 
ceived that it was a true dream, and be consoled the monarch, 
and said to him: If the king remembers it all exactly, let 
him draw that city on a piece of canvas in order that some 
expedient may be devised in this matter.” The moment the 
king heard this suggestion of Bhadxayudlia’s, he proceeded 
to draw that splendid city on a piece of canvas, and all the 
scene that took place there. Then the warder at once took 
the drawing, and had a new monastery * made, and hung it 
up there on the wall And he directed that in relief-houses 
attached to the monastery, a quantity of food, with pairs of 
garments and gold, should be given to bards coming from 
distant countries. And he gave this order to the dwellers 
in the monastery; “ If anyone comes here who knows the city 
represented here in a picture, let me be informed of it.” * 

In the meanwhile the fierce elephant of the rainy season, 
with irresistible loud deep thunder-roar and long ketaka tusks, 
came down upon the forest of the heats—a forest, the breezes 
of which were scented with the perfume of the jasmine, in 
which travellers sat down on the ground in the shade, and 
trumpet-flowers bloomed. At that time the forest-fire of 
separation of that King VikramSditya began to burn more 
fiercely, fanned by the eastern breeze.^ Then the following 

> Sanskrit, maiho. 

* For a note on methods of finding people, see Cbauvin, op. cit, t, p. 90. 

—N-M.P. 

^ The Petersburg lexicogrephers «oti]d read and I find tlus in 

the Teller MS. and the Sanskrit College MS. Tlie same M5$. read awhudchfomo 
for eUka iurdarta. The latter word should be spelt durikartha. 
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cries were heard among the ladies of his court; “ Haralata, 
bring ice 1 Chitran^» sprinkle him with sandalwood juice 1 
PatraJekha, make a bed cool with lot\is leaves! Kiidar- 
pasena, fan him with plantain leaves! ** And in course of 
tame the cloudy season, terrible with lightning, passed away 
for that king, but the fever of love, biirning* with the 
sorrow of separation, did not pass away. 

Then the autumn, with ber open-lotus face and smile of 
imclosed flowers, came, vocal with the cries of swans,* seeming 
to utter this command ■. “ Let travellers advance on their 
journey; let pleasant tidings be brought about absent dear 
ones; happy may their merry meetings be 1 ” On a certain 
day in that season a bard—who had come from a distance— 
of the name of Sambaiasiddhi, having heard the fame of that 
monastery, built by the warder, entered it to get food. After 
he had been fed, and presented with a pair of garments, he 
saw tiiat painting on the wall of the monastery. When the 
bard had carefully scanned the city delineated there, he was 
astonished, and said : “ I wonder who can have drawn this 
city ? For I alone have seen it, I am certain, and no other; 
and here it is drawn by some second person.” When the 
inhabitants of the monastery heard that, they told BhadrS^ 
yudha; then he in person, and took that bard to the 

king. The king said to Sambarasiddhi: “ Have you really 
seen that city ? ” Then Sambarasiddhi gave him the following 
answer: 

'' When I was wandering about the world, I crossed the 
sea that separates the dvlpas, and beheld that great city 
Malayapura. In that city there dwells a king of the name 
of Malayasiipha, and he has a matchless daughter, named 
Malayavatl, who used to abhor males. But one night she 
som^ow or other saw in a dream a great hero in a convent.* 

1 I refld &od saklUa in Si. 7S. 

2 The two India Office MSS. that contain this passage, and the Sanslit'it 
College MS., make the compound end la r<twah, so the command will be given 

the cries of the swans. In 41. 71, for grathyant&m, No. 1683 and the Sanskrit 
College MS- give In 41. 19, for aWfyaira, three MSS. give kkyOim. 

’ Sanskrit, tnAtfro. The l^pc^ of /A S9 'vas ^erefore a Buddhist. No, SOOS 
reads viharat^ati, which agrees with 41. 40. No. 1882 has viharaturgetar^ 
The Sanskrit College MS. has xAhdrctniTgaUiiii. 
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The mcpment she saw him, that evil spirit of detestation of 
the male sex fled from her mind, as if terrifiecL Then she 
took him to her palace, and in her dream married him, and 
entered with him the bridal chamber. And at that moment 
the night came to an end, and an attendant in her room woke 
her up. Then she banished that servant in her anger, think¬ 
ing upon that dew one whom she had seen in her dream; 
seeing no way of escape owing to the blazing fire of separation, 
utterly overpowered by love, she never rose from her couch 
except to fall back upon rt again with relaxed limbs. She 
was dumb~a5 if possessed by a demon; as if stunned by a 
blow ‘—for when her attendants questioned her, she gave them 
no answer. 

“ Then her father and mother came to hear of it, and 
questioned her; and at last she was, with exceeding diffi¬ 
culty, persuaded to tell them what happened to her in the 
dream, by the mouth of a confidential female friend. Then 
her father comforted her, but she made a solemn vow that, 
if she did not obtain her beloved in six months, she would 
enter the Are. And already five months are past ; who 
knows what will become of her ? This is the story that I 
heard about her in that city.’* 

When Sambarasiddhi had told this story, which tallied so 
well with the king’s own dream, the king was pleased at know¬ 
ing the certainty of the matter, and Bhadj^yudha said to 
him : “ The business is as good as effected, for that king and 
his country own your paramount supremacy. So let us go 
there before the sixth month has passed away.” When the 
warder had said this, King Vikramaditya m^e him inform 
Sambarasiddhi of all the circumstances connected with the 
matter, and honoured him with a present of much wealth, 
and bade him show him the way, and then he seemed to 
bequeath his own burning heat to the rays of the sun, his 
paleness to the clouds, and his thinness to the waters of 
the rivets,* and having become free from sorrow, set out at 
once, escorted by a small force, for the dwelling-place of his 
beloved. 

^ For Ko. ISSS hss Utnai and No. SOCS n9ta. 

* This pro'bably neaos that be started in the autuoD, 
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In course of time, as he advanced, he crossed the sea, and 
reached that city, and there he saw the people in front of it 
engaged in loud lamentation, and when he questioned them, 
he received this answer; “ The Princess Malay avail here, 
as the period of six months is at an end, and she has not 
obtained her beloved, is preparing to enter the fire.’’ Then 
the king went to the place where the pyre had been made 
ready. 

When the people saw him, they made way for him, and 
then the princess beheld that unexpected nectar-rmn to her 
eyes. And she said to her ladies-in-waiting: “ Here is that 
beloved come who married me in a dream, so tell my father 
quickly.” They went and told this to her father, and then 
that king, delivered from his grief, and filled with joy, 
submissively approached the sovereign. 

At that moment the bard Sambarasiddhi, who knew his 
time, lifted up his arm, and chanted aloud this strain: “ Hail, 
thou that with the flame of thy valour hast consumed the 
forest of the army of demons and Mlechchhas I Hail, King, 
lord of the seven-sea-girt earth-bride I Hail, thou that hast 
imposed thy exceedingly heavy yoke on the bowed heads 
of all kings, conquered by thee! Hail, Vishamaiila I Hail, 
Vikramaditya, ocean of v^our I ” 

When the bard said this, King Malayasimha knew that it 
was Vikramaditya himself that had come, and embraced his 
feet.* And after he had welcomed him, he entered his palace 
with him, and his daughter Malayavatl, thus delivered from 
death. And that king gave that daughter of bis to King 
Vikramaditya, thinking himself fortunate in having obtained 
such a son-in-law. And King Vikramaditya, when he saw 
in his arms, in flesh and blood, that Malayavati, whom he 
had previously seen in a picture and in a dream, considered 
it a wonderful fruit of the wishing-tree of Siva’s favour. 
Then Vikramaditya took with him his wife Malayavati, like 
an incarnation of bliss, and crossed the sea resembling his 
long regretful* separation, and being submissively waited 

^ No. SOOS,yaihfl efuire ioiAfi evopne ^alhS rvap»e latiawnSm tSksfiSd ; 

so too No. 1382. The Sanskrit Colley MS. agrees, but omits sv^e. 

* The word that means “regret” may also mean "wave.” 
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upon at every step by kings, with various presents in their 
hands, returned to his own city Ujjayioi. And on beholding 
there that might of his, that satisfied * freeiy every kind of 
curiosity, what people were not astonished, what people did 
not rejoice, what people did not make high festival ? 

^ I follovr Bohtliogk and Roth. Dr Kero would r«ad sn^'ikrUn in the 
sense of “prepared”; be take$ kjnUUam in tbe sense of nuptial ceremonies. 
No. 18S3 (tbe Tailor hfS.) baj mcsnHi and No. SOOS has tatyi. The Sanskrit 
College MS, supports Brockhaus’ text. 
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171, Sfcri/ of King Vikramddiiya 

T hen, once on a time, in the couise of conversation, 
one of Vikramaditya’s queens, called Kalingasena, 
said to her rival queens: What the king did for the 
sake of Malayavati was not wonderful, for this King Visha- 
ma^a has ever been famous on the earth for such like acts. 
Was not I swooped down on hy him and married by force, 
after he had seen a carved likeness of me and been overcome 
by love ? On this account the h&rpafika ' Devasena told me 
a story : that story I will proceed to tell you. Listen. 

“ I was very much vexed, and exclaimed: ‘ How can the 
king be said to have married me lawfully ? ’ Then the Jedr- 
pafika said to me: ‘ Do not be angry, Queen, for the 
married you in eager haste out of a violent passion for you. 
Hear the whole story from the beginning. 


171d. Kalingasena' s Marriage to King VUcramdditya 

Once on a time, when I was serving your husband as a 
hd^pafika, I saw a great boar far away in the wood. Its 
mouth was formidable with tusks, its colour was black as a 
tamdla tree, it looked like an incarnation of the black fortnight 
devouring the digits of the moon. And 1 came. Queen, and 
infortoed the king of it, describing to him as I have done to 
you. And the king went out to hunt, attracted by his love 
for the sport. And when he reached the wood, and was deal¬ 
ing death among the tigers and deer, he saw in the distance 
that boar of which I had informed him. And when he saw 
that wonderful boar, he came to the conclusion that some 
being had assumed that form with an object, and he ascended 
his horse called Ratnakara, the progeny of Uehchhaihsravas. 

^ Sec Vol. IZ, p. 17S, I78n^; Vol. IV, p. l68, l68«», aod Vol. VI, p. 809, 
209n*.—N.M.p, 
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For every day at noon, the sun waits a brief space in the 
sky» and then his charioteer, the dawn, lets the horses loose, 
tl^t they may bathe and feed: and one day Uchchhaih- 
^ravas, having been unyoked from the chariot of the sun, 
approached a mare of the king’s, that he saw in the forest, 
and begot that horse.* 

So the king mounted that swift horse, and quickly pursued 
that boar, that fled to a very remote * part of the forest. 
Then that boar escaped somewhere from his view, being 
swifter even than that horse that had UchchhaihCTavas for a 
sire. Then the king, not having caught him, and seeing that 
I alone had followed him, while he had left the rest of his suite 
far behind, asked me this question: “Do you know how 
much ground we have traversed to get to this place ? ” 
When I heard that. Queen, I made the king this answer: 
‘‘ My lord, we have come three hundred yojanasJ" Then the 
king, being astonished, said : “ Then how have you managed 
to come so far on foot ? ” When he asked me this question 
I answered : “ King, 1 have an ointment for the feet; hear 
the way in which I acquired it. 

“ Long ago, on account of the loss of my wife, I went forth 
to make a pilgrimage to aU the holy bathing-places, and in 
the course of my journey I came one evening to a temple with 
Hoto Xtenc* ^ garden. And I went in there to pass the night, 
ima ohUlinsd ^Jid I saw inside a woman, and 1 remained there 
Oie Ma^c hospitably welcomed by her. And during the 
course oi the night she elevated one lip to heaven, 
resting the other on the earth, and with expanded jaws said 
to me: ‘ Have you seen before anywhere such a mouth as 
this ? ’ Then I fearlessly drew my dagger with a frown, and 
said to her; ' Have you seen su^A a man as this t ’ Then 
she assumed a gentle appearance without any horrible dis¬ 
tortion of shape, and said to me: ‘ I am a Yakshi, Vandhya 
by name, and I am pleased with yo\ir courage; so now tell 
me what I can do to gratify you.’ 

** When the Yakshini said this, I answered her: ‘ If you 
are really pleased with me, then enable me to go round to all 


‘ Cf. Iliad, V, s65 et teq. •, And (still better) Mneid, vij, 280 tt teq. 
* is a misprint for as Dr Ktrti points out. 
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tlie holy waters without any suffering/ When the Yakshi 
heard this, she gave me an ointment for my feet'; by means 
of it I travelled to aU the holy bathing-places, and I have been 
able to run behind you now so far as this place. And by its 
aid I come to this wood here every day, and eat fruits, and 
then return to Ujjayinl and attend upon you.’’ 

When I had told that tale to the king, I saw by his pleased 
face that he thought in his heart that I waa a follower well 
suited to him. I again said to him: “ King, I will bring 
you here some very sweet fruits, if you will be pleased to 
eat them.” The king said to me: “I will not eat; I do 
not reqiiire anything; but do you eat something, as you are 
exhausted.” Then I got hold of a gourd and ate it, and no 
sooner had I eaten it than it turned me into a python. 

But King Vishamaiila, when he saw me suddenly turn 
into a python, was astonished and despondent. So, being 
there alone, he called to mind the Vetala Bhutaketu, whom 
he had long ago made his servant, by delivering him with a 
look from a disease of the eyes. That Vetala came, as soon 
as the king called him to mind, and bowing before him said: 
“ Why did you call me to mind, great king ? Give me your 
orders.” Then the king said : “ Good sir, this my harpaiika 
has been suddenly turned into a python by eating a gourd; 
restore him to his former condition.” But the Vetala said : 
“ King, I have not the power to do this. Powers are strictly 
limited. Can water quench the flame of. lightning ? ” Then 
the king said: “ Then let us go to this village, my friend. 
We may eventually hear of some remedy from the Bhiilas 
there.” 

When the king had come to this conclusion, he went to 
that village with the Vetala. There the bandits surrounded 

^ Id European superstition we find the notton that witclies can through 
the eii bj aaointug themselves with the fat of a toad, Vecken&tedt, WttuHscke 
MarcAcn, p. SSS. In Bartscb, Sagen und GehraticAe am Mei:Janljurg, we read 
(rol. ii, p. Id) that Margretha Detloses confesses that she smeared her feet 
with some black stuff that Satan brought, and then said, dvf imd darum usd 
mrgens an, Anneke Mettloges (tAid., p, S3) smeared herself with yellow fat; 
Anneke Swarten {ihid. p. 27) with black stuff* from an unused pot.—4^. the 
magic ointment in the Nighii, “The Adventures of Bulukiya/' voL v, p. SOS 
(t seq,s,it.p. 
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him, seeing that he wore ornaments. But when they began 
to rain arrows upon him, the Vetala, by the order of the king, 
devoured five hundred of them. The rest fled and told their 
chief what had occurred, and he, whose name was Ekakike- 
iarin, came there in wrath, with his host.* But one of his 
servants recognized the monarch, and the chief, hearing from 
him who it was, came and clung to Vikramaditya’s feet, and 
announced himself. Then the king welcomed kindly the sub¬ 
missive chief, and asked after his health, and said to him r 
“ My kdTpapiica has become a python by eating the fruit of a 
gourd in the forest; so devise some plan for releasing him 
from his transformation.” 

When that chief heard that speech of the king’s, he said to 
him : “ King, let this follower of yours show him to my son 
here.” Then that son of his came with the VetaJa, and made 
me a man as before by means of a sternutatory made of the 
extract of a plant. And then we went jojdblly into the 
presence of the king; and when I bent at the feet of the king, 
the king informed the delighted chief who I was. 

Then the Bhilla chief, Elcakike^arin, after obtaining the 
king’s consent, conducted him and us to his palace. And we 
beheld that dwelling of bis, crowded with Savaras, having its 
high walls covered with the tusks of elephants, adorned with 
tiger-skins ; in which the women had for garments the tails 
of peacocks, for necklaces strings of gunjd fruit, and for 
perfume the ichor that flows from the forehead of elephants. 
There the wife of the chief, having her garments perfumed 
with musk, adorned with pearls and such like ornaments, 
herself waited on the king. 

Then the king, having bathed and taken a meal, observed 
that the chief’s sons were old, while he was a young man, and 
put this question to him : Chief, cxplmn, 1 pray you, this 
that puzzles me. How come? it that you are a yenmg man, 
whereas these children of yours are old ? ” 

When the king had said this to the Savara chief, he 
answered him : “ This, King, is a strange story. Listen, if 
you feel any curiosity about it. 
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171d (1). The Grateful Monkey ' 

I was long ago a Br&hman named Chandrasvfimin, and I 
lived in the city of Mayapurl. One day I went by order of 
my father to the forest to fetch wood. There a monkey stood 
barring my way, but without hurting me, looking at me with 
an eye of grief, pointii^ out to me another path. I said to 
myself: “ This monkey does not bite me, so I had better go 
along the path which he points out, and see what his object 
is.’’ Thereupon I set out with him along that path, and the 
monkey kept going along in front of me, and turning round to 
look at me. And after he had gone some distance, he climbed 
up ojambu tree, and I looked at the upper part of the tree 
—which was covered with a dense network of creepers^and I 
saw a female monkey there with her body fettered by a mass 
of creepers twisted round her, and I understood that it waa 
on this account that the monkey had brought me there. Then 
I climbed up the tree, and cut with my axe the creepers ^ that 
had twisted round and entangled her, and set that female 
monkey at liberty. 

And when I got down from the tree, the male and female 
monkey came down also and embraced my feet. And the 
male monkey left that female clinging to my feet for a moment 
and went and fetched a heavenly fruit, and gave it to me. I 
took it and returned home after I had got my fuel, and there 
I and my wife ate that splendid fruit together, and as soon as 
we had eaten it, we ceased to be liable to old age and disease.^ 

1 See Vol. V, pp. 157, 157n*, 158n. The present storj be&rs perhaps a 
closer resemblAnce to that of Androclijs, A;ilus QeUiQS, Noeitt AUica, v, 14, tlie 
Indian form of which maj be found in Miss Stokes' tale of The Man who 
went to seek his Fate,” Irtdian Faby Taki, p. 68 H se^,—Owing to the Urge 
nomber of sub>ta!e9 inirodaced, a sUghtly different form of enumeration has 
to be adopted.—N.u.i*. 

* Vab should, of course, be valH. 

* Cf. Oesterley’s Bokl&l PacAW!, p. 14] and the note on p. 176. fn 
Julian’s Faria HUiffria, 111, 19, there is a tree, the froit of which makes an old 
man become gradually younger and younger until he reaches the antenatal 
state of non* existence. The passage is refeiTed to by Ilohde, Der Gritefusohe 
IkinoK, p. 207- Baring-Gould, in Appendix A to his Cvitw Mythr of tlie Middle 
Agts, gives a very curious passage from the Bragda Mlgos Saga, an Icelandic 
•version of the romance of Maugis. Here we have a man named VidfOruU who 
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Then there arose in that ccmntry of ours the scourge of 
famine. And afflicted by that calamity the people of that 
land fled in all directions. And I happened in course of time 
to reach this country Tvith my wife. And at that time there 
was a king of the Savaras named Kanehanadamshtra. I 
entered his service with my sword. And as Kanchanadam- 
shtra saw that I came to the front in several engagements, he 
appointed me general. And as I had won the affections of 
that master of mine by my exclusive devotion to him, when 
he died, having no son, he bestowed on me his kingdom. And 
twenty*seven hundred years have passed over my head, since 
I have been in this place, and yet, owing to eating that fruit, 

I do not suffer from old age. 

17 Id. Kalmgo^end^s Marriage to King Vikramdditya 

When Ekaldke^aiin, the King of the Bhillas, had told in 
these words his own history, he went on to ask a favour of 
the astonished monarch, saying: “By the fruit given by the 
monkey I gained a long life, and by that long life I have again 
obtained a perfect fruit—namely, the sight of your august self. 
So I entreat. King, that the condescension towards me which 
you have shown by coming to my house, may be developed 
into gracious approval. I have, King, a daughter of match¬ 
less beauty, born to me by a Kshatriya wife, and her name is 
Madanasundarf. That pearl of maidens ought not to fall to 
the lot of anyone but your Highness. Therefore I bestow her 
on you; marry her with due ceremonies. And I, sovereign, 
will follow you as your slave with twenty thousand archers.” 

When the Bhilla chief addressed this petition to the king, 
he granted it. And in an auspicious hour he married the 
daughter of that chief, who gave him a hundred camels laden . 
with pearls and musk. And after the king had remained 
there seven days, he set out thence with Madanasundari and 
the army of the Bhillas. 

was 1 q the habit of dunging his skin And becoming young eg&in. He dunged 
Ilia skiQ once wlien be was SSO years old, a second time at the age of and 
a thiiti time iu the presence of Charlemagne. It is quite possible that tbe story 
Ui the teat is a form of tJie fable of tbe Wandering Jew. 
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In the meanwhile, after the king had been carried away 
by his horse, our army remained despondent in the forest, 
where the hunting took place; but the warder Bhadtayudha 
said to them: Away with despondency! Even though our 
king has been away for a long time, he is of divine power, 
and no serious misfortune will happen to him. Do you not 
remember how he went to PatfiJa and married there the 
daughter of a N&ga, whose name was SurQpa, and came back 
here alone; and how the hero went to the world of the Gan- 
dharvas, and returned here with Taravaii, the daughter of the 
king of the Gandharvas ? ” With these words BhadrS,yndha 
consoled them all; and they remained at the entrance of the 
forest waiting for the king. 

And while that Madanasundari was advancing leisurely 
by an open path, accompanied by the Savara hosts, the king 
entered that forest on horseback, with myself and the Vet^a, 
in order to get a sight of the boar he had before seen; and 
when he entered it, the boar rushed out in front of him, and 
the moment the king saw it, he killed it with five arrows. 
When it was slain, the VetfiJa rushed to it and tore its belly 
open, and suddenly there issued from it a man of pleasing 
appearance. 

The king, astonished, asked him who he was, and then 
there came there a wild elephant, resembling a moving moun¬ 
tain. When the king saw that wild elephant charging down 
on him, he smote it in a vital place and slew it with a single 
arrow. The Vetala tore open its belly also, and there issued 
from it a man of heavenly appearance, and a woman beautiful 
in all her limbs. And when the king was about to question 
the man who issued from the boar, he said to him : Listen, 
King, I am going to teJl you my history. 

** We two, King, are two sons of gods ^; this one’s name 
is Bhadra, and I am Subha. As we were roaming about we • 
observed the hermit Kanva engaged in meditation. We 
assumed in sport the forms of an elephant and a boar, and 
having done so, we terrified the great sage in our reckless folly, 
and he pronounced on us this curse i ‘ Become in this forest 
an elephant and boar such as you are now; but when you 

' I read dnakwriarmt. 
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shall be killed by King Vikramaditya, you shall be released 
from the cuise.’ So we became an elephant and a boar by 
the curse of the hermit, and we have to-day been set free 
by you. As for this woman, let her tell her own story. 
But touch this boar on the neck and this elephant on 
the back, and they will become for you celestial sword and 
shield.^’ 

When he had said this he disappeared with his companion, 
and the boar and elephant, touched by the hand of the 
became for him a sword and a shield. Then the woman, being 
questioned aboht her history, spoke as follows: 

“I am the wife of a great merchant in Ujjayini named 
Dhanadatta. One night, as I was sleeping on the top of a 
palace, this elephant came and swallowed me and brought me 
here ; however, this man was not inside the elephant, but when 
its belly was tom open he came out of it with me.” 

When the woman said this in grief, the king said to her: 
“Be of good courage! I will take you to your husband’s 
house. Go and journey along in security with my harem.” 
When he had said this, he made the Vetala take her and hand 
her over to the Queen Madanasundari, who was travelling by 
a different path. 

Then, the Vetala having returned, we suddenly saw there 
in the wood two princesses, with a numerous and splendid 
retinue. And the king sent me and summoned their chamber¬ 
lains, and they, when asked whence the two maidens came, 
told the following story: 


17lD (2). The Two Princesses 

There is a dvipa named Ka^a, the home of all feheities. 
In it there is a king rightly named Gunasagara.^ He had 
born to him by his principal queen a daughter named 
Guitavati, who by her beauty produced astonishment even 
in the Creator who made her. And holy seers announced that 
she should have for a husband the lord of the seven dvlpas. 
Whereupon her father, the king, deliberated with his coun¬ 
sellors, and came to this concliision : “ King Vikramaditya 

* I.€. “sea of TtrluftS.” 
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is a suitable busband for my daughter; so I will send her to 
loarry him.” 

Accordingly, the king made his daughter embark in a 
ship on the sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her 
off. But it so happened that when the ship came near 
Suvarnadvipa it was swallowed, with the princess and the 
people on board, by a large fish. But that monstrous fish was 
carried by the current of the sea, as if by the course of Destiny, 
and thrown up on a coast near that dvipa, and there stranded. 
And the people of the neighbourhood, the moment they saw 
it, ran with many weapons in their hands, and killed that 
marvellous fish, and cut open its belly.' And then there 
came out of it that great ship full of people. And when the 
king of that dvtpa heard of it, he came there greatly wonder¬ 
ing. And that king, whose name was Chandralel^ra, and 
who wa.s the brother-in-law of King Gunas&gara, heard the 
whole story from the people in the ship. Then the king, 
finding that Gunavati was the daughter of his sister, took 
her into his palace, and out of joy celebrated a feast. And 
the next day that king put on board a ship in a lucky 
moment his daughter Chandravati, whom he had long in¬ 
tended to give to King VikramSditya, with that Gunavati, 
and sent her off with much magnificence as a gift to that 
sovereign. 

These two princesses, having crossed the sea, by advancing 
gradually, have at length arrived here; and we are their 
attendants. And when we reached this place, a very large 
boar and a very large elephant rushed upon us. Then, King, 
we uttered this cry: “ These maidens have come to offer 
themselves for wives to King Vikramaditya j so preserve 
them for him, ye Guardians of the World, as is meet.” When 
the boar and the elephant heard this, they said to us with 
articulate speech : ” Be of good courage I The mere mention 
of that king’s name ensures your safety. And you shall 
see him arrive here in a moment.” When the boar and the 

1 See VoL II, pp. m, 19«», awi Vol. VI, p J54,154n» end Rohde’s 
now on page J 96 of Der Grieckucke Roman. This is probably the incident 
depicted on the Bharhut Stupa. See General Cunningham's work, Plate 
XXXrV, Medallion 2. 
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•elephant, who were, no doubt, some heavenly beings or others, 
had said this, they went away. 

171p. Kalinga^ma's Marriage to King Vikrcmaditya 

“ This is our story,” said the chamberlain, and then. 
Queen, I said to them t “ And this is the king you seek.’* 
Then they fell at the king’s feet, rejoicing, and made over 
to him those two princesses Gunavati and ChandravaU. 
And the king gave orders to the VetSla and had those two 
fair ones also taken to his queen, saying; “ Let ail three 
travel with Madanasundari.” 

The VetSla returned immediately, and then, Queen, the 
king went with him and myself by an out-of-the-way path. 
And as we were going along in the forest, the sim set; 
and just at that time we heard there the sound of a drum. 
The king asked *. “ Whence comes this sound of a drum? ” 
The Vetala answered him : “ King, there is a temple here. 
It is a marvel of heavenly skill, having been built by 
Vi^vakarman; and this beating of the drum is to annoimce 
the commencement of the evening spectacle.” 

When the VetSla had said this, he and the king and 1 went 
there out of curiosity, and after we had tied up the horse we 
entered. And we saw worshipped there a great linga of 
igrkshyaratm,' and in front of it a spectacle with blazing 
lights. And there danced there for a long time three nymphs 
of celestial beauty, in four kinds of measures, accompanied 
with music and singing. And at the end of the spectacle 
we b^eld a wonder, for the dancing nymphs disappeared in 
the figures carved on the pillars of the temple; and in the 
same way the singers and players went into the figures of 
men painted on the walls. When the king saw this he was 
astonished; but the Vetala said to him j Such is thfo 
heavenly enchantment produced by Viivakarman, lasting for 
ever, for this will always take place at both twihghts.” 

^ A certaia dark-coloured precious etone. Bbhtlingk and Both g.v. " _ 

Sir George Grierson tells me be thloks it must be the same as the Gantda- 
wbicli means " emerald.” Both words have the same literal meaning 
anjwaj.—N.M.p. 
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When he had said this, we wandered about in the temple, 
and saw in one place a female figure, on a pillar, of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty. When the king saw her, he was bewildered 
by her beauty, and remained for a moment absent-minded and 
motionless, so that he himself was like a figure cut on a pillar. 
And he exclaimed : “ If I do not see a living woman like this 
figure, of what profit to me is my kingdom or my life ? ” 
V^en the Vetfila heard this, he said : “ Your wish is not hard 
to gratify, for the King of Kalinga has a daughter named 
Kalingasena, and a sculptor of Vardhamana seeing her, and 
being desirous of representing her beauty, carved this figure in 
imitation of her.* So return to Ujjayini, King, and ask that 
King of Kalinga for his daughter, or carry her off by force.” 
This speech of the VetSla’s the king laid up in his heart. 

Then we spent that night there. And the next morning we 
set out, and we saw two handsome men under an a4oka tree, 
and then they rose up and bowed before the king. Then the 
king said to them : “ Who are you, and why are you in, the 
forest f ” One of them answered : “ Listen, King, I will tell 
you the whole story. 


171n (8). The Merchant Dhanadaita who lost his Wife 

I am the son of a merchant in Ujjayini, and my name is 
Dhanadatta. Once on a time I went to sleep on the top of 
my palace. In the morning I woke up and looked about me, 
and lo! my wife was not in the palace, nor in the garden 
attached to it, nor anywhere about it. I said to myself: 
** She has not lost her heart to another man; of that I am 
convinced by the fact that the garland which she gave me, 
telling me that as long as she remained chaste it would cer¬ 
tainly not fade, is still as fresh as ever.* So I cannot think 
where she has gone—whether she has been carried off by a 
demon or some other evil being, or what has happened to 

^ The Petersburg lesicograpbers explain it as a statue of tHa wood. Tbej 
explain stamhhoiiir^ too as tvie am einern Ifotien gesckniUen, toif eim Statue vott 
Hoiz. But conld not tbe dguies be cut in stone, as the Bharhut sculptures are ? 

^ See Vol, I,pp. 156, t65-l68. The parallel to the story of the "Wright’s 
Chaste Wife " is strikingly close. 
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her.” With these thoughts in my mind I remained looking 
for her, crying out, lamenting and weeping; consumed by 
the fire of separation from her; taking no food. Then my 
relations succeeded at last in consoling me to a certain extent, 
and I took food, and I made my abode in a temple, and 
remained there plunged in grief, feasting Brahmans. 

Once when I was quite broken down, this Brahman came 
to me there, and I refreshed him with a bath and food, and 
after he had eaten, I asked him whence he came, and he 
said : I am from a village near Varanasi.” My servants 
told him my cause of woe, and he said : Why have you, 
like an unenterprising man, allowed your spirits to sink ? 
The energetic man obtains even that which it is hard to 
attain; so rise up, my friend, and let us look for your wife. 
I will help you.” 

I said: “ How are we to look for her, when we do not even 
know in what direction she has gone ? ” When I said this, 
he answered me kindly: “Do not say this. Did not Keiata 
long ago recover his wife, when it seemed hopeless he should 
ever be reunited with her ? Hear his story in proof of it. 

17lD (4). The Ttw) Brdhmam Ke4ata and Kandarpa 

There lived in the city of PaUliputra a wealthy young 
BrShman, the son of a Br^man; his name was Ke^ata, and 
he was in beauty like a second God of Love. He wished to 
obtain a wife like himself, and so he went forth secretly * 
from his parents* house, and wandered through various lands 
on the pretext of visiting holy bathing-places. And in the 
course of his wanderings he came once on a time to a bank of 
the NarmadS, and he saw a numerous procession of bride¬ 
groom’s friends coming that way. And a distinguished old 
Brahman, belonging to that company, when he saw Ke^ata 
in the distance, left his companions, and coming up to him 
accosted him, and respectfully said to him in private; “I 
have a certain favour to ask of you, and it is one which you 
can easily do for me, but the benefit conferred on me will be 

1 Dr Kem would read aviHUt. TKia ie conArmed b 7 the Sanekrit College 
MS. and b; MS. No. 1S83 \ Ko. SOOS has avadiio. 
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a very great one; so, if you will do it, I will proceed to say 
what it is.’' When Ke^ata heard this, he said: “Noble sir, 
if what you say is possible, I must certainly do it: let the 
benefit be conferred on you.” 

When the Brahman heard that, he said: “ Listen, my 
good young man. I have a son, who is the prince of ugly, as 
you are of good-looking, men. He has projecting teeth, a flat 
nose, a black colour, squinting eyes, a big bdiy, crooked feet, 
and ears like winnowing-baskets. Though he is such, I, out 
of my love for him, described him as handsome, and asked 
a Brahman, named Ratnadatta, to give him Ms daughter, 
named Rupavati, and he has agreed to do it. The girl is as 
beautiful as her name expresses, and to-day they are to be 
married. For this reason we have come. But I know that, 
when that purposed connection of mine sees my son, he will 
refuse to give him ins daughter, and this attempt will be fruit¬ 
less. And while thinking how I could find some way out of 
the difficulty, I have met you here, courteous sir; so quickly 
perform for me my desire, as you have pledged your word to 
do. Come with us and marty that maiden, and hand her over 
to my son to-day, for you are as good-looking as the bride.” 

When Ke^ta heard this, he said: “Agreed!” And so 
the old Brahman took Ke^ata with him, and they crossed the 
Narmada in boats and landed on the opposite bank, And 
so he reached the city, and rested outside it with his followers, 
and at that time the sun also, the traveller of the sky, went to 
his rest on the moimtain of setting. Then the darkness began 
to diffuse itself abroad, and Ke^ata, having gone to rinse his 
mouth, saw a terrible Rakshasa rise up near the water. And 
the Rakshasa said : “ Where will you go from me,* Ke^ata ? 
I am about to devoinr you.” Thereupon Ke^ata said to the 
Rakshasa : “ Do not devour me now ; I will certainly come 
back to you presently, when I have done the BrShman the 
service I promised.” When the lUkshasa heard this, he 
made Ke^ata take an oath to this effect,^ and then let him 

^ Both the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS, have.y£^an for 
p&syaai The latter would mean : “ Where wlU you drink ?" 

* This is another example of the " Promise to Return " See OceoK, 

Vol. VIZ, p, SOS, 203n*.— K.M.P. 
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go; and he returned to the company of the bridegroom’s 
friends. 

Then the old Brahman brought Kesata adorned with the 
ornaments of a bridegroom, and entered that dty with all 
the bridegxoom^s party. And then he made him enter the 
house of Ratnadatta, in which an altax-platform was ready 
prepared, and which was made to resound with the music [of 
various instruments. And Kesata majried there with all due 
ceremonies that fair-faced Rupavati, to whom her father gave 
great wealth. And the women there rejoiced, seeing that the 
bride and bridegroom were well matched. And not only 
Rupavati, when she saw that such a bridegroom had arrived, 
but her friends also, fell in love with him. But Kesata at that 
time was overpowered with despondency and astonishment. 

And at night Rupavali, seeing that her husband, as he lay 
on the bed, was plunged in thought, and kept his head turned 
away, pretended to be asleep. And in the dead of night 
Kesata, thinking that she was asleep, went out to that Rak- 
shasa to keep his promise. And that faithful wife Rupavati 
also gently rose up unobserved and followed her husband, full 
of curiosity. And when Ke^ta arrived where the Rakshasa 
was, the latter said to him : “Bravo I You have kept your 
promise faithfully, Keiata: you are a man of noble character. 
You sanctify your city of Pataliputra and your father De^ata 
by your virtue, so approach, that I may devom you.” When 
Rupavati heard that, she came up quickly and said : “ Eat 
me, for if my husband is eaten, what will become of me ? ’* 
The Rakshasa said: “ You can live on alms.” She replied: 
“ Who, noble sir, will give alms to me who am a woman ? ” 
The Rfifcshasa said r “ If anyone refuses to give you alms 
when asked to do so, his head shall split in a himdred pieces.” * 
Then she said: “ This being so, give me my husband by way 
of alms.” And as the Rakshasa would not give him, his head 
at once split asunder, and he died. Then Rupavati returned 
to her bridal chamber with her hiisband, who was exceedingly 
astonished at her virtue, and at that moment the night came 
to an end. 

And the next morning the bridegroom’s friends took food 

* C/- Vol. V, pp, 95, 96.—N.M.p. 
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and set out from that city, and reached the bank of the Nar¬ 
mada with the newly married pair. Then the old Brahman, 
who was their leader, put the Wc Ruparati, with her attend¬ 
ants, on board one boat, and went on board a second himself, 
and cunningly made Ke^*^ embark on a third, having pre¬ 
viously made an agreement with the boatmen; but before he 
went on board he took from him all the ornaments he had 
lent him. Then the Brahman was ferried across with the wife 
and the bridegroom’s party, but Kesata was kept out in the 
middle of the stream by the boatmen, and carried to a great 
distance. Then those boatmen pushed the boat and Keiata 
into a place where the current ran full and strong, and swam 
ashore themselves, having been bribed by the old Brahman. 

But Keiata was carried with the boat, by the river which 
was lashed into waves by the wind, into the sea, and at last a 
wave flung him up on the coaat. There he recovered strength 
and spirits, as he was not doomed to die just yet; and he said 
to himself: “ Well, that Brahman has made me a fine recom¬ 
pense ! But was not the fact that he married his son by 
means of a substitute in itself sufficient proof that he was a 
fool and a scoundrel? 

While he remained there, biuied in such thoughts, the 
night came on him, when the companies of air-flying witches 
begin to roam about. He remained sleepless through it, and 
in the fourth watch he heard a noise in the sky, and saw a 
handsome' man fall from heaven in front of him. Keiata 
was terrified at first, but after some time he saw that he had 
nothing uncanny about him, so he said to him r “ Who are 
you, sir?” Then the man said: “First tell me who you 
are, and then I will tell you who I am.” Hearing that, 
Kesata told him his history. Then the man said: “My 
friend, you are exactly in the same predicament as myself, 
so I will now tell you my history. Listen. 

“ There is on the bank of the River Vena a city named 
Ratnapma; I am a BrShman householder in that city, the 
son of a rich man, and my name is Kandarpa, One evening 
I went down to the River Vena to draw water, and I slipped 
and fell into it, and was carried away by the current. The 
^ I insert snUiuyam before from the Sanskrit College MS. 
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current carried me a long way during that night, and when 
the morning came, aa I was not doomed to die yet, it brought 
me to the foot of a tree that grew on the bank. I climbed 
Kandarpu bank by the help of the tree, and when I 

rtiaietAi4 had recovered breath I saw in front of me a 
AdtenHists great empty temple dedicated to the Mothers. I 
entered it, and when I saw before me the Mothers flashing, 
as it were, with brightness and power, my fear was allayed, 
and I bowed before them, and praised them, and addressed 
this prayer to them: ‘ Venerable ones, deliver me, a miserable 
man; for I have to-day come here as a suppliant for your 
protection,’ When I had uttered this prayer, being exhausted 
with my stru^Ies in the current of the river, I rested, my 
friend, till my fatigue gradually disappeared, and the day dis¬ 
appeared also. And then there appeared the horrible female 
ascetic called Night, furnished with many stars by way of a 
bone necklace, white with moonlight instead of ashes, and 
carrying the moon for a gleaming skull. 

“ And then, I remember, a hand of witches came out from 
the company of the Mothers, and they said to one another: 
‘ To-night we must go to the general assembly of the witches 
in Chakrapura,^ and how can this Brahman be kept safe in 
this place which is full of wild beasts ? So let us take him 
to some place where he will be happy; and afterwards we 
will bring him back again i he has fled to us for protection.’ 
When they had said this, they adorned me, and, carrying me 
through the air, placed me in the house of a rich Brahman 
in a certain city, and went away. 

“ And when I looked about me there, lo f the altar was 
prepared for a marriage, and the auspicious hour had 
arrived, but the procession of bridegroom’s friends was 
nowhere to be seen. And all the people, seeing me in front 
of the door arrayed in bridegroom’s garments of heavenly 
splendour, said: ‘ Here is the bridegroom at any rate arrived.’ 
Then the Brahman of the house took me to the altar, and 
led his daughter there adorned, and gave her to me with the 
usual ceremonies. And the women said to one another: 

I Both the IjadiA Oifice MSS. reed Vukrapvn. The Seofikrlt College MS. 
supports Brockhaius' text 
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‘Fortunate is it that the beauty of Sumanas has borne fruit 
by winning her a bridegroom like herself! ’ Then, having 
married Sumanas, I slept with her in the palace, gratified by 
having every want supplied in the most magnificent style. 

“ Then those witches came back from their assembly in 
this last watch of the night, and by their supernatural power 
carried me off, and flew up into the air with me. And while 
they were flying through the air they had a fight with another 
set of witches, who came wishing to carry me off, and they 
let me go, and I fell down here. And I do not know the city 
where I married that Sumanas; and I cannot tell what will 
become of her now. This succession of misfortunes, which 
Destiny has brought upon me, has now ended in happiness by 
my meeting with you.” 

When Kandarpa had given this account of his adventures, 
Kesata said to him i “ Do not be afraid, my friend: the 
witches will have no power over you henceforth, since I 
possess a certain irresistifale charm, which will keep them at 
a distance. Now let us roam about together j Destiny will 
bestow on us good fortune.” And while they were engaged 
in this conversation the night came to an end. 

In the morning Ke^ata and Kandarpa set out from that 
place together, and, crossing the sea, reached in due course 
a city named Bhimapura, near the river called Ratnanadi. 
There they heard a great noise on the bank of that river, and 
when they went to the place whence it came, they saw a fish 
that filled the channel of the stream from bank to bank. 
It had been thrown up by the tide of the sea, and had got 
fast in the river owing to the vastness of its bulk, and men 
with various weapons in their hands were cutting it up to 
procure flesh. And while they were cutting it open there 
came out of its beUy a woman, and being beheld by the 
people with astonishment, she came terrified to the bank. 

Then Kandarpa looked at her, and said exultingly to 
Keiata: “ My friend, here is that very Sumanas, whom I 
married! But I do not know how she came to be living in 
the belly of a fish. So let us remain here in silence, imtil 
the whole matter is cleared up.” Ke^ata consented, and 
they remained there. And the people said to Sumanas j 
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“ Who ore you, and wiiat is the meaning of this ? Then 
she said very reluctantly : 

I am the daughter of a crest-jewel of Brfihmans, named 
Jayadatta, who lived in the city of Ratnakara. My name is 
Sumanas, and one night I was married to a certain handsome 
young Brahman, who was a suitable match for me. That 
very night my husband went away somewhere, while I was 
asleep ; and though my father made diligent search for him, 
he could not find him anywhere. Then I threw myself into 
the river to cool the fixe of grief at separation from Mm, and 
I was swallowed by this fish; and now Destiny has brought 
me here.” 

While she was saying this a Brahman named Yajnasvfimin 
rushed out of the crowd and embraced her, and said this to 
her r “ Come, come with me, niece! You are the daughter of 
my sister 5 for I am Yajnasvamin, your mother^s own brother. 
When Sumanas heard that, she uncovered her face and looked 
at him, and recognising her uncle, she embraced his feet, 
weeping. But after a moment she ceased weeping, and said 
to hhy : “Do you give me fuel, for, as I am separated from 
my husband, I have no other refuge but the fire.” 

Her imcie did all be could to dissuade her, but she would 
not abandon her intention; and then Kandarpa, having thus 
seen her real feelings tested, came up to her. When the 
wise Sumanas saw him near her she recognised him, and fell 
weeping at his feet. And when the discreet woman was 
questioned by the people, and by that uncle of hers, she 
answered: He is my husband.” Then all were delighted. 

And YajnasvSmin took her husband Kandarpa to his house, 
together with Ke^ata. There they told their adventures, and 
Yajnasvamin and bis family lovin^y waited on them with 
many hospitable attentions. 

After some days had passed, Ke^ata said to Kandarpa: 
“ You have gained all you want by recovering your longed- 
for wife; so now go with her to Ratnapura, your own dty. 
But as I have not attained the object of my desire, I will not 
return to my own country. I, my friend, will make a pilgrim* 
age to all the holy bathing-places and so destroy my body.” 
When Yajnasvamin, in Bhimapura, heard this, he said to 
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Kesata: Wliy do you utter this despondent speech ? As long 
as people are alive there is nothing they cannot get. In 
proof of this hear the story of KusumSyudha, which I am 
about to tell you, 

17lD (5). KxLsumdy^idha and Kamalahchand 

There was in a town named Chandrapura a Brahman 
named Devasvamin; he had a very beautifui .daughter 
named KamalalochanA; and he had a young Brahman 
pupil named Kusumayudha, and that pupil and his daughter 
loved one another well. 

One day her father made up his mind to give her to 
another suitor, and at once that maiden sent by her confidante 
the following message to Kusumayudha: ** Though I have 
long ago fixed my heart on you for a husbsind, my father has 
promised to give me to another, so devise a scheme for carry¬ 
ing me off hence.” So Kusumayudha made an arrangement 
to carry her off, and he placed outside her house at night a 
servant with a mule for that purpose. So she quietly went 
out and mounted the mule, but that servant did not take her 
to his master; he took her somewhere else, to make her his 
own. 

And during the night he took Kamalalochan^ a long dis¬ 
tance, and they reached a certain city by the morning, when 
that chaste woman said to the servants “Where is my 
husband, your master ? Why do you not take me to him ? ” 
When the cunning rogue heard this, he said to her who was 
alone in a foreign country : “ 1 am going to marry you my¬ 
self : never mind about him • how can you get to him now ? ” 
When the discreet woman heard this, she said : “ Indeed I 
love you very much.” ^ Then the rascal left her in the garden 
of the city, and went to the market to buy the things required 
fox a wading. In the meanwhile that maiden fled, with 
the mule, and entered the house of a certain old man who 
made garlands. She told him h^ history, and he made her 

^ No. ISSS and th« Saaskrii College MS. give t^rhi for Ai ftsd priyaift 
{^r priyak. No, dOOS Agrees with the above MS5. in the lirst point »nd in the 
second with BrockhAus. 
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welcome; so she remained there. And the wicked servant, not 
finding her in the garden, went away from it disappointed, 
and returned to his master Knsumayudha. And when his 
master questioned him, he said: The fact is, you are an 
upright man yourself, and you do not understand the ways of 
deceitful women. No sooner did she come out and was seen, 
than I was seiaed there by those other men, and the mule was 
taken away from me. By good luck I managed to escape, 
and have come here.” V^en Kusumayudha heard this, he 
remained silent and plunged in thought. 

One day his father sent him to be married, and as he 
was going along he reached the dty where Kamalalochana 
was. There he made the bridegroom’s followers encamp in a 
nei^bouring garden, and while he was roaming about alone, 
Keunalalochana saw him, and told the garland-maker in 
whose house she was living. He went and told her intended 
husband what had taken place, and hrou^t him to her. Then 
the garland-maker collected the necessary things, and the 
long-desired marriage between the youth and the maiden was 
immediately celebrated. Then Kusum&yudha punished that 
wicked servant, and married in addition that second maiden, 
who was the cause of his finding KamalalochanS,, and in 
order to marry whom he had started from home. And he 
returned rejoicing to his own ccruntry with those two wives. 

X7lD (4). The Two BTohmans Ke^aUx and Kandarpa 

” Thus the fortunate are reunited in the most unexpected 
manner; and so you may be certain, Ke^ata, of regaining yorur 
beloved soon in the same way.” When Yajnasvamin had 
said this, Kandarpa, Sumanas and Ke^ata remained for some 
days in his house, and then set out for their own country. 
But on the way they reached a great forest, and they were 
separated from one another in the confusion produced by a 
charge of wild elephants. Of the party Ke^ta went on alone, 
and grieved, and in course of time reached the city of 
and found his friend Kandarpa there. And he went with him 
to his own city P4taliputra, and he remained there some time 
welcomed by his father. And there he told his parents all his 
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adventures, beginning with his marrying Rupavati, and 
ending with the story of Kandarpa. 

In the meanwhile Sumanas fled, terrified at the elephants, 
and entered a thicket, and while she was there the sun set for 
her. And when night came on she cried out in her woe: 
“ Alas, my husband 1 Alas, my father ! Alas, my mother I ” 
and resolved to fling herself into a forest fire. And in the 
meanwhile that company of witches, that were so full of pity 
for Kandarpa, having conquered the other witches, reached 
their own temple. There they remembered Kandarpa, and 
finding out by their supernatural knowledge that his wife 
had lost her way in a wood, they deliberated as follows: 
** Kandarpa, being a resolute man, will unaided obtain his 
d^ire; but his wife, being a young girl, and having lost her 
way in the forest, will assuredly die. So let us take her 
and put her down in Ratnapura, in order that she may live 
there in the house of Kandarpa’s father with his other wife.” 
When the witches had come to this conclusion, they went to 
that forest and comforted Sumanas there, and took her and 
left her in Ratnapiira. 

When the night had passed, Sumanas, wandering about 
in that city, heard the following cry in the mouths of the 
people, who were running hither and thither: “Lot the 
virtuous Anangavata, wife of the Brahman Kandarpa, who, 
after her husband had gone somewhere or other, lived a long 
time in hope of reunion with him, not having recovered him, 
has now gone out in despair to enter the fire, followed by her 
weeping father-in-law and mother-in-law.” When Sumanas 
heard that, she went quickly to the place where the pyre had 
been made, and going to Anangavati, said to her, in order to 
dissuade her: ” Noble lady, do not act rashly, for that 
husband of yours is alive.” Having said this, she told the 
whole story from the beginning. And she showed the 
jewelled ring that Kandarpa gave her. Then all welcomed 
her, perceiving that her account was true. Then Kandarpa^s 
father honoured that bride Sumanas, and gladly lodged her 
in his house with the delighted Anangavati. 

Then Kandarpa left Pataliputra * without telling Keiato, 

^ 2 read i^5{alipvtrakSt 
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as he knew he would not like rt, in order to roam about in 
search of Suraanas- And after he had gone, Keiata, feeling 
unhappy without Rupavati, left his house without his parents* 
knowledge, and went to roam about hither and thither. And 
Kandarpa, in the course of his wanderings, happened to visit 
that very city where Kc^ta mwied Rtipavati. And hear¬ 
ing a great noise of people, he asked what it meant, and a 
c^ain man said to him: *‘Here is Rupavati preparing to 
die, as she cannot find her husband Kesata; the tumxilt is 
on that account. Listen to the story connected with her.” 
Then that msm related the strange story of Rupavati’s mar¬ 
riage with Kesata and of her adventure with the Rskshasa, 
and then continued as follows : 

“ Then that old Brahman, having tricked Kesata, went 
on his way, taking with him Rupavati for his son ; but no¬ 
body knew where Keiata had gone after marrying her. And 
Rupavati, not seeing Kesata on the journey, said : ‘ Why do 
I not see my husband here, though all the rest of the party axe 
travelling along with me ? ’ When the old Brahman heard 
that, he showed her that son of his, and said to her: * My 
daughter, this son of mine is your husband: behold him I * 
Then Rupavala said in a rage to the old man there: ‘ I will 
not have this ugly fellow for a husband I I will certainly die 
if I cannot get that husband who married me yesterday.’ 

“ Saying this, she at once stopped eating and drinking; 
and the old man, through feM of the king, had her taken back 
to her father’s house. There she told the trick that the old 
Brahman had played her, and her father, in great grief, said 
to her : ‘ How axe we to discover, my daughter, who the man 
that married you is ? ’ Then Rupavati said: ' My husband’s 
name is Kesata, and he is the son of a Brahman named 
De^ta in Pataliputra 5 for so much I heard from the mouth 
of a Rakshasa.* When she had said this, she told her father 
the whole story of her husband and the Rakshasa. Then her 
father went and saw the Rakshasa lying dead, and so he 
believed his daughter’s story, and was pleased with the virtue 
of that couple. 

“ He consoled his daughter with hopes of reunion with her 
husband, and sent his son to Kesata’s father in Pataliputra 
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to search for him. And after some time he came back and 
said 1 ‘ We saw the householder Desata in Pataliputra. But 
when we asked him where his son Kcsata was, he answered 
us with tears : “ My son Kesata is not here. He did return 
here, and a Mend of his named Kandarpa came with him; 
but he went away from here without telling me, pining for 
Rupavatl.” When we heard this speech of his, we came back 
here in due course.’ 

“ When those sent to search had brought back this report, 
Bupava^ said to her father: ‘ 1 shall never recover my 
husband, so I will enter the fire ; how long, father, can I live 
here without my husband ? ’ She went on saying this, and 
as her father has not been able to dissuade her, she has come 
out to-day to perish in the fire. And two maidens, Mends 
of hers, have come out to die in the same way ; one is called 
Syingirava'K, and the other Anuragavati. For long ago, at 
the marriage of Rupavatl, they saw Kesata and made up their 
minds that they would have him for a husband, as their hearts 
were captivated by his beauty. This is the meaning of the 
noise which the people here are making.” 

When Kandarpa heard this from that man, he went to the 
pyre which had been heaped up by those ladies. He made a 
sign to the people from a distance to cease their tumiilt, and, 
going up quickly, he said to Rupavati, who was worshipping 
the fire: ” Noble lady, desist from this rashness. That 
husband of yours, Kelata, is alive; he is my Mend: know 
that I am Kandarpa.” When he had said this, he told her 
all Ke^ata’s adventures, beginning with the circumstance of 
the old Brahman’s treacherously making him embark on the 
boat. Then Rupavatl believed him, as his story tallied so 
completely with what she knew, and she joyfully entered her 
father’s house with those two friends. And her father kindly 
welcomed Kandarpa and took good core of him. And so he 
remained there, to please him. 

In the meanwhile it happened that, as Keiata was 
roaming about, he reached Ratnapura, and found there the 
house of Kandarpa, in which the two wives were. And as 
he was wandering about near the house, SuTuanas, the wife 
of Kandarpa, saw him from the top of her house, and said. 
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delighted, to her father-in-law and mother-in-law, and the 
other people in the house: “ Here, now, is Ke^ata, my 
husband’s friend, axrived; we may hear* news of my husband 
from him. Quickly invite him in.” Then they went and, 
on some pretext or other, brought in Ke^ata as she advised, 
and when he saw Sumanas come towards him, he was de¬ 
lighted. And after he had rested she questbned him, and 
he immediately told her his own and Kandaxpa’s adventures, 
after the scare produced by the wild elephants. 

He remain^ there some days, hospitably entertained, 
and then a messenger came from Kandarpa with a letter, 
The messenger said : Kandarpa and Rupavati are in the 
town where Kandarpa’s friend Kei^a*^ married Rupavati ” ; 
and the contents of the letter were to the same effect. And 
Kei^ata, with tears, communicated the tidings to the father of 
Kandarpa. 

And the next day Kandarpa’s father sent, in high glee, 
a messenger to bring his son, and dismissed Ke^ata, that 
he might join his beloved. And went with that 

messenger, who brou^t the letter, to that country where 
Rupavati was living in her father’s house. There, after a 
long absence, he greeted and refreshed the delighted Rupa- 
vsXi, as the cloud does the chdtaki. He met Kandarpa once 
more, and he married, at the instance of RQpavati, her two 
before-mentioned friends, Anuragavata and Sringaravati. 
And then Keiata went with Rupavati and them to his 
own land, after taking leave of Kandarpa, And Kandarpa 
returned to Ratnapura with the messenger, and was once 
more united to Sumanas and Anangavati and his relations. 
So Kandarpa regained his beloved Sumanas, and Kesata his 
beloved RQpavari, and they lived enjoying the good things 
of this life, each in his own country. 


171n (3). The Merchant DhanadaUa tvho lost ki$ Wije 

“ Thus men of firm resolution, though separated by 
adverse destiny, are reunited with their dear ones, despising 
even terrible sufferings, and taking no account of their 
interminable duration. So rise up quickly, my friend; let 
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US go. You also -will find your wife, if you search for her. 
Who knows the way of Destiny t I myself regained my 
wife alive after she had died.” 


17lD. Kcdin^asena*8 Marriage to King Vikramdditya 

“ Telling me this tale, my friend encouraged me; and 
himself accompanied me. And so roaming about with him, 
I reached this land, and here I saw a mighty elephant and 
a wild hoar. And (wonderful to say I) I saw that elephant 
bring my helpless wife out of his mouth and swallow her 
again. And 1 followed that elephant, which appeared for a 
moment and then disappeared for a long time; and in ray 
search for it I have now, thanks to my merits, beheld your 
Majesty here.” 

When the young merchant had said this, VikramSxiitya 
sent for his wife, whom he had rescued by killing the elephant, 
and handed her over to him. And then the couple, delighted 
at their m^vellous reunion, recounted their adventures to 
one another, and their mouths were loud in prmse of the 
glorious King Vishamaiila. 



CHAPTER CXXIV 


17Id. Kalii%ga$end.^$ Marriage to King VUcnxmdditya 

T hen King Vikrama^tya put this question to the 
frien d of young merchant, who came with him : 
“ You said that you recovered your wife alive after 
she was dead: how could that be ? Tell us, good sir, the 
whole story at length.” When the king said this to the friend 
of the young mer^ant, the latter answered : “ Listen, King, 
if you have any curiosity about it, 1 proceed to tell the story. 


17lD (6). The Br&vman who recovered his Wife alive 
after her Death 

I am a young Brahman of the name of Chandrasvamin, 
living on that magnificent grant to Brahmans called Brahma- 
sthala, and I have a beautiful wife in my house. One day 
I had gone to the village for some object, by my father’s 
orders, and a kdpalika, who had come to beg, cast eyes on 
that wife of mine. She caught a fever from the moment he 
looked at her, and in the evening she died. Then my relations 
look her and put her on the pyre during the night. And 
when the pyre was in full blaze I returned there from the 
village; and I heard what had happened from my family, 
who wept before me. 

Then I went near the pyre, and the kdpdlika came there, 
with the magic staff dancing * on his shoulder and the boom¬ 
ing drum in his hand. He quenched the flame of the pyre. 
King, by throwing ashes on it,* and then my wife rose up 

> The kltatvStiga, a club shaped like the foot of a bedstead— 1 . 9 . a staff with 
a akul) at the top—considered as the weapon of Siva, and carried bj ascetics 
and Yogis. For iofah the MSS. give ravak. This would mean that the ascetic 
was beatiog his dram. The word in No. might be iloA, but is no doubt 
meant for raw^i- 

* Cf. VoL VI, p. 180, and Canney," Ashes," Hastings' Sncy. Bef. Sit,vol. a, 

p. 112 « Jtfg.—N.M.P, 

6B 
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from tte midst of it uninjiared. The kapalika took with 
him my wife, who followed him, drawn by his maj^ power, 
and ran off quickly ; and I followed him with my bow and 
arrows. 

And when he reached a cave on the bank of the Ganges he 
put the magic staff down on the ground, and said cxultingly 
to two maidens who were in it: “ She, without whom I 
could not marry you, though I had obtained you, has come 
into my possesion; and so my vow has been successfully 
accomplished.” * Saying this, he showed them my wife, and 
at that moment I flung his magic staff into the Ganges. And 
when he had lost his magic power by the lo^ of the staff, I 
reproached him, exclaiming ; “ Kapdlika, as you wish to rob 
me of my wife, you shall live no longer.” Then the scoundrel, 
not seeing his magic staff, tried to run away; but I drew my 
bow and killed him with a poisoned arrow. Thus do heretics, 
who feign the vows of Siva only for the pleasure of accom¬ 
plishing nefarious ends, fall, though their sin has already 
sunk them deep enough. 

Then I took my wife, and those other two maidens, and 
I returned home, exciting the astonishment of my relations. 
Then I asked those two maidens to teU me their history, and 
they gave me this answer: “We ate the daughters respec¬ 
tively of a king and a chief merchant in Benares, and the 
kapdlika carried us off by the same magic process by which 
he carried off your wife; and thanks to you we have been 
delivered from the villain without suffering insult.” This 
was their tale. And the next day I took them to Benares and 
handed them over to their relations, after telling what had 
befallen them.* 

And as I was returning thence I saw this young merchant, 
who had lost his wife, and I came here with him. Moreover, 
I anointed my body with an ointment that I found in the cave 

* 1 separate pralijna from gtddimii. 

5 It is possible that this may be the original of the fourth story in the 
tenth day of the Decomerota^—Personally I can see no resemblanoe whatsoever. 
Boccaccio's Ule of Carisendi and Catalina is merely Intended as an example of 
great liberality on the part of a lover whose passion was not returned. The 
lady in question was bnried as dead, but her lover, on girfng her a last kiss in 
her tomb, finds her heart feebly bea-ting, and rescues her.— n.m.p. 
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of tile kdpdlika ; and, observe, perfume still exhales from it, 
even though it has been wsshed. 

ITlD. Ealinga^end’s Marricge to King Vikramddiiyo 

“In this sense did I recover my wife arisen from the 
dead/’ 

When the Brahman had told this story, the king honoured 
him and the young merchant, and sent them on their way. 
And then that King Vihramaditya, taking with him Guna- 
vati, Chandravati and Madanasundari, and having met his 
own forces, returned to the dty of XJjjayini, and there he 
married Gunavati and ChandravaU. 

Then the king called to mind the figure carved on a pillar 
that he had seen in the temple built by Vi^vakarman, and he 
gave this order to the warder: “ Let an ambassador be sent 
to Kalingasena to demand from him that maiden whose 
likeness I saw carved on the pillai*.” When the warder re¬ 
ceived this command from the king, he brought before him 
an ambassador named Suvigraha, and sent him off with a 
message. 

So the ambassador went to the country of Kalinga, and 
when he had seen the King Kalingasena, he delivered to him 
the message with which he had been entrusted, which was as 
follows I “ King, the glorious sovereign Vikramaditya sends 
you this command: ' You know that every jewel on the 
earth comes to me as my due; and you have a pearl of a 
daughter, so hand her over to me, and then by my fevour 
you shall enjoy in your own realm an unopposed sway.’ ” 
When the King of Kalinga heard this, he was very angry, 
and he said: “ Who is this King Vikramaditya ? Does he 
presume to give me orders and ask for my daughter as a 
tribute ? Blinded with pride he shall be cast down.” When 
the ambassador heard this from Kalingasena, he said to him: 
“ How can you, being a servant, dare to set yourself up 
against your master ? You do not know your place. What, 
madman! do you wish to be shrivelled like a moth in the 
fire of his wrath ? ” 

When the ambassador had said this, he returned and com- 
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municated to King Vikramaditya that speech of Kalingasena’s. 
Then King Vishajna^ila, being angry, marched out with 
his forces to attack the King of Kalinga, and the Vetala 
Bhutaketu went with him. As he matched along, the 
q\iarters, te-echoing the roar of his army, seemed to say to 
the King of KaJinga, “ Surrender the maiden quickly ”; and 
so he reached that country. When ICing Vikramaditya saw 
the King of Kalinga ready for battle, he surrounded him with 
his forces. But then he thought in his mind: “I shall never 
be happy without this king’s daughter; and yet how can I 
kill my own father-in-law ? Suppose I have recourse to some 
stratagem.” 

When the king had gone through these reflections, he 
went with the Vetala, and by his supernatural power entered 
the bedchamber of the King of Kalinga at night, when he 
was asleep, without being seen. Then the VetSla woke up 
the king, and, when he was terrified, said to him, laughing: 

What 1 Do you dare to sleep when you are at war with 
King VikiMuaditya ? ” Then the King of Kalinga rose up, 
and seeing the monarch, who had thus shown his daring, 
standing with a terrible Vetala at his side, and recognising 
him, bowed trembling at his feet, and said: “ King, I now 
acknowledge your supremacy; tell me what I am to do.” 
And the king answered him: “If you wish to have me as 
your overlord, give me your daughter KalingasenA.” Then 
the King of Kalinga agreed, and promised to give him his 
daughter. And so the monarch returned successful to his camp. 

And the next day. Queen, your father, the King of Kalinga, 
b^towed you on King Vishamaiila with appropriate cere¬ 
monies, and a splendid marriage gift. Thus, Queen, you were 
lawfully married by the king out of his deep love for you, and 
at the risk of his own life, and not out of any desire to triumph 
over an enemy. 


171. Siorj/ of King VikTarndditya 

“ When 1 heard this story, my Mends, from the mouth of 
the kdrpoHka Devasena, I dismissed my anger, which was 
caused by the contempt with which I supposed myself to 
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have been treated. So, you see, this king was induced to 
marry me by seeing a likeness of me carved on a pillar, and 
to marry Malayavati by seeing a painted portrait of her.** 
In these words Kalingasena, the beloved wife of King Vikra- 
n^ditya, described her husband’s might, and delighted his 
other wives. Then Vikramaditya, accompanied by all of them, 
and by Malayavati, remained delighting in his empire. 

Then one day a Rajput named Kyishna^fcti, who had 
been oppressed by the members of his clan, came there from 
the Deccan. He went to the palace gate surrounded by five 
hundred Rajputs, and took on himself the vow of kdrpaiika 
to the king. And though the king tried to dissuade him, he 
made this declaration: I will serve King Vikramaditya for 
twelve years.” And he remained at tlie gate of the palace, 
with his followers, determined to carry out his vow ; and while 
he was thus engaged, eleven years passed over his head. 

And when the twelfth year came, his wife, who was in 
another land, grieved at her long separation from him, sent 
him a letter; and he happened to be reading this Ary a verse, 
which she had written in the letter, at night, by the light of a 
lamp, when the king, who had gone out in search of adven¬ 
tures, was listening, concealed: “ Hot, long and tremulous, 
do these sighs issue forth from me, during thy absence, 
my lord, but not the breath of life, hard-hearted woman 
that I am.” 

When the king had heard this read over and over again 
by the kiSrpapika, he went to his palace and said to himself: 
” This kdrpapika, whose wife is in such despondency, has long 
endured affliction, and if his objects are not gained he will, 
when this twelfth year is at an end, yield his breath. So I 
must not let him wait any longer.” After going through 
these reflections, the king at once sent a female slave, and 
summoned that karpaftka. And after he had caused a grant 
to be written, he gave him this order: My good fellow, go 
towards the northern quarter, through Om^rapiriia ; there 
live on the proceeds of a village of the name of Khandavataka, 
which I ^v€ you by this grant; you will find it by asking 
your way as you go along.” 

When the king had said this, he gave the grant into his 
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hands, and the karpat^a went off by night without telling 
his followers. He was dissatisfied, saying to himself: “How 
shall I be helped to conquer my enemies by a single village 
that will rather disgrace me ? Nevertheless, my sovereign’s 
orders miist be obeyed.” So he slowly went on, and having 
passed Omkarapitha, he saw in a distant forest many maidens 
playing, and then he asked them this question: “Do you 
know where Khandavataka is ? ” When they heard that, 
they answered: “We do not know; go on farther. Our 
father lives only tea yojana^ from here; ask him. He may 
perhaps Imow of that village.” 

When the maidens had said this to him, the karpatika 
went on, and beheld their father, a Rakshasa of terrible 
appearance. He said to him: “ Whereabouts here is Khan- 
(^vataka ? Tell me, my good feUow.” And the Rakshasa, 
quite taken aback by his courage, said to l\im: “ What have 
you got to do there ? The city has been long deserted; but 
if you must go, listen. This road in front of you divides 
into two ; take the one on the left hand, and go on until you 
reach the main entrance of Khanejavataka, the lofty rampart 
on each side of which make it attract the eye.” 

When the Rakshasa had told him this, he went on, and 
reached that main street, and entered that city, which, though 
of heavenly beauty, was deserted and awe-inspiring. And in 
it he entered the palace, which was surrounded with seven 
zones, and ascend^ the upper storey of it, which was made 
of jewels and gold. There he saw a gem-bestudded throne, 
and he sat down on it. Thereupon a Rakshasa came with a 
wand in his hand and said to him: “Mortal, why have you 
sat down here on the king’s throne ? ” When the resolute 
kd^atika Krishnasakti heard this, he said: “I am lord 
here; and you are tribute-paying householders whom King 
Vikramaditya has made over to me by bis grant.” 

»When the Rakshasa heard that, he looked at the grant, 
and, bowing befme him, said: “ You are king here, and I 
am your warder; for the decrees of King Vikramaditya are 
binding everywhere.” When the Rakshasa had said this, he 
summoned all the subjects, and the ministers and the king’s 
retinue presented themselves there ; and that dty was filled 
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with an army of four kinds of troops. And everyone paid 
his respects to the kdrpapika ; and he was delighted, and 
performed his bathing and his other ceremonies with royal 
luxury. 

Then, having become a king, he said to himself in amaze¬ 
ment: “ Astonishing, truly, is the power of King Vifcrama- 
ditya \ and strangely unexampled is the depth of his dignified 
reserve, in that he bestows a kingdom like this and calls it a 
village! ” Full of amazement at this, he remained there, 
ruling as a king; and Vikramaditya supported his followers 
in UjjayinL 

And after some days this kdrpapikay become a king, went 
eagerly to pay his respects to King Vikramaditya, shaking 
the earth with bis army. And when he arrived, and threw 
himself at the feet of Vikramaditya, that king said to him : 
“ Go and put a stop to the sighs of your wife who sent you 
the letter.” When the king dispatched him with these words, 
Krishna^^ti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his 
own land. There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted 
his wife, who had been long pining for him; and having 
gained more even than he had ever wished for, enjoyed the 
most glorious royal fortune. 

So wonderful were the deeds of King Vikrainaditya. 

Now one day he saw a Brahman with every hair on 
his head and body standing on end; and he said to him: 
“ What has reduced you, Brahman, to this state?” Then 
the Brahman told him his story in the following words: 


171e. The Permanently HorripUant Brahman 

There Eved in Pataliputra a Brahman of the name of 
Agnisvamin, a great maintaincr of the sacrificial fire; and 
I am his son, Devasvamin by name. And I married the 
daughter of a Brahman who lived in. a distant land, and be¬ 
cause she was a child I left her in her father’s house. One 
day I mounted a mare and went with one servant to my 
father-in-law’s house to fetch her. There my father-in-law 
welcomed me ; and I set out from his house with my wife, 
who was mounted on the mare, and had one maid with her. 
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And when we had got half way, my wife got off the mare 
and went to the bank of the river, pretending that she wanted 
to drink water. And as she remained a long time without 
coming back, I sent the servant, who waa with me, to the 
bank of the river to look for her. And as he also remained a 
long time without coming back, I went there myself, leaving 
the maid to take care of the mare. And when I went and 
looked, I found that my wife’s mouth was stained with blood, 
and that she had devoured my servant, and left nothing of 
him but the bones In my terror I left her and went back 
to find the mare, and lo! her maid had in the same way 
eaten that. Then I fled from the place, and the fri^t I got 
on that occasion still remains in me, so that even now I cannot 
prevent the hair on my head and body from standing on end,® 

171. Story of King Vikramdditya 

“ So you, King, are my only hope.” When the Brahman 
said this, Vikramaditya by his sovereign fiat relieved Iiim 
of all fear. Then the king said: ** Out on it) One cannot 
repose any confidence in women, for they are full of daring 
wickedness.” When the king said this, a minister remarked : 
“ Yes, King, women are fully as wicked as you say. By the 
by, have you not heard what happened to the Brahman 
Agni^arman here ? 


17lF. The Brahman Agnisarman and his Wicked Wife.^ 

There lives in this very city a Brahman named Agni- 
4arman, the son of Scanaiaiman, whom his parents loved as 
their life, but who was a fool and ignorant of every branch 
of knowledge. He married the daughter of a Brahman in 
the dty of Vaxdhamana; but her father, who was rich, would 

1 See Vel. II, p. 202 , 202nJ. To the references given there I would add 
Macculloch's excellent article, “ CannibaUsm," in Hastings' Enc^. Ett. Etk, 
Yol. iii, pp. 19 *-209 (see especially p, 20S), and Coxwell, Siberian Fofk-Tales, 
pp. 104, no.—N.M.P. 

4 No. SOOS and the Sanskrit College MS. give foi* sambiiramaj/yA 

No. 1882 has b3n4ahsihfna; an insect has devoured the intermediate letter. 

* This is substantially the same story aa the second in Ciiapter LXXVIl, 
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not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 
child. 

And when she grew up, Agniiarman’s parents said to him : 
“ Son, why do you not now go and fetch your wife ? ” When 
Agniiarman heard that, the stupid fellow went off alone to 
fetch her, without taking leave of his parents. When he left 
his house a partridge appeared on his right hand and a jackal 
howled on his left hand—a sure prophet of evil.* And the 
fool welcomed the omen, saying: “Hail! Hail!” And 
when the deity presiding over the omen heard it, she laughed 
at him unseen. And when he reached his father-in-law’s 
place, and was about to enter it, a partridge appeared on his 
right and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, exclaiming: “ Hail I Hail I ” And again 
the goddess of the omen, hearing rt, laughed at him unseen. 
And that goddess presiding over the omen said to herself: 
“ Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if it were good ! So I 
must give hhn the luck which he welcomes. I must contrive 
to save his life.” While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agni^arman entered his father-in-law’s house, and 
was joyfully welcomed. And his father-in-law and his family 
asked him why he had come alone, and he answered them: 
“ I came without telling anyone at home.” 

Then he bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and, 
when night came on, his wife came to his sleeping apartment, 
adorned. But he fell asleep, fatigued with the journey. And 
then she w*ent out to visit a paramour of hers, a thief, who 
had been impaled. But while she was embracing his body 
the demon that had entered it bit off her nose, and she fled 
thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathed * 
dagger at her sleeping husband’s side, and cried out loud 
enou^ for all her relations to hear: “ Alaa I Alas I I am 
murdered. This wicked husband of mine has got up and, 
without any cause, actually cut off my nose.” When her 
relations heard that, they came, and seeing that her nose was 

* See Vol. IV, pp. 9S, 9d«9 —n.m.p. 

* Vikrosaitt is a mlspiint fornitaaM. The Utter ig found in MS. No, 18B2 
sod the SaDskrit College MS. and, I Ihlok, in No. SOOS; but the letter is not 
very well formed. 
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cut off, they beat Agnisarmsm with sticks and other weapons. 
And the next day they reported the matter to the king, and 
by his orders they made him over to the executioners, to be 
put to death, as having injured his innocent wife. 

But when he was being taken to the place of execution 
the goddess presiding over that omen, who had seen the pro¬ 
ceedings of his wife during the night, said to herself: “ This 
man has reaped the fruit of the evil omens, but as he said, 
‘ Hail! Hail! ’ I must save him from execution.” Having 
thus reflected, the goddess exclaimed unseen from the air: 
” Executioners, this young Brahman is innocent; you must 
not put him to death. Go and see the nose between the teeth 
of the impaled thief.” When she had said this, she related 
the proceedings of his wife during the night. Then the 
executioners, believing the story, represented it to the king 
by the mouth of the warder; and the king, seeing the nose 
between the teeth of the thief, remitted the capital sentence 
passed on Agoi^arznan and sent him home, and punished 
that wicked wife, and imposed a penalty on her relations ^ 
also. 


ITI. Story of King Vikrdmadiiya 

” Such, King, is the character of women.” When that 
minister had said this. King Vikramaditya approved his 
saying, exclaiming : “So it is ! ” Then the cunning Mula- 
d^a, who was near the king, said: “ King, are there no 
good women, though some are bad ? Are there no mango- 
creepers as well as poisonous creepers t In proof that 
there are good women, hear what happened to me. 

17], G. Mvladeva and the Brdhman^s Daughter * 

I went once to Pataliputra with Saiin, thinking that it 
was the home of polished wits, and longing to make trial of 

‘ The word hadh’ifiS U evidently a roisprint for hoHdkioJ'- as appears frooi 

the MSS. 

* This story is known in Europe, and may perhaps be the original source 
of Shakespeaw's AlTt y*'ell that End« Well. At any rate there is a slight 
resemblance In the leading idea of the two etories. It bears a close reseiablanee 
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lb dr devemess. In & tank outside that city I saw a woman 
washing dothes, and I put this question to her i “ Where do 
traveliers stay here ? ” The old woman gave me an evasive 
answer, saying: “ Here the Brahmany ducks stay on the 
banks, the fish in the water, the bees in the lotuses, but I 
have never seen any part where travellers stay.” When I got 
this answer I was quite nonplussed, and I entered the dty 
with Sa^n. 

There Saiin saw a boy crying at the door of a house, with 
a warm ‘ rice-pudding on a plate in front of him, and he said : 
“ Bear me ) &is is a foolish child not to eat the pudding in 
front of him, but to vex himself with useless weeping.” When 
the child heard this, he wiped his eyes, and said, laughing; 

You fools do not know the advantages I get by crying. The 
pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice. And another 
good comes out of it; my phlegm is diminished thereby. 
These are the advantages I derive from crying. I do not cry 
out of folly. But you country bumpkins are fools because 
you do not see what I do it for.” 

When the boy said this, Sa^in and I were quite abashed at 
our stupidity, and we went away, astonished, to another part 
of the town. There we saw a beautiful young lady on the 
trunk of a mango*tree, gathering mangoes, while her attend¬ 
ants stood at its foot. We said to the young lady i “ Give us 
also some mangoes, fair one.” And she answered : “ Would 
you like to eat your mangoes cold or hot ? ” When I heard 
that, I said to her, wishing to penetrate the mystery : “ We 
should like, lovely one, to eat some warm ones first, and to 
have the others afterwards.” When she heard this, she flung 


to the storj of Sorfarina^ No. 26 )n Gonsenbach's SiriliatrUche MUrckfH, and to 
that of Sapia in the Peniamerone ofBasile. Iq the Sicilian and in tha Neapolitan 
tale a prince U angrj with a young lady who, when teaoUing him, gave him a 
box on the car, and married lier in order to avenge hunaelf by 1)1* treating ber; 
but finding that he has, without suspecting it, had three children by her, he is 
obliged to Seek reconciliation. Dr Kobler, in his note on the Sicilian tale, 
gives no other parallel than BasUe's tale, which is the slatb of thehfthday. 

See Burton's translation, vol, ii, p. 526 et stq, -See, further, Bloomfield, Amer. 

Jown. PhiL, voL xliv, p. 203 et seq. — n.m.p. 

* 1 think wc should read tuh^e. I believe that Nos. 1882 and 8003 have 
this, jodging from the way in which ia usually formed in those MSS. 
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down some mango-fruits into the dust on the ground. We 
blew the dust off tJicni and then ate them. Then the young 
lady and her attendants laughed, and she said to us i “I first 
gave you these warm mangoes, and you cooled them by blow¬ 
ing on them and then ate them : catch these cool ones, which 
will not irequire blowing on, in your clothes.” When she had 
said this, she threw some more fruits into the flaps of out 
garments. 

We took them, and left that place thoroughly ashamed of 
ourselves. Then 1 said to Salin and my other companions : 
“ Upon my word I must marry this clever girl and pay her 
out for the way in which she has made a fool of me ! Other¬ 
wise what becomes of my reputation for sharpness ? ” When 
I said this to them, they found out her father's house, and on 
a subsequent day we went there disguised, so that we could 
not be recognised. 

And while we were reading the Veda there, her father, the 
Brahman Yajnasvamin, came up to us and said: “ Where 
do you come from ? ” We said to that rich and noble 
Brahman : “ We have come here from the city of Mayapun 
to study.” Thereupon he said to us i Then stay the next 
four months in my house; show me this favour, as you have 
come from a distant country.” When we heard this, we said: 

We will do what you say, Brahman, if you will give us, at 
the end of the four months, whatever we may ask for.” When 
we said this to Yajnasvamin, he answered : “If you ask for 
anj^thing that it is in my power to give, I will certaioly give 
it.” When he made this promise, we remained in his house. 
And when the four months were at an end we said to that 
Brahman: “ We are going away, so give us what we ask 
for, as you long ago promised to do.” He said: “ What is 
that ? ” Then pointed to me and said : “ Give your 
daughter to this man, who is our chief.” Then the Brahman 
Yajnasvamin, being bound by his promise, thought: “ These 
fellows have tricked me. Never mind; there can be no harm 
in it; he is a deserving youth.” So he gave me his daughter 
with the usual ceremonies. 

And when night came 1 said, laughing, to the bride in the 
bridal chamber: “ Do you remember those warm and those 
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cool mangoes ? When she heard this she recognised me, 
and said, with a smile: “ Yes, country bumpkins are tricked 
in this way by city wits.” Then I said to her: “Rest you, 
fair city wit. I vow that I, the country bumpkin, will deseit 
you and go far away.” When she heard this, she also made 
a vow, saying : “ I too am resolved, for ray part, that a son 
of mine by you shall bring you back again.” When we had 
made one another these promises she went to sleep, with her 
face turned away, and I put my ring on her finger while she 
was asleep. Then I went out, and, joining my companions, 
started for my native city of Uj jay ini, wishing to make trial 
of her cleverness. 

The Brahman’s daughter, not seeing me next morning 
when she woke up, but seeing a ring on her finger marked 
with my name, said to herself: “ So he has deserted me and 
gone oif I Well, he has been as good as his word; and I must 
keep mine too, dismissing all regrets. And I see by this ring 
that his name is Mfiladeva; so no doubt he is that very 
Hfiladeva who is so renowned for cunning. And people say 
that his pemanent home is UjjayinI; so 1 must go there, and 
accomplish my object by an ax^oe.” When she had made 
up her mind to this, she went and made this false statement 
to her father: “ My father, my husband has deserted me 
immediately after marriage; and how can I live here happily 
without him. So I will go on a pilgrimage to holy waters, 
and will so mortify this accursed body.” 

Having said this, and having wrung a permission from 
her unwilling father, she started off from her house with her 
wealth and her attendants. She procured a splendid dress 
suitable to a courtesan, and travelling along she reached 
UjjayinI, and entered it as the chief beauty of the world. 
And having arranged with her attendants every detail of 
her scheme, that young Br&hman lady assumed the name 
of Sumangala. And her servants proclaimed everywhere: 
“ A courtesan named Sumangala has come from Kamarupa, 
and her goodwill is only to be procured by the most lavish 
cx|>enditure.” 

Then a distinguished courtesan of Ujjayim, named Deva- 
datta, came to her, and gave her her own palace, worthy of a 
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king, to dweU in by herself. And when she was established 
there, my friend Saiin first sent a message to her, by a servant, 
saying : “ Accept a present from me which is won by your 
great reputation.’’ But Sumangala sent back this message by 
the servant : “ The lover who obeys my commands may enter 
here. I do not care for a present, not for other beastlike 
men.” Sa^n axxiepted the terras, and repaired at nightfall 
to her palace. 

And when he came to the first door of the palace, and had 
himself announced, the doorkeeper said to him : “ Obey our 
lady’s commands. Even though you may have bathed, you 
must bathe again here, otherwise you cannot be admitted.” 
When Saiin heard this, he agreed to bathe again as he was 
bid. Then he was bathed and anointed all over by her female 
slaves, in private; and while this was going on, the first watch 
of the night passed away. When he arrived, having bathed, 
at the second door, the doorkeeper said t “ You have bathed : 
now adorn yourself appropriately.” He consented; and 
thereupon the lady’s female slaves adorned him, and mean¬ 
while the second watch of the night came to an end. Then 
he reached the door of the third zone, and there the guards 
said to him : “ Take a meal, and then enter.” He said, 
” Very well”; and then the female slaves managed to delay 
him with various dishes until the third watch passed away. 
Then he reached at last the fourth door, that of the lady’s 
private apartments; but there the doorkeeper reproached 
him in the following words : ” Away, boorish suitor, lest 
you draw upon yourself misfortune. Is the last watch of the 
night a proper time for paying the first visit to a lady ? ” 
When Saiin had been turned away in this contemptuous 
style by the warder, who seemed like an incarnation of un¬ 
timeliness, he went away home with countenance sadly fallen. 

In the same way that Brahman’s daughter, who had 
assumed the name of Sumangala, disappointed many other 
visitors. When I heard of it I waa moved of curiosity, and, 
after sending a messenger to and fro, I went at night splendidly 
adorned to her house. There I propitiated the warders at 
every door with magnificent presents, and I reached without 
delay the private apartments of that lady. And I had 
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arrived ia time I was allowed by the doorkeepers to pass the 
door, and I entered and saw my wife, whom I did not recog¬ 
nise, owing to her being disguised as a courtesan. But she 
knew me again, and she advanced towards me and paid me 
all the usual civilities—made me sit down on a couch, and 
treated me with the attentions of a cunning courtesan. Then 
I passed the night with that wife of mine, who was the most 
beautiful woman of the world, and I became so attached to 
her that I could not leave the house in which she was staying. 

She, too, was devoted to me, and never left my side until, 
after some days, the blackness of the tips of her breasts 
showed that she was pregnant. Then the clever woman 
forged a letter, and showed it to me, saying; “ The king, my 
sovereign, has sent me a letter: read it.” Then I opened the 
the letter, and read as follows : “ The august sovereign of the 
fortunate Kamaxfipa, Manasimha, sends thence this order to 
Sumangala: ‘ Why do you remain so long absent ? Return 
quickly, dismissing your desire of seeing foreign countries.’ ” 

When I had read this letter, she said to me, with affected 
grief: “ 1 must depart. Do not be angry with me; I am 
subject to the will of others.” Having made this false 
excuse, she returned to her own city Pa^iputra. But I did 
not follow her, though deeply in love wi^ her, as I supposed 
that she was not her own mistress. 

And when she was in Pataliputra she gave birth in due 
time to a son. And that boy grew up and learned all the 
accomplishments. And when he was twelve years old, that 
boy, in a childish freak, happened to strike with a creeper 
a fisherman’s son of the same age. When the fisherman’s 
son was beaten he flew in a passion, and said: “You beat 
me, though nobody knows who your father is; for your 
mother roamed about in foreign lands, and you were born 
to her by some husband or other.” * 

^ Cf. RaUton’s Til>elafi TaUtfp. Accusation of bAStardf, as aIso 

of marriage or intercourse with a person of low birth, is anoh/well developed 
in Sanskiit literature. See Professor Bloombeld's Foreword to Vol. VII, p. xivi, 
and the nuaerous eumples given on p. 1^5 of his Life and Clones of the J^na 
StsfAOT P^T^naiha. See Also ChAuvic, op. cH., v, pp. 72«*, 29*, where the 
" Accusation of Bastardy ” motif occurs in the tale of Ali and Zaher," aa 
given in Weil’s translation of the Nigks, vol. iv, p. 194,_ n.m.p. 
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When this was said to the boy, he was put to shame. So 
he went and said to his mother: “ Mother, who and where is 
my father ? Tell me ! ” Then his mother, the daughter of 
the Brahman, reflected a moment, and said to him : “ Your 
father’s name is Mliladeva: he deserted me and went to 
UjjayiQj,’* After she had said this, she told him her whole 
story from the beginning. Then the boy said to her: 
“ Mother, then I will go and bring my father back a captive. 
I will make your promise good.” 

Having said this to his mother, and having been told by 
her how to recognise me, the boy set out thence, and reached 
this city of Ujjayinl. And he came and saw me playing dice 
in the gamblii^-hall, making certain of my identity from the 
description his mother had given him, and he conquered in 
play all who were there. And he astonished everyone there 
by showing such remarkable cunning, though he was a mere 
child. Then he gave away to the needy all the money he had 
won at play. And at night he artfully came and stole my 
bedstead i^m under me, letting me gently down on a heap 
of cotton while I was sleeping. So when I woke up, and 
saw myself on a heap of cotton, without a bedstead, I was 
at once filled with mixed feelings of shame, amusement and 
astonishment. 

Then, King, I went at my leisure to the market-place, and 
roaming about, I saw that boy there, selling the bedstead. 
So I went up to him and said : “ For what price will you give 
me this bedstead ? ” Then the boy said to me : “ You can¬ 
not get the bedstead for money, crest-jewel of cunning ones; 
but you may get it by telling some strange and wonderful 
story.” When I heard that, I said to him; “ Then I will 
tell you a marvellous tale. And if you understand it, and 
admit that it is really true, you may keep the bedstead; 
but if you say that it is not true, and that you do not 
believe it,' you will be illegitimate, and I shall get back the 
bedstead. On this condition I agree to tell you a marvel. 

' I read pratymfo m me, which I friid in the Tiiy)»r MS., and which 
sense. I Uke the words as part of the bo7'8 speech: “ It is untrue; 1 do not 
believe it." But vakehynsyapraiyo^ena me would also cnake sense. The Sanskrit 
College MS. sapports Brockhaua’ text. 
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And now listen. Formerly there was a famine in the kingdom 
of a certain king. That king himself cultivated the back of 
the beloved of the boar with great loads of spray from the 
chariots of the snakes. Enriched with the grain thus pro¬ 
duced the king put a stop to the famine among his subjects, 
and gained the esteem of men-’* 

When I said this, the boy laughed and said: “ The 
chariots of the snakes axe clouds; the beloved of the boar 
is the earth, for she is said to have been most dear to Vishnu 
in his boar incarnation; and what is there to be astonished at in 
the fact that rain from the clouds made grain to spring on the 
earth?” 

When the cunning boy had said this, he went on to say to 
me, who was astonished at his cleverness : “ Now I will tell 
you a strange tale. If you understand it, and admit that it 
is really true, I will give you back this bedstead; otherwise 
you shall be my slave.” 

I answered “ Agreed,” and then the cunning boy said this : 

Prince of knowing ones, there was bora loag ago on this 
earth a wonderful boy, who, as soon as he was bom, made 
the earth tremble with the weight of his feet, and when he 
grew bigger, step|>ed into another world.” 

When the boy said this, I, not knowing what he meant, 
answered him : “ It is false 5 there is not a word of truth in 
it.” Then the boy said to me; “ Did not Vishnu, as soon as 
he was bom, stride across the earth, in the form of a dwarf, 
and make it tremble ? And did he not, on that same occa¬ 
sion, grow bigger, and step into heaven ? So you have been 
conquered by me, and reduced to slavery. And these people 
present in the market are witnesses to our agreement. So, 
wherever I go, you must come along with me.” When the 
resolute boy had said this, he laid hold of my aim with his 
hand; and all the people there testified to the justice of his 
claim. 

Then, having made me a prisoner, bound by my agree¬ 
ment, he, accompanied by his attendants, took me to his 
mother in the city of Pauliputra. And then his mother 
looked at him and said to me : ” My husband, my promise 
has to-day been made good. I have had you brought here 
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by a son of mine begotten by you.” When, she had said this, 
she related the whole story in the presence of all. 

Then all her relations respectfully congratulated her on 
having accomplished her object by her wisdom, and on hav¬ 
ing her disgrace wiped out by her son. And I, having been 
fortunate, lived there for a long time with that wife and that 
son, and then returned to this city of Ujjayini. 

171. Si&ry oj King Vikramaditya 

“ So you see, King, honourable matrons are devoted to 
their husbands, and it is not the case that all women are 
always bad.” ^ WTien King Vikramaditya had heard this 
speech from the mouth of Muladeva, he rejoiced with his 
ministers. Thus hearing, and seeing, and doing wonders, 
that King Vikramaditya * conquered and enjoyed all the 
divisions of the earth. 


[Mj “ When the hermit Kanva had told, during the 
night, this story of Vishama^a, dealing with separations and 
reunions, he went on to say to me who was cut off from the 
society of Madanamanchuka : ‘ Thus do unexpected separa¬ 
tions and reunions of beings take place, and so you, Narava- 
hanadatta, shall soon be reunited to your beloved. Have 
recourse to patience, and you shall enjoy for a long time, son 
of the King of Vatsa, surrounded by your wives and ministers, 
the position of a beloved emperor of the Vidyadharas.’ This 
admonition of the hermit Kanva enabled me to recover 
patience. And so 1 got through my time of separation; and I 
gradually obtained wives, magic science, and the sovereignty 
over the Vidyadharas. And I told you before, great hermits, 
how I obtained all these by the favour of Siva, the giver of 
boons.” 

By telling this his tale, in the hermitage of Ka4yapa, 

* Cf. the tAle of the "Bedawi aod his Wife," NighU, Barton, vol, vii, 
p. 124 rt seq .— n.m.?. 

^ It) the cnginal there is the following note: ** Here ends the tale of King 
Vikramaditya.” 
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Naravfihanadatta delighted his mother's brother Gop&laka 
and all the hermits. And after he had passed there the days 
of the rainy season, he took leave of his unde and the hermits 
in the grove of asceticism, and mounting his chariot departed 
with his wives and ministers, filling the air with the hosts of 
his Yidyadbaras. And in course of time he reached the 
mountain of Rishabha, his dwelling-place. And he remained 
there, delighting in the enjoyments of empire, in the midst of 
the kings of the Vidyadharas, with Queen MadanamanchukS, 
aj^ Ratnaprabha and his other wives; and his life lasted for 
a kalpa. 

This is the story called Bpihatkathfi, told long ago, on the 
summit of Mount Kailasa, by the undaunted ‘ Siva, at the 
request of the daughter of the Himalaya, and then widely 
diffused in the world by Pushpadanta and his fellows, who 
were bom on the earth wearing the forms of Katyayana and 
others, in consequence of a curse. And on that occasion that 
god, her husband, attached the following blessing to this tale : 
“ Whoever reads this tale that issued from my mouth, and 
whoever listens to it with attention, and whoever possesses 
it, shall soon be released from his sins, and triumphantly 
attain the condition of a splendid Vidyadhara, and enter my 
everlasting world.” 

^ HsviD^ reached the end of my translAtion, 1 are entitled to presume that 
this epithet refen to the extraordinary length of Che Kolha Saril SSgara. 
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(^) h ^HERE was a lord of earth, King Sangr&ma, 
I a pdiyata tree [issued] from the ocean of the 
JL blest Satavahana race,* who, being attended by 
diverse vvbudhas * descending [to him], rendered the realm 
of Kashmir a Nandana* 

(2) To him was bom a son, an emperor whose footstool 
was made a touchstone for masses of rubies on the crests of 
all lords of earth as they bowed [before him], the halpa tree* 
of his stock, a peculiar store of valour, the blest Ananta. 

(8) The head of a king which was rolled in the ground at 
the front of his (Ananta’s) doorway, severed at the neck, with 
the belly cast away, was like Rahu come to do service because 
he was delighted on hearing the pleasant fame of (Atlanta’s) 
chakra (dominion) which surpassed the chakra (discus) of great 
Hari.* 

^ These verses, traoslated by Dr L, D. Barnett, appear here io En^lieb 
for the fi rst time. They are oot fou nd in Brockhaue' text, aod conseq uently are 
not in Tawney’s translation either. They appear, however, in the iirst edition 
of Dargaprasad’s text. Subsequently, they were printed separately, and iu seme 
copies of the third edition of the Durgdpraead text they have inadvertently 
been omitted. 

As previously stated, these verses contain all we know of our author. 
Although Sir Aurel Stein has kindly endeavoured to obtain information in 
ICaabcuir, no evidence whatever has been forthcoming. 

The notes to these hoal verses, as well as the translation, are the work of 
Dr B^mett. 

* This metaphor is based on the myth of the Churning of the Milk-oeean 
by the gods and Asuras. Among the precious objects that issued frocn the ocean 
on this occasion was the celestial pon/So, or coral-tree (see Ocean, Vol. II, 
p. 18 , I8rt»> 

^ Meaning both rugrr and gods, 

* The paradise or park of the god Indra. 

* The wishlng-tree of paradise: see Vol. I, p. 8, 8nh 

* This apparently refers to an episode narrated in the B&jcUarangi^i, vii, 
l67 etseq .: The Darad king, Achalamangala, was defeated and slain by Aoanta's 
general, Kudrapfila, who cut off his head and brought it to Ananta. Here this 
bead, thrown down before the doorway of the palace, is compared by Sooiadeva 
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(4) Now this moon of kings wedded as his queen a daughter 
of the monarch of Trigarta, SOryavaU, who, like the jxincture of 
dawn, dispelled darkness from her subjects and was universally 
adored, * 

(5) -(6) The Ka^mlras were adorned with excellent monas¬ 
teries built by his queen, which were like holy traditions, in 
being kept by hundreds of Brahmans bom in various lands; 
like gem-filled oceans, in being hospitable even to terrified 
hkOhkriis *; like noble kalpa trees, in dispelling daily the distress 
of the needy. 

(7) The dwellings of the gods, white with palatial plaster, 
which were built by her on the spacious bank of the Vitasta, 
assuredly possess the semblance of peaks of Himalaya, the 
ends whereof are encompassed by the Heavenly River.* 

(8) Because of the countless gems, gold, great estates, black 
antelope-skins, mountains of wealth and thousands of kine 
which were bestowed [by her}, that lady indeed bears even 
. . . Earth.* 

(9) Her son was the blest monarch King Kaia^a, who, 
thou^ a imique tilaka on the circle of the earth, was 

to tbe (Jernon Ribu, a b«ad without bodj, who is suid to bave beeo thua 
motilaled by Vishou (H&ri) witb hia chaha or diacaa (see Ouan, Vol. Vtll, 
p. 7Sn)i end lUhu Ucooceived as conuogthua to do homage to Anaote because 
be is glad to hear that Aoaota'a cAakra (dorainion) has surpassed Visimu’s 
chuira (discus) bj whlcji he was decapitated—in short, it is suggested that 
Ananta is superior to the god Vishnu. 

One is tempted to understand dvara, which 1 have translated as ” doorwaj,” 
in the common Kashmiri sense of" mountain pass or “j)ill*fort*'; but to do 
so would spoil the point of the simile, in which lUhn is represented as “come 
to do service ” to Aoanta, which Implies that he came to the latter's palace door. 

^ A plaj on the name SifryffDaH, which means "she to whom the sun 
beloDgs.” The dawn dispels darkness for beings and is greeted with 

praters (sandhyd-vandata); Shrjavati saved her subjects (pntfs) from moral 
darkness and was adored by all (viipa^rumdyS). 

' A pan: " bearer of earth,” means both a king and a mountain, 

Taken in the latter sense, it refers to the legend that when Indra cut off the 
wings of the mountains, the mountain Mainnka took refuge in the ocean (see 
Vol. VI, p. S«i). 

* The celestial Ganges. 

* The teat is here defective. The sense seems to be that SuryaTatf may 
be compared to the earth {m/wmbhare, "all-supporter") because of her gifts to 
mankmd. 
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nevertheless (m-alika4ag7Utt^ and, thoxjgh a friend to the 
was full of rich ambrosia.^ 

(10) Her excellent grandson was the bl^t King Hatsha, 
who was like a modern Child of the Jar created by the gods, 
a puissant one who was able to make all lofty urvibhrits bow 
[before him] and to drink up the seven oceans.* 

(11) In order to interest somewhat for a moment the 
mind of that queen, who was ever intent upon the rules for 
the diverse offerings of oblation-rites for the worship of him 
who couches on the mountains,* and constantly devoted her 
efforts to learning from books of instruction, 

(12) This summary of the Bfihat-kaih&'s essence, consisting 
of the ambrosia of diverse tales, [a summary which is] a full- 
moon [attracting] the ocean of good men’s minds, was verily 
composed by Soma, the son of Rama, a worthy Brahman, 
agreeable because of his aboimding virtues. 

(18) May this Ocean of Streams of Story, composed by 
the stainless-minded Soma, which has the semblance of very 
widespread waves, be for the delight of good men’s hearts. 

^ A pun. Tilaha the mark (ornamental or eectariao) |made on the 

forehead with paint, etc., and generally an omameDt; a/ika slgcifiea either 
''forehead'" or “inanspicious/" andIs both "attached” and"astrological 
moment." The poet thus s^ys that the king, though he is metaphorically a 
frontal decoration on the brow of the goddess Earth— i,e. an ornament of the 
circle of earth—was in one sense not bound upon any brow (^aWco’ltt^na), 
because (in the other sense) he was subject to no inauspidoas moments 
(an*oAta-/ogffo). 

^ A pun based on the king’s name, Kalaia, which means "jar.” He is 
said to be ghan&rtjiia-wai^a, literally " (as a Jar) full of rich ambrosia ” (mrita); 
but tunriia also signifies the state of advation, the condition of the redeemed 
soul (mokiho or ntrudna), so ghan/htTf^a^nutya may also signify "consisting of 
eorapact (perfect) spirituality,” and in this sense it Is opposed to one of the 
meaniDgs of gxpt-idncUotin, "friend to the gups." For giaU denotes both 
"virtuous,” "bow," and "physical nature” as chai-acterised by the tliree 
gvpAT or phases of materiality; and while Kalafa is " a Aiend to the Tirtuous" 
and “a friend of the bow” (i.e. a brave warrior), he is no< “a friend to 
materiality,” because he is perfectly spiritual.” 

* A pun: /calatodbkava means both " son of Kalafa ” and " ehild of the jar ” 

_i.tf. the mythical saint Agastya, who made the Vindhya mountains («n<iV»', 

meaning both "mountain” and "king”) bow down to let him pass, and drank 
the ocean (see Vol. VI, pp. 45nS ♦4»)- 

* The gcd Siva. 
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W HEN, in the summer of 1919, I first approached 
Mr Tawney with the suggestion of reissuing his 
Magnim little was decided about the form 
the Terminal Essay was to take. At that time there were 
so many immediate points connected with the work to be 
considered that any questions relating to the final volumes 
were to be deferred to a later date. 

My own idea was to discuss briefly the manners and 
customs of the Hindus as illustrated in the work, together with 
some account of the different religious systems introduced. 
I then intended to speak of the debt Western literature 
owes to the East, and conclude with a few paragraphs on 
the classiflcation of the world’s folk-tales. If room could be 
found, I was also going to give extracts from Speyer’s work 
on the Kotha-sarit-sdgafa. 

At that time, however, the idea of a Foreword to each 
volume by some eminent scholar had not been formulated, nor 
had the number or length of my own notes been determined. 

As the scheme of the work began to take definite shape, 
matters became more established, and a precedent was gradu¬ 
ally formed in accordance with what seemed to be the best 
way of dealing with subjects as they arose. Thus, whenever 
some custom, ceremony, name or incident was thought to 
require a note, it seemed most practicable to give it on the 
same page, or, if too long, at the end of the chapter. 

Following this plan, all the notes which would have been 
used for the Terminal Essay were given in their respective 
places. It ako proved much better to give Speyer’s trans¬ 
lations and suggestions in situ, and not relegate them to the 
present volume. 

My idea of inviting a different scholar to write a Foreword 
to each volume has proved a great success, and my work is 
now enriched by nine excellent Essays, each dealing with the 
great collection from a different angle. 

9$ 
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With the appearance of the present volume, and its most 
interesting Foreword by Sir Atul Chattcrjee, which approaches 
the E.S.S. from the economic standpoint, I find practically 
every subject which I might have treated in this present 
Essay already dealt with in a manner which I could never 
have equalled. 

All general questions have been dealt with by Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir George Grierson and Dr Thomas ; the study and 
classification of folk-tales has received expert attention from 
Dr Gaster, Mr Wright, Professor Bloomfield Mid Professor 
Halliday; while Sir Denison Ross has contributed original 
research work on the Persian recension of the Panchaiantra. 
1 think it will thus be agreed that, on the face of it, there 
seems little left to write about. 

There is, however, one subject which, as yet, we have 
not discussed in sufficient detail—the “ frame-story ” of 
the Kathd-sarit’Sdgaraf the arrangement and order of its con¬ 
tents, the sequence of events in the history of Udayana and 
Narav&hanadatta, the introduction of the numerous sub- 
stories, and the resemblance the whole bears to the original 
BrikaUkatkd of GunSx^ya. 

I shall, therefore, devote this Terminal Essay to a brief 
discussion of this subject. 

The “ Frame-Story of the Kitiha^sarit-sagara 

In order to determine, as far as possible, the changes 
any recension of a lost original text may have undergone, 
two distinct methods at once suggest themselves r a critical 
examination of the version in question; and a reconstruction 
of the original with the help of other versions known to be 
derived from that same original. 

In some cases rt may happen that both these methods can¬ 
not be applied, and until quite recently this has been so with 
Somadeva’s work. Thanks, however, to the researches of 
Professor Lacdte, the Nepalese recension of the Brihaf-kathd, 
known as the BrikaUkathd-iloJM-samgraha, supplies us with 
evidence which can be compared with the results obtained 
from a close examination of the text of the Katha^sarit-sdgara. 
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If the evidence from the one source corroborates that 
from the other, some definite concliisions will result. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to discuss all the points raised by Lacote 
in his Essai sur Gund^hya, but I shall endeavour to lay before 
my readers the main argiiments for his conclusions, as far as 
they concern the present work. 

The method I have adopted throu^out of affixing a num¬ 
ber to each story has not only enabled the thread of a tale 
long since suspended to be picked up again with ease, but 
facilitates the separation of the Main Story from the mass of 
sub-stories introduced on every possible occasion. 

Readers will have noticed to what a great extent the latter 
are in excess of the former. This fact alone should make us 
suspicious, particularly when we remember ^ how, after the 
adventmes of NaravShanadatta had been brought to a suc¬ 
cessful close by his coronation, the long series of Vikrama 
talcs axe introduced for no apparent reason. The final return 
to the Main Story ’ is purely conventional, and dearly betrays 
the hand of a later editor. 

Although many of the shorter sub-stories justify their 
position and intrMuction sufficiently weU, there is a large 
number that fit uneasily into the places where we find them, 
and display no reason whatever for being there rather than 
anywhere else. This, of course, specially applies to whole 
collections, such as the Panckatantra. Since studying Lacote’s 
Essai, I am now convinced that it could never have been 
induded in Gunadhya’s original poem. A doser examina¬ 
tion of Somadeva’s text of the Main Story will reveal many 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies which are largely hidden and 
unnoticed with the inclusion of so many sub-stories. 

Book 2: Kathdpi^ka (Vol. I, pp. 1-91). 

Let us first, then, consider the Introduction to Somadeva. 
It will be remembered that it consists of a strange legend in 
which GupSdhya himself plays a part. This fact did not 
diminish the b^ef of Brockhaus, Wilson and Lassen that such 
a person as Gunadhya never existed in reality. Since their 
1 Set Vol VI n, p. 93. = Pp. 85, 86 of this volome. 
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day, however, the advance in Sanskrit literary research has 
proved his existence beyond a doubt. 

The evidence contained in the B^ihat-kaikd-^loha-samgraka 
only strengthens this opinion. We are introduced to Siva 
and Parvati on Mount KaiJasa. In reply to a request from 
his wife for a story, Siva relates his own history in one of his 
former lives. This is received with scorn as an age-worn tale, 
and Siva is called a fraud. As compensation he promises to 
tell an entirely new tale that Parvati could never have heard 
before—the history of the Vidyadharas. Tlius the hackneyed 
tales of gods, on the one hand, with their usual accompanying 
laudatory eulogies, and of men, on the other hand, with their 
sad and commonplace happenings, would both be avoided. 

Parvati is placated, and, we are led to conjecture, listens 
in silence and interest to the long tale which Siva imfolds. 

This fact is significant as showing that the author puts 
forward strong claims to originality. The well-known Vedic 
and Puranic legends ate not to be given^—there is something 
that even a goddess would get a thrill over 1 

Yet this high standard is hardly borne out when we see 
later what old tales have crept in. 

Kshemendra is more cautious, and allows Parvati to raise 
no objections to Siva’s first tale about himself, thus at once 
disarming criticism if well-known tales are introduced. 

But let us proceed with the story. 

Pushpadanta, one of Siva’s Ganas, overhears the tale by a 
trick and repeats it to his wife, who in turn tells it to Parvati. 
Thus Pushpadanta is discovered, and Parvati’s wrath is piti¬ 
less. Both the eavesdropper and his friend Mfilyavan, who 
pleaded on his behalf, are cursed to fall into mort^ wombs. 

Pushpadanta, now to be born in Kauiambi under the 
names of Vararuchi and Katyfi.yana, will obtain release from 
the curse only when he meets a Yaksha named Supratika 
residing in the Vindhya forest under the name of KfinabhQti, 
and tells him the Great Tale. Malyavan is to be bom in 
Supratishthita under the name of Gun&dhya, and will be 
freed from the curse only when he has heard the tale from 
K^abhuti. 

In course of time Pushpadanta-Vararuchi-Katyayana 
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meets Supratika-Ka^bhQti and tells him the Great Tale; 
then, after also relating his life-story in detail, reaches his 
heavenly home once again. 

It is, however, with the history of MslyavSn-Gui^adhya 
that we are mainly concerned, for the legend may contain 
some clue to the real Guna^ya. According to the story he 
is of semi-divine birth, his mother being a Brahman girl and 
his father a NSga prince. Thus he takes rank with the two 
other semi-divine authors—Valmiki of the Bdmdyana and 
VySsa of the Makdbhdrata —and he is actually mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature as forming the third of the Epic trio. 

Kshemendra wrote manjarl$ (abridged versions) of them 
all. The Nepdlamahatmya draws a comparison between the 
(Nepalese) versions of the legends of Valmiki and Gunadhya, 
showing how both men had to visit Nepal by divine command, 
the former to find a sacred spot worthy to be the cradle of the 
R&mdywm, and the latter to fulfil certain conditions necessary 
for his return to his previous serai-divine state. Both men 
erect lidgas before leaving Nepal. 

To return to Somadeva^s version, we find that Gu^^ya 
becomes a minister of King S&tavShana in a city named 
Supratish^ta, capital of the Pratishthana (Vol. I, p. 60). On 
one occasion the king shows his ignorance of grammar (p. 69), 
and Guti&^ya offers to teach him Sanskrit grammar in six 
years. Thereupon another minister, Sar%^varman, promises 
to do it in six months, or carry his shoes on his head for twelve 
years. Gunaj^ya considers this impossible, and says that if 
he succeeds, he, in his turn, will renounce for ever Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and his own vernacular dialect. 

By the favour of the god Karttikeya a grammar known 
as Katantra and Kal&paka (on account of its conciseness) is 
revealed to Sarvavarman, who, with its help, wins the bet. 
In accordance with his vow, Guna^ya, now reduced to 
silence, retires to the Vindhya forest. Here he leaxna the 
language of the Pi^achas, and, on meeting Vararuchi, writes 
down the Great Tale, as it is told him, in his own blood 
(p. 89). This done, he sends it to King SS.tavahana, who, 
however, rejects it as being written in a barbarous language. 
On hearing this, Gunadhya is in despair, and reads out the 

▼OU IX. 
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whole work to the animals of the forest, who crowd round, 
lost in admiration at its beauty. As he reads, so he bums 
the tale page by page. 

Meanwhile the king, owing to a sudden and unexplained 
lack of nutritive qualities in his food, has fallen sick. He is 
informed that the explanation of this curious state of affairs 
is to be found in a Brahman who is reciting a wonderful story 
in the forest, to which all the animals are listening motionless. 
Out of curiosity he goes to see for himself, and recognises 
GunSdhya. He is, however, too late to save the Great Tale. 
All has been burnt, with the exception of the Adventures 
of NaravShanadatta. This Satavahana takes back to his 
palace, and, in order that these strange happenings shall not 
be lost to the world, himself composes “ the hook named 
Kathipi^a, in order to show how the tale came to be first 
made known in the Paiiacha language ” (p. 91). 

Thus the first hook of the Kaika^sariUsSgara ends. But 
what does it all mean ? Who is this SS.tavahana, at whose 
Court Gunidhya became a minister ? And what is the point 
of introducing a kind of grammatical controversy on the 
respective qualities of Sanskrit and Prakrit ? 

These are some of the queries that present themselves. 

Satavshana is the family name, in inscriptions, of the 
Andhra dynasty, whose home lay in the Deccan, between 
the rivers Godavari and Kistna. Their capital was Prati- 
shth&na, the modem Paithan on the north bank of the 
Godavari. Thus Gunadhya’s connection of king and capital 
is historically correct, although (as far as we can judge from 
Somadeva) he omits to mention which Satavahana is meant. 

The third of the line, Satakarni, is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of these kings. For he it was who wrested Ujjayini 
from the Sunga king, Pushyamitra, The evidence for this is 
numismatic, but the horse-sacrifice performed by him would 
find justification only in some such important feat of arms. 
Satakarni gave bis name to many subsequent Andhra kings, 
so that altogether his pre-eminence is undoubted. 

But it seems most unlikely that our author would have 
omitted to mention, and even to enlarge on, such great 
victories, or to allude to the Aivamedha. It looks, therefore. 
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as if we must search among other SatavShanas. A most 
important point to notice is that the Andhra kings were 
patrons of Prakrit, and that it was only late in the history of 
the dynasty that Sanskrit was finally accepted as the Court 
language, and Prakrit was ousted from its former place of 
honour. Aroong the Satavahanas there was one king who 
became specially famous for being the centre of a literary 
Court and for being himself a poet of no mean order'—and 
that was Hala. His date, though still uncertain, is considered 
to have been about the second or third century a.d.* Whether 
he finally became a convert to the use of Sanskrit we do not 
know, but grammatical controversies could not have been 
unknown. If it was not Hala himself whom the legend of 
Gunadhya makes ignorant of Sanskrit grammar, it is one of 
the succeeding Satavahanas; but in connecting any tale 
about the introduction of Sanskrit in the place of Prakrit 
with a SatavShana, it is Hala that at once would be 
thought of. 

A change so important and far-reachii^ as the use of a 
different language at the Court, and in literature generally, 
would, of course, take a considerable time to effect. 

As patrons of Prakrit the SataTlhanas would be the most 
vigorous opposers of such an innovation, and it is only in the 
time of Dandin (sixth century) that we find the use of Prakrit 
becoming rare. The fact that in subsequent centuries native 
opinion looks upon Hala as the central figure of Prakrit litera¬ 
ture is surely a sufficient explanation of why Gunadhya himself 
is represented in the legend as a native of Pratishthana. Such 
evidence as exists points to Ujjayini, or rather Kauiambi, 

* In the Article on “ Prakrit,” by Sir George Grierson, in tbe Ency. Eril., 
vol. scxii, p. 253, he says: “ Hlla’s work is important, not only on its own 
account, but also as showing tbe existence of a large Prakrit literature at the 
time when it was compiled. Most of this is now lost. There are some scholars 
(including tbe present writer) who believe that Sanskrit literature owes more 
than is generally admitted to works in the vernaculsr, and that even the 
MakibhSraia first took its form as a folk<epic in an early Prakrit, and was 
subsequently translated into Sanskrit, in which language it was further 
manipulated, added to, and received its final shape.” 

* See further WinterniU, Gfschichk der Indisekea Litleratur, vol. lil, 
pp. 102, 103. 
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as the birthplace of the real Gunadhya; but once he is 
connected with Hala, the champion of Prakrit, no further 
excuse for the work being in PaisSchi would be needed. 

It is only after the Katantra grammar has converted the 
king to Sanskrit that he regards Paiiacbi as a barbarous 
language. Whether the real Guna^ya and Hala, or Hsla 
and Sarvavarman, were contemporaries or not in no way 
affects the argument, but it seems highly probable that 
Gunadhya antedates HSla, and that the growing legend 
used as an introduction to his work came into being later. 
It was well known by the sixth century, as Dandin not only 
refers to the Bfihai-hxihdy but to the legend of Gunadhya 
as well. 

It now remains to mention Vararuehi and his strange story, 
which, for some reason or other, has become connected with the 
legend of Gima^ya. The stories of the two men are quite 
distinct. They never meet in the tale, «id Vaiaruchi could 
disappear, with his complete history, without upsetting the 
story in the least. 

But the name of Vararuehi is famous in connection with 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar, and its introduction 
would merely assist in bringing the most famous gram¬ 
marians on ^e stage at once. It then needed some clever 
invention to link the two entirely separate tales together as a 
single legend. On earth Kanabhuti is the common point of 
contact. But in the realms of heaven the person of Gunadhya 
has been divided into two. It will be remembered that it 
is Pushpadanta-Vararuchi who originally overhears the tale 
and is cursed by Pfirvati. Surely, then, it is he who should 
have been made to repeat it on earth. Yet not only is it not 
so, but he receives less punishment than his friend Mslyavan- 
GunSdhya, whose only crime was to plead for him. 

Finally, Vararuehi is born at UjjayiiU, the very place 
where internal evidence places the birthplace of Gunadhya. 
From all these considerations Laedte has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the form of the legend as reproduced by the 
Kashmirian poets is purely a Kashmirian work. “ . . . dans 
la forme originate,” says Lacote (Essai eur p. 33), 

“ Vararuci n’y paraissait pas et un seui gana ^tait maudit, 
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le futur Gunadhya. C’est ce dernier 4tat de la 16gende qui 
devait 4tre courant dans Tlnde.” 

All the evidence certainly seems to point to this conclusion 
—the compiler or editor has been at work, and has produced 
a composite legend which, by its inclusion of grammatical 
disputes on the one hand, and lively sub-stories on the 
other hand, would appeal to both savant and bourgeois. 
The legend of Gutiadhya, as told in the Nepalese version by 
Budhasvamin, confirms the belief in a much simpler original 
form than we find in Somadeva. There is only one Ga^a, 
and he is known as GunSdhya in his mortal life. Such altera* 
tions as there are can easily be explained by remembering that 
one of the chief objects the Nepalese had in view was to eon* 
nect the names of heroes with their holy places of pilgrimage, 
and allow their actions to further sanctify those places. 

The important point of this evidence is that BtLdhasvamin 
dates from the eighth or ninth century, and thus antedates the 
Kashmirian poets. The work had not received the attention of 
editors who padded out the text with other collections, and thus 
the form of tales in the Bfihat-koikd-^loka'Samgriiha is much 
more likely to be closer to the original of Gunadhya. 

The title of this first Book of Somadeva is Kathapith5., 
which means “ Introduction ” or “ Preface.” 

The second Book has a very similar name: in fact the 
two words kcUhdpipui and kath&mukha differ in meaning little 
more than our “ Introduction ” and “ Foreword.” But why 
should a work contain two introductions ? Lacote suggests 
that if, as is probable, the legend was added to the work later, 
a Kathamukha was already there. The next best thing would 
be to use another word with almost exactly the same meaning. 


Book II: Koihdmvkka {Vol. I, pp. 94-189). 

In accordance with the title of this Book, we should have 
expected it to contain merely introductory matter, such as 
the name of the narrator, the scope and object of his work, 
with possibly some laudatory reference to King Udayana and 
his son Naravahanadatta. In fact we should have expected 
it to have resembled other ” Kathamukhas,” such as that 
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which introduces the Panchaimdra. We have already seen 
that Somadeva omitted the Kathamukha of the Panchoiantra, 
probably because the tales could quite easily be put into the 
mouths of characters in the Main Story, In this case, how¬ 
ever, he has retained the title which he doubtless found in the 
texts he followed, although in the original Brihat-katkd the 
subject-matter may have been different and more in accord¬ 
ance with the usually accepted contents of a Kathamukha. 
More than half the Book contains sub-stories which have 
but little connection with the Main Story, which, in order 
to make room for them, has had to be very considerably 
condensed. Otherwise the Book would have swelled to an 
undue size. 

Thus we find the Main Story in this second Book crowded 
with incidents. We are hurried through the hero’s birth and 
childhood, and are introduced to Chani^mahasena, King of 
TJjjayini, who is anxious to marry his daughter Vasavadatta 
to our hero. The schemes and counter-schemes to obtain 
this end follow, and finally the wedding takes place at 
KauSambi. Udayana proves a fickle husband, but we are 
clearly given only a very condensed form of his amours. 
The Book ends, then, on a dramatic note, and wc naturally 
turn to the next one to discover how things turn out. 

Book III: Lavdnoka (Vol. 11, pp. 1-116). 

We are not disappointed. The Book opens with the 
lamentations of Udayana’s ministers at his desultory life— 
spent either with women or in the hunting-field. They fear 
he will never enlarge his realm, and are anxioiis for him to 
begin a series of conquests. Their eyes are first fixed upon 
Magadha, and their knowledge of political statecraft tells 
them that a marriage with PadmSvati, daughter of Pradyota, 
King of Magadha, would be the easiest method to employ 
in the winning of their object. Vasavadatti is naturally 
rather in the way for such an alliance, but a plot is cleverly 
engineered, and finally Udayana marries his second wife. 

After ail is smoothed over, and everyone is conciliated, tlie 
king, now roused from his idleness, d^ermines on conquest. 
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Accordingly ht marches east to the sea, and circles India in a 
clockwise rotation, finally returning to Kau^ambi. 

The Book being almost entirely devoted to the Padmavati 
incident is much more easily condensed than was the case in 
the former Book. Hence ample opportunity occurs for the 
inclusion of a large number of sub-stories. The chief feature 
of interest in this Book, from an historic point of view, is 
Udayana’s conquest. We hear very little about it really, 
and, with the one exception of Brahmadatta, no particulars 
of the conquered kings, their countries, or deeds of prowess 
of the conquerors are forthcoming. The first point to be 
considered is the names of the people he conquers. He 
sets out eastwards to Benares, turns south, sweeps west¬ 
wards and occupies Sindh. Among the tribes defeated are 
the MIechchhas, Turushkas, Paraslkas and Hunas (Vol. H, 
pp. 93, 94). 

Now Udayana was an ancient king of legendary times, 
yet here we find him fighting with peoples of comparatively 
recent times—Mohammedans, Turks, Persians and Huns. In 
fact the Hunas did not appear till the second half of the fifth 
century. Surely he should have fought with such peoples as 
the Yavanas and Sakas. The explanation seems simple. 
The peoples mentioned by Somadeva are those of the western 
and north-western frontiers, whose names would be known 
and appreciated in Somadevd*s time, and which, moreover, a 
Kashmirian would be most likely to employ. 

Lacfite points out that the places supposed to have been 
.conquered by Udayana constitute a pradakshina: the cam¬ 
paign is arranged like a pilgrimage. Central India is always 
kept on the right; and finally he visits Alaka, the city of the 
god Knvera. Not a word is said as to how he gets there. 
No aerial chariot, magic shoes or any similar contrivance 
appears. Now several of the sub-stories in this Book are 
concerned with spells to enable one to fly through the air, yet 
we are given no clue as to why especially they are found in this 
Book. Might it not be that ancient tradition associated to¬ 
gether Udayana’s campaign and some story of aerial transit t 
This would certainly explain the journey to Alaka. So 
perhaps in the original Brikat’kathd Udayana made 
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aerial pilgrimage. In support of such a theory we have the 
fact that nothing more is said of all these vast conquests. 

In fact, when finally Udayana leaves the world of mortals 
and gives all his possessions to Gop^aka, we find (Vol, YII, 
p. 102) that these consist only of Kau^ambi. Surely we 
should be justified in expecting a long list of conquests to 
be enumerated! 

The Kashmirian editors seem to have been very busy with 
this Book. 


Book IV: Naracdhanodattajanana (Vol. II, pp. 125-165). 

Hie story continues in due chronological sequence. Vasa- 
vadatt& longs for a son, and, after her pregnant whim for 
aerial chariots has been satisfied, Narav&hanadatta is born. 

As in previous Books, the sub-stories occupy a very large 
part of the text. 


Book V: Chaturddrik& (Vol. II, pp. 170-289). 

As we have already seen, Books II, III and IV form an 
uninterrupted series of events in the history of Udayana, but 
now comes a very distinct break. 

Narav&hanadatta has been proclaimed a future king of 
the Vidy&dharas, and this fact is an excuse for Saktivega, a 
Vidy&dhaia prince, to relate in full how he reached his present 
high position. The tale, with its sub-stories, occupies the 
whole Book, and is a unity in itself. Whetlier it was in 
Gun&dhya^s original work in the same form as it appears 
here, or whether it has been compiled out of some of the 
adventures which formed part of Naravahanadatta’s own 
adventures, are questions it seems impossible to answer. 

The only point to stress is that the contents of this Book 
axe entirely unconnected with previous or subsequent matter, 
and coidd be removed and inserted anywhere else without 
upsetting the text at all. 
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Book VI: Madanamanckvkd (Vol. Ill, pp. 1*149). 

The curious thing about this Book lies in the opening lines. 
Here we are informed that it is N.* himself who from this 
point onwards is the true narrator, and that he tells his own 
history on a certain occasion after his coronation. The actual 
words are: 

“ Now hear the heavenly adventures which N., speak¬ 
ing of himself in the third person, told from the very 
beginning, after he had obtained the sovereignty of the 
Vidyadharas and had been questioned about the story of 
his life on some occasion or other by the seven Rishis and 
their wives.’’ 

What does it all mean ? It looks like the beginning of 
a new tale altogether, yet it is in reality a direct continuation 
of the story of N. when last he was mentioned. So far it 
has been told in the third person, yet here is a note which 
specially tells us that henceforward N. will narrate the tale 
in the third person. Now if it had said, in the first person^ 
a distinct difference would naturally have been noticed at 
once. The value of this curious sentence, then, is quite in¬ 
explicable. If it had not appeared at all, we should have 
noticed nothing, for the tale would have gone straight on 
—still in the third person. 

Why this sudden wish to introduce N. as the teller of his 
own story ? Perhaps the author of the Kashmirian recension 
thought that this was in accordance with tradition, and he 
was anxious at least to give some indication of this well- 
known fact. Even if this were so, we are still in the dark 
as to why it is inserted at this particular place, making it 
look like the very beginning of the whole work. 

We are told nothing as to the occasion on which N. was 
asked questions by the Rishis. In fact the whole matter 
woiild remain a mystery if we were not to look ahead and 
find that full details of the visit to the lUshis are ^ven in 
Book XVI, chapters cxi, cxii. 

Here we learn (Vol. VIII, p. 108) that after XJdayana’s 
death, N. spent the rainy season at Ka^apa’s hermitage with 
> In future I shall thus refer to the hero Naravahansdatta. 
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his uncle, Gopalaka. Here it is that the Rishis are assembled, 
and, in answer to their questions, he begins to relate his 
adventiores. 

Yet, if we are to believe the opening lines of Book VI, it 
was N. who had been speaking all the time I 

It is obvious, then, that Book XVI must have originally 
stood before Book VI, and, in fact, have led up to the state¬ 
ment that has caused all the trouble. It is not Somadeva 
who is to blame. He has merely followed his texts. It is 
the Kashmirian compilers who have purposely changed the 
order of the Books. Perhaps they worked from composite 
and incomplete texts, or perhaps they considered that the 
new order was better fitted to embrace all the new matter 
to be incorporated. Whatever may have been the true 
explanation, there can be no doubt that the order of the 
Books in the Kashmirian recension does not agree with that 
originally kid down by Gunidhya. 

The early part of the Book is token up with the story of 
the Buddhist king, Kalingadatta, and his daughter, Kalinga- 
senfi. Many sub-storiea are introduced, several of obvious 
Buddhist origin. The tale now centres on KalingasenA. With 
the help of her Apsaras friend Somaprabh& she sees Udayana, 
who immediately falls in love with her. 

His faithful minister, Yaugandhar&yana, however, con¬ 
siders such a marriage undesirable for reasons of state, and 
fbially manages to make it impossible by proving Kalinga- 
senft to be unchaste. A daughter is born to her by her lover, 
the Vidyidhara Madanavega. This child was in reality a 
son, but by Siva’s orders was replaced at birth by a girl who 
was an incarnation of Rati. Her name is to be Madanaman- 
chuka, and she is the destined wife of N. All this is told in 
detail, but the rest of the Book is greatly condensed, and the 
events of the next ten or twelve years—the time to allow 
Madanamanchuka to grow up—are all crammed into Chapter 
XXXIV. In the next chapter we are in Book VII, and our 
hero is a full-grown man I 

Although by far the greater portion of the Book deals 
with Kalingaaena, yet it takes its title from Madanaman- 
chuka. It seems obvious that the original work must have 
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been much longer, and that the second half of the Book as it 
appears in Somadeva is a mere summary, 

In faet there are places where we can clearly see the ruth* 
less hand of the Kashmirian compiler, reducing what must 
have been incidents of considerable length to a single sentence. 

For instance, we read in Chapter XXXIV (Vol. Ill, p. 140) 
that one day N. goes to a garden called NSgavana. What 
for ? Nothing happens at all, except that he worships the 
snakes. It surely must have been the beginning of some 
adventure now entirely suppressed. 

Even in the first part of the Book there are signs of mis¬ 
chievous alterations in the work. Why is Kalingadatta such 
a nonentity, and why does he make no effort at all to pro¬ 
tect his daughter after her trouble with Madanavega and the 
childish scruples of Yaugandharaya^ ? Numerous other 
examples of improbabilities in the text could be given, but 
I think sufficient has been said to show that Gujjadhya’s 
original must have been very different to what we find in the 
Kaikd'sarits&gaa'a. 


Book VI1: Ratnaprabkd (Vol. Ill, pp. 155-300). 

The first part of this Book is taken up with N.’s marriage 
to a Vidyadhaii whose name gives the Book its title. He is 
taken in a magic chariot to heaven for the wedding. This is 
the first time we hear of N. leaving the earth. There is no 
connection between this adventure and the end of the previous 
Book. 

With Chapter XXII (Vol. Ill, p. 250) be^ns the adven¬ 
tures of N. in search of Princess Karpurikh. They axe far 
more impoi*tant than the affair with Ratnaprabhi,, and would 
much more fitly have given their name to the Book. It seems 
likely that the two parts formed separate Books in the original 
Bp}Mt-kcUhd. 


Book VIII: Siiryaprabha (Vol. IV, pp. 1-121). 

Like Book V, this stands atone, and could be inserted 
anywhere as a separate story. It exhibits the highest flights 
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of an unbridled iraagination, and can be regarded as a great 
hotchpotch of ancient Buddhist myths and popular Hindu 
beliefs. 


Book IX: Ala'r^aa^a:oaB (Vol. IV, pp, 122-251). 

The first part of this Book is taken up with another VidyS* 
dhari marriage—this time to AlankSravatl, who gives her 
name to the Book. It is in no way connected with Book VIII, 
and could go in anywhere. The second part of the Book, 
beginning with Chapter LIV (Vol. IV, p. 184), stands as a 
complete entity, and is of considerable interest. It deals with 
N.’s visit to Vishnu, and resembles the journey of the brothers 
Bkata, Dvita and Trita and of NSrada to the same “ white 
island,as related in the Mahdhhdraia (xii, 188, 188). The 
allusion in these passages to the worship of Christian com¬ 
munities in the East has already been pointed out.* Lacdte 
considers that the accounts of the visit to the White Island,’’ 
as found in the MohShh^rata and the K.S.S.y agree sufficiently 
well to suspect a common origin. Either the latter has 
borrowed from the former, or the Makdbhdraia has taken the 
episode from the Bfihai-kathdt or possibly both versions have 
been independently developed from a narrative derived from 
some traveller who had visited the Christian communities in 
Bactria. 


Book X: Saktiya^a^ (Vol. V, pp, 1-192). 

There is no connection between this Book and the previous 
one. After a series of tales dealing with the favourite subject 
of “ fickleness of women,” introduced on the slightest pretext, 
we once again find N. marrying a Vidyadhari. The wedding 
cannot be arranged for a month, and so an exceptionally large 
number of stories, including the whole of the Panchatanirat 
can be successfully introduced. 

^ Sir George Grltnon, ‘'Modem HindaismAod Its Debt to the Nestorlazu,” 
Jnru. Roy. At. Sw., 1907, p. 7 rt stq. 
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Book XI: Veld (Vol. V, pp. 196-204). 

This deals with N.’s visit to Vai&kha and his subsequent 
marri^ to Jayendrasena. The story of the merchant and 
his wife, Vela, gives its name to the Book. But why it is 
so very short and devoid of any continuity is impossible 
to say. 

It looks as if it had been purposely compressed out of all 
recognition, in order, perhaps, to make up for the very long 
Books that precede and follow it. 

Book XII: Sasdnkavail (Vol. VI, pp. 1-321, and Vol. VII, 
pp. 1-198). 

This Book has been discussed already in Vol. VII, pp. 194- 
196- We saw there that it is obviously in its wrong position, 
because we are continually told that N. has lost his beloved 
MadanamanchukSi; yet not only do we know nothing about 
this, but we are definitely told at the beginning of the Book 
(Vol. VI, p. 9) that it is Lalitalochana who is lost. 

OiiT attention, however, is taken off such trifles (I) by the 
appearance of the hermit Pi^angajata, who proceeds to relate 
the huge tale of Mrigfinkadatta (Vol. VI, p. 10 et seq.), which 
stretches to p. 192 of Vol. VII. 

The Book finishes without solving the mystery in the least. 


Book Xin: MadirdvcUl (Vol. VHI, pp. 1-17). 

This short Book is a continuation of the last, for we find 
N. still disconsolate at the loss of his beloved, who is now 
definitely stated to be Madanamanchuka, and not Lalitalo¬ 
chana. The latter unhappy lady also is lost, but N. seems 
to care little about her. 

He meets two Brahmans who tell tales of how they have 
successfully overcome difficulties, and so encourage N. in his 
search. The heroine of the first Brahman’s story gives her 
name to the Book. When the stories are finished, lo ! N.’s 
ministers turn up, and so does Lalitalochana (nobody knows 
how or whence, and nobody seems to care !), and all proceed 
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to KauiSmbi. We have no clue whatsoever as to the loss of 
Madanamanchuk^. 


Booh XIV: Pancha (Vol. VIII, pp. 21-60). 

The long-awaited explanation of the loss of N,’s chief wife, 
Madenamaachuka, is found at the very beginning of this 
Book. She suddenly disappears without a trace, leaving N. 
distracted with grief. He searches for her in vain. Vegavati, 
a certain unmarried Vidy&dharl, is anxious to obtain N. for 
a husband, and, taking the form of his lost wife, manages 
to trick N. into going through the marriage ceremony again. 
The fraud is soon discovered, but she is soon forgiven on 
promising N. to help to find the real MadanamanchukS, who, 
it appears, has been carried off by her brother, a Vidy&dhara 
named MAnasavega. 

Accordingly Vegavati carries him through the air to the 
mountain Afih&dhapura, whither Mdnasavega has hastened to 
kill them both. A magical combat ensues, in which Vegavati 
is victorious. For safety she places N, in a dry well in the 
city of tlie Gandharvas, and there leaves him (Vol. VIII, 
p. 27). He is soon rescued and, by his skill of playing the 
lyre, wins the king’s daughter GandharvadattA for his wife. 
He seems to have entirely forgotten all about Madanamaa- 
chukfi, and settles down to a married life of heavenly bliss. 
Suddenly a VidyAdharl appears, and takes N. through the 
air to the city of Sr&vasti, with the intention of marrying 
him later to her daughter AjinAvati. 

While waiting in a garden. King Prasenajit comes along 
and marries him to his daughter BhagirathayaAas. One 
night N. hears a low voice outside his sleeping-room. It is 
that of a beautiful VidyAdhari named Prabhkvati, who moans 
the unhappy fate of MadanamanchukA in having so fickle a 
husband. At last N. is roused by the mention of her name, 
and begs to be led to her presence. Accordingly PrabhAvati 
flies with him through the air, and, by cleverly flying round 
a fire, becomes the wife of N, Although N. is anxious to 
consummate the marriage, PrabhAvati says he must wait, 
and takes him to MadanamanchukA (Vol. VIII, p, 86). 
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Geaeral rejoicdngs follow; but N., who is now wearing the 
shape of Prabhavatl, is soon threatened by Manasavega, who 
discovers his presence as N. assumes his own shape. The 
supreme court of the Vidyadharas judge the case, and N. 
wins. Manasavega is far from satisfied, and a quarrel ensues. 
N. escapes with Prabhavati, but Madanamanchuka remains 
a prisoner with Manasavega. While N. and Prabhavati are 
living together, Ajinavati turns up with her mother and 
marries N. He retiuns to Kau^Smbi with the two wives, 
where he is soon joined by Vegavati and Gandharvadatta and 
all the relations of his various wives. A great campaign is 
decided upon, before which N. has to obtain certain magical 
sciences from Siva. While so engaged five {pancha) Vidyi- 
dharis vow to marry him all together, This incident gives 
the name to the whole Book. After another marriage a 
great battle is fought. More marriages follow, including 
that to the five Vidyadharis. N. is now informed that before 
overcoming his final vow it is necessary for him to become 
possessed of the seven jewels of the Chakravartin. He wins 
the magic sandalwood-tree, but his obtaining of the other 
“ jewels ” is reserved for Book XV. 

It has been considered necessary to give a somewhat 
detailed resume of this Book, because, with the exceptions of 
the brief sub-stories 164,165 and 166, it is entirely devoted to 
the Main Story. 

There are several important points to notice. In the first 
place, the Book is crowded with detail. Marriages and ad¬ 
ventures follow one upon the other at an enormous rate. 
In the second place, we must remember that they are all 
centred round disappearance of Madanamanchiika. The 
Book, then, is really a cycle of marriages, with intermediate 
adventures. In this cycle the incident of N.’s marriage to 
the five Vidyadharis is comparatively unimportant, yet it 
gives its name to the whole Book. Tliis fact, added to the 
obvious condensing of so many incidents in order to cram 
them into a single Book, makes it practically certam that 
originally each marriage must have formed the subject and 
title of a separate Book. 

We have had several examples of this already— e.g. Books 
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VII, IX and X. Any doubt as to the probability of this 
is surely removed by finding that this is exactly what has 
happened in the case of the Bfikat-kathd^loka-samgraka. 
Each marriage has a Book to itself, and is recorded with far 
greater detail than in the K.S.S. On the evidence given 
by the K.SS. itself we can definitely state that the present 
Book (and also Book XV, j.r.) originally must have come 
before Book XII, and consequently also Book XIII, which is 
a continuation of Book XII. 

If this were not so, the events in Books XII and XIII 
could never have happened, for Madanamanchuka would 
not have been lost, and consequently the search, leading to 
all the other marriages and adventures, would never have 
taken place. 


Book XV.• Mahdbhisktka (Vol. VIII, pp. 70*98). 

This is a direct continuation of the previous Book. 
N. obtains the seven jewels, and starts on the last of bis 
expeditions. After sundry adventures and vicissitudes he 
conquers his sole remaining enemy, Mandaradeva. N. proceeds 
to consolidate his empire. He marries five Vidy&dharfs (a 
repetition of a similar incident in the last Book), and prepares 
for his coronation on the |lishabha mountain. 

The coronation takes place, and of his two dozen odd 
wives, MadanamanchukS. alone is crowned with N. Udayana, 
V&savadatt& and Padm&vatl are invited, and with a blare of 
trumpets and general rejoicing the Book ends. Not only the 
Book, we would imagine, but the entire work.* Yet we find 
three more Books still unopened. 


Book XVI: SuTatamanjari (Vol. VIII, pp. 94-181). 

Years have passed. One night N. has an evil dream, 
and, on awakening, calls upon the science named Prajnapti 
for an explanation. He is told all the news of his family in 
Kau^ambi. Udayana, his wives and ministers are dead, 
Gop&laka has given his kingdom to Palaka, and has retired 

» See Vol. VIII, p. 9Sn*, 
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to the Black Mountain in company with the hermits of 
Ka^yapa. N. hastens there to see his uncle, and remains 
during the rainy season. 

With Chapter CXII begins the inddcat of Ityaka’s 
attempted ravishing of Suratamanjari, who gives her name to 
the Book. An inquiry is started. It turns out to be a family 
matter, and the evidence of Pslaka, bis son, and his minister 
are needed. They accordingly are sent for, and the court sits. 
Evidence is found against Ityaka, but, by the request of the 
hermits, his life is spared. 

The next chapter, the last of this Book, deals with the 
history of Taravaloka, and has nothing whatsoever to do 
with what precedes or follows. At the end of it N. is still 
on the Black Mountain among the Ilishis. Here, then, is the 
occasion on which he is among the Rishis already referred 
to in Book VI, and on which he is requested to relate “ from 
the beginning all his adventures. 

If, then, Chapters CXI and CXII preceded Book VI, ail 
would be clear. 

Book XVII: Padmdoat^ (Vol. VIII, pp. 132-209). 

The RiEshis now ask N. how he could bear his separation 
from Madanamanchuka. This is merely an excuse to intro¬ 
duce the story of Mukt&phalaketu and Padmavati, which 
takes up the rest of the Book. It is supposed to have been 
told during the period covered by Book XIV. Thus it is not 
in its proper chronological order. 

Book XVIII: Viskama^ikt (Vbl. IX, pp. 1-86). 

This last Bock also is out of place, as it is merely another 
tale told to N. while he was separated irom Hadanaman- 
chuka. But it is even more extraneous, as it deals with 
Vikramaditya, who was much later than the period to 
which Udayana and N. must be assigned. 

Somadeva (and perhaps even the Kashmirian compilers) 
places this Book at the very end as a kind of Appendix, for it 
would at once be apparent that heroes who were supposed to 
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date from the time of Buddha could not listen to tales about 
a king as recent as Vikramaditya. 

As already mentioned, the final return to the Main 
Story is purely conventional. So tame and unconvincing 
is the conclusion of this work, especially after the “ grand 
finale ” at the end of Book XV, that the most casual reader 
must at once suspect textual commutation on a fairly large 
scale. 

Before we compare the order of the Books as found in the 
Bfihat-kathd-manjarl and Bfihai'kathd-sloka-samgraha, with 
a view to reconstructing as far as possible the original work 
of Gunadhya, it wdl perhaps be best to arrange in tabular 
form the points we have noticed in the foregoing pages; 


Name <tf Book 

1. Kath^pltha 


ComtneftU 

Legend of GunS^hya, Complete 
in itself. 


2. Kathamukha 
8. L&.vanaka 

4. Narav&hanadatta- 

janana 

5. Chaturdarika 

6. Madanamaachuka 


7. Ratnaprabha 


8 . Suryaprabha 


8 . Alankaravati 
10. Saktiyaias 


UTiinterrupted series of events 
describing period from birth of 
Udayana to that of his son N. 

Vidyadhara tale. Quite separate. 
Could go in anywhere. 

Unconnected. Apparently a fresh 
beginning. Must originally 
have stood after the first part 
of Book XVI, because of 
Rishis incident. 

Two love adventures. Probably 
once formed two separate 
Books. 

Like Book V. Vidyadhara tale. 
Quite separate. Could go in 
anywhere. 

Two distinct divisions. Both 
separate and unconnected. 

Unconnected. Another marriage. 
Excuse for numerous sub-tales. 
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Natne of Book 

11. Vela 

12. Sasgnkavatl 

13. Madiravati 

14. Pancha 

15. Mahabhisheka 

16. Suratamanjari 


17. Padmavati 

18. Vishamaiila 


Comfnertto 

Another marriage. Very, and 
suspiciously, short. 

Text shows Book must be in its 
wrong place. N.’s chief wife is 
lost. 

Direct continuation. Wife is still 

\ lost. 

Mystery of loss explained. N. 
marries several other women. 

Direct continuation. Leads to 
coronation. Finale. 

Another unconnected Book. First 
part helps to explain Book VI 
and should precede it. Second 
part quite separate. Could go 
in anywhere. 

Out of place. Told during period 
of Book XIV. 

Out of place. Told during period 
of Book XIV, but is also an 
obvious addition, and could 
not have been in the original. 


We can now see the situation at a glance. Books II, III 
and rV form a group; V and VIII are unconnected and both 
VidySdhara narratives; VI looks like a new beginning, but 
lacks any e3q>lanatory introduction; VII, IX, X and XI are 
marriages, more or less unconnected ; XU and XIII are closely 
connected, but must come after XIV and XV (also connected), 
and consequently also after XVII and XVIII, because the 
events they relate happened during the period covered by 
XIV. The remaining Book, 'XYl, must be regarded as of two 
distinct divisions, the first supplying the necessary introductory 
matter to VI, and the second being quite unconnected. 

It will thus be seen that the critical inspection of the 
work as presented by Somadeva shows without doubt that 
the work has undergone much reshuffling as far as the order 
of Books is concerned. 
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We can now turn to the Bnhai-kaihd’manjan and see if 
the order followed by Kshemendra in any way confirms our 
theories. 

The first five Books correspond to those of Somadeva. 
Then the differences begin. We notice Books V and VIII are 
put together. This is followed by Vcia, the very short Book, 
but the chief interest here lies in the fact that it finishes with 
the loss of Madanamanchuka. In the K.S.S, this incident is 
found at the beginning of Book XIV. Pancha. Thus, so far, 
we find Kshemendra^s order much better than that adopted 
by Somadeva. After Vela he has placed Books XII. XVIII, 
Xin, XVII, thus obtaining a correct sequence of events, 
which is lacking in Somadeva. Book XFV follows, but with 
its opening incident transferred to the end of Book XI (Vela), 
as has been already mentioned. 

Thus we see that our complaints about the order of the 
Bools in the K.S.S. are fully justified by what we find in 
Kshemendra. The question which at once presents itself is, 
Why did not Somadeva copy the order in Kshemendra instead 
of changing it and so introducing muddling anachronisms? 
The answer would appear to be that he took what he con¬ 
sidered to be the lesser of two evils; for although Kshemendra 
has followed a better order of Books dependent upon the loss 
of Madanamanchukh, he has had to pay dearly for it in the 
rest of his work. For here we find chaos, and no attempt 
roade to remove it. Such inconsistency makes us chary of 
giving Kshemendra credit for the arrangement of the first 
part of the work. He probably left it as he found it. Soma¬ 
deva, on the other hand, saw how unconnected his material 
was, but preferred to put together only such chapters as 
were undoubtedly connected. We have seen how Book XV 
follows directly on to XIV; hut Kshemendra, by his placing 
of Pancha, has been forced to separate them by other 
three Books, thus introducing all liids of improbabilities 
and chronological impossibilities. 

The incident of N. relating his adventures to the Rishis 
in the third person must have seemed entirely upsetting to 
Kshemendra, and he gets over the difficidty by omitting it 
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altogether. As Lacote has remarked, the above clearly shows 
that the Kashmirian Brihat-kathd was a compilation and not 
an original work. 

I think we must attribute the unsatisfactory state of the 
text of the Kashmirian work very largely to the simple fact 
that the compilers (there may have been several at diSerent 
dates) were not trying to reconstruct in their entirety the 
adventures of N. They had a very different object in view— 
namely, to use the story as a frame for all the tales they could 
collect together. The better-known incidents would have to 
appear in some detail, while many of N/s love-adventures 
could be ignored or highly compressed. The result has its 
pros and corhs. On the one hand we are given a jumbled and 
very defective version of the story of N., but on the other 
hand we have that huge mass of talcs which sheds so much 
light on the manners and customs, the folklore and beliefs of 
a coxmtry so poor in historical documentary evidence. 

True, the Panchatantra and Vetdlapanckavim^ati are found 
in separate collections, but scholars are not yet agreed as to 
the respective values of the different versions. 

That Somadeva was very conscious of the difficulties in 
the text or texts he was using is clear from his introductory 
remarks (Oceon, Vol. I, p. 2), where he says: “ . . . the 
observance of propriety and natural connection, and the 
joining together of the portions of the poem so as not to inter¬ 
fere with the spirit of the stories, are as far as pos^le kept 
in view. . . The meaning of this is not perfectly clear, 
and great importance shoiild be laid on the correct translation 
of the passage. 

Many suggestions have been made, but Lacdte alone has 
treated it in the light of his extensive critical examination of 
the whole subject, taking into consideration all debatable 
grammatical queries and all possible modes of construction. 

His translation of the full passage is as follows :— 

“ Tel Toriginal, telle cette copie; pas d’une ligne m4me 
elle ne s’en ^carte. Je comprime le volume du recueil et je 
traduis, voila toute la difffrenee. Attentif k observer, autant 
que je le puis, les convenances (litt^raires) et l^ordre logique, 
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en ayant soin de n’intetrompre ni le r^cit ni le ton des senti¬ 
ments, je ne le suis pas moins h disposer une portion de po^me 
r^guiier. Mes efforts ne vont pas k gagner une reputation 
d’ertiste consoram^; je veiix simplement qu’on puisse retenir 
sans peine ce vaste ensemble de contes de toute esp^ce.” 

This clearly means that he has been accurate as far as the 
subject-matter is concerned, but has found it necessary to 
alter the order of some of the Books. Here he surely must 
refer to Books Vl-XVin, while the ‘‘ portion de po^me 
T^gulier ” which he has been so careful to arrange in proper 
order can be none other than Books XIV-XV. 

When we turn to the Brihat’kathd-sloka-samgraha ^ we at 
once find ample support for our theories. The order of the 
Books is reasonable and clear, and what in the Kashmirian 
versions was passed over with little more than a mere refer¬ 
ence is now detailed in full, In fact, we not only meet with 
entirely new adventures, but find certain of the characters 
presented in quite a different light. 

For the first time the improbabilities found in the Kasli- 
raiiian accounts of Madanamanchuka’s marriage and the 
romance of Kalingasena entirely disappear. Their social 
standing is certainly much lower, but this only adds to the 
strength of the plot. 

Vegavatl, being of much higher birth, has been accepted 
by the Kashmirians practically unaltered. Their desire to 
raise the social standing of the principal characters to the 
detriment of the tale is manifest. In some cases where they 
have raised merchants to the rank of princes, or mortak 
to the degree of Gandharvas, we are able to detect the fraud, 
for the same names have been retained with suffixes which 
violate the accepted rules of Sanskrit etymology. 

So great appears to be the wish of the Kashmirian com¬ 
pilers to raise the social tone of the work, that tales which 
cannot escape their low-type settings are altc^ether omitted, 
but appear in detail in the Nepalese version. 

Without giving other evidence of the accuracy of 

> Discussed in deUU by Locate, Esm*, pp, 146*198, and edited by him, 
with a French translation, tbe s«me year ( 19 OS). 
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Budhasvamm’s work as detailed by Lacote, I would mention 
one point which seems to me of great importance. Wc have, 
of course, noticed that throughout the whole of the Ocean 
the chief deity is Siva. Now, in the Sloka^samgraha it is not 
Siva, but Kuvera. The name of the hero alone tells us which 
is correct. Naxavfihanadatta means “ given by NaravShana.” 
Naravfihana is one of Kuvera’s, and not Siva’s, titles. So, 
when Udayana was praying for a son, it must have been 
Kuvera whom he worshipped, otherwise our hero’s name 
would have been Sivadatta or some other name compounded 
from one of Siva’s many titles. 

It is obvious that the Kashmirian compilers have altered 
the name of the deity in accordance with local contemporary 
beliefs. 

Numeroxis other examples of the reliability of Budha* 
svamin’s work could be quoted, but full details will be found 
in Lacote’s Essai. With the help, then, of ihe^loka’SajTtgraha, 
we are able to get a fairly shrewd idea of what Gunadhya’s 
original work must have been like. The first Book corre¬ 
sponded to Book XVI of the KJS.S. It contained the history 
and abdication of Gop&la and Palaka, which led up to the 
incident of Ityaka and Suratamanjari. The subsequent trial 
brought N. on the scene, who later was asked to relate his 
history. After some hesitation (only in the B^.S.S.) he com¬ 
menced (K.SS.i Bk. VI, ch. xxvii) by relating his family 
history (K.S.S., Bks. II, III—with possibly another, now lost, 
giving further details of Udayana’s amours ^). 

The story of his own birth (K.S.S., Bk. IV) follows. Ignor¬ 
ing the two Vidyadhara Books (K.SJS., Bli. V and VIII), 
which, as we have already seen, could go in anywhere, we 
come to the heroine of the whole story, Madanamanchiika. 

N. se^ her as a child and falls in love with her (K.SS., 
Bk. VI, ch. xxxiv). Various adventures follow (only in 
the B.K.S.S.), leading up to the marriage (K.S.S.f Bk. VI, 

1 It seems probsble that used 00 I 7 a portion of the widely 

koown Udsyaoa cycle of legends current et the time. 

Sefereace shoold be msde to BurliDgame's X^oids, Harvard 

Oriental Series, toI. xxviii, pp. :S47-e9S; Synopsis, pp. 79-94; psrslIeU, 
pp. 62-63. 
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ch. xxxiv-cnd). Then comes the sudden disappearance of 
Madanamanchuka {K.SS., Bk. XIV, ch. cv), resulting in 
numerous adventures, usuaJly terminating in a fresh marriage. 
The order and number of Books thus formed cannot be deter¬ 
mined for certain, but in the they certainly included 

Books XIV (chaps, evi, evii), VII, IX-XIII, XIV (ch. cviii) 
and XV. 

We can also add Books XVII and XVni, if, as Lac6te 
thinks is the case, they are not apocryphal. 

The plan of the Brihat'kaihd resembles that of the Rdmd’ 
yma to a certain extent—the setting out of the hero to recover 
his lost love, acquiring others on the way, the constant help 
of a trusty friend, the purity of the captive wife, and the final 
triumph on her safe recovery. 

We must not press the comparison further; but to dis¬ 
regard it would be a mistake, because then we would miss the 
due appreciation of the genius of Gu95(^ya. Not that it is 
evident from the frujt that he has copied the plan of the great 
Epic, but because, hamng copied it, he proceeds to treat his 
subject-matter in a way unheard of and absolutely original. 

His heroes are not borrowed from the great national epics, 
the deity is not the omnipotent Siva or Vishnu, and the 
incidents in the tale are not confined to kings, princes and 
gods. 

In place of this usually accepted precedent we find the 
heroes are but petty princes who rub shoulders with mer¬ 
chants, artisans, sailors, adventurers and beggars. The 
heroine is the daughter of a prostitute, but her desire to raise 
the level of her caste and be woilhy of her husband gives great 
strength to the character that Guna(^ya has created. The 
chief deity is Kuvera, the god of merchants and treasures. 

All this must have struck contemporary audiences as most 
original and novel. But there is another point that we must 
not miss. The natme of the work would reach a much wider 
public—the kind of public, in fact, which would flock together 
at the annual festiv^s held at Kau^amfca and Ujjayim. Per* 
haps long extracts from the Brihot-kathd were recited at these 
events; anyway I notice Lacote thinks it likely. 

We can now more readily understand that the Kashmirian 
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compilers would find much to alter and suppress. The 
necessity for an Introduction also become more apparent. 

Thus at the end of our short inquiry we find that the 
K.S.S., as we have it to-day, is but a poor and badly arranged 
version of the original work. This Somadeva must have 
known ; and though we see he has done his best to rearrange 
certain portions of it, he was well aware that any attempt to 
reconstruct it entirely would mean little less than composing 
a new work. 

There was, I think, another factor which prevented Soma¬ 
deva from making too drastic alterations—namely, his wish 
to retain all that mass of sub-stories added by the Kash¬ 
mirians. The frame-story had been altered in order to take 
them in as natmally as possible. Althou^ in many cases 
they are introduced in the most clumsy fashion, rt is clear 
that considerable alterations would have to be made in 
Gupa^ya’s text before it was ready to receive so many new 
stories. 

But we must not complain—far from it—-for the result has 
been that in about a jd. 1070 Somadeva has presented us with 
one of the greatest collections of tales the world has ever seen 
—-tales which not only mirrored contemporary customs and 
beliefe, and exhibited the versatile genius of the story-teller, 
but tales which were destined to inspire the genius of unborn 
giants of European literature—Boccaccio, Goethe, La Fontaine, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

As to Kshemendra, we should have lost little if he had 
not lived, or at any rate had not produced a version of the 
Brihat-kathd. 

But with Somadeva matters are very different. We must 
hail him as the Father of Fiction, and his work as one of the 
masterpieces of the world. 
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T here remains but the pleasant task of acknow¬ 
ledging the help received during my long work 
of editing the Ocean. So varied have been the 
subjects of my notes and appendixes, that my inquiries and 
correspondence have been very great. It is most gratifying 
to know that, with hardly a single exception, I have found 
scholars and fellow-students only too pleased to help in any 
way they could. 

First and foremost, I would mention the superintendents 
of the Reading Room of the British Museum. The niunerous 
bibliographical queries, which they have helped to clear up, 
have, I fear, taken up much of their valuable time, but the 
kindness and patience they have always shown is remarkable. 
In this connection I would especially mention Mr F. D. Sladen, 
Mr A. I. Ellis and Mr L. C. TOiarton. In the Department of 
Oriental Books and MSS. I owe gratitude to Mr E. Edwards, 
while the continuous assistance afforded by the head of the 
department, Dr L. D. Barnett, has been a sim qtia 7zon of the 
whole work. 

I have already mentioned names of eminent members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, the Folk-Lore Society, the School of Oriental 
Studies, and other similar scientific bodies who have allowed 
me to take advantage of their learning and erudition. 

I would also like to mention the friendly way in which 
American scholars have so readily replied to my queries, 
forwarded me copies of their articles and works, and done 
everything they could to assist in my research. 

Ae I am sure my subscribers will be only too ready to 
admit, the engineering of any ten-volume work is no light 
undertaking, particularly if it includes numerous indexes 
and appendixes, which continually have to be overhauled, 
rearranged and improved. Questions of “ setting up,*' sizes 
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of typ^i and a hmdred other important points in the general 
“ make-up ” of the work have had to be taken one by one and 
discussed in the most minute detail, before a working precedent 
could be set up. 

I think, then, the feeling of satisfaction of an editor will 
be duly appreciated when he sees the completion of a work 
that has occupied what is usually considered the best ten 
years of his life. Before speaking of the incident that gave 
rise to the whole idea of the work, and the man who made 
the carrying out of that idea possible, 1 would offer un¬ 
stinted thanks to my two secretaries, whose patience and 
pertinacity have so largely contributed to the success of the 
work, Miss Betty Krause (who had to return to America 
diuing the publication, of Vol. V) and Miss Maud Lundblad, 
who continued her work to the end. 

To the Riverside Press, who have devoted special care and 
attention to the printing of the volumes, and have always been 
ready with valuable suggestions, I am also very grateful. 

Then there are my reviewers to be considered. They 
have, one and all, received the work in the kindest and most 
sympathetic way imaginable, and it is of course largely due 
to this that we have been able to get such a complete list of 
subscribers, and produce the work volume by volume with as 
little delay as possible. 

The incidents which gave rise to the idea of re-editing 
Tawney’s great translation form quite a little romance, smd 
should, I think, find a place here. 

In 1917 and 1918 I was working on my Bibliography of 
Sir Rickard Burton, and my whole mind became saturated in 
what I may term Burtoniana,’’ My researches took me 
for many months to the Central Library, Kensington, where 
the remains of Burton’s library axe housed. My work was an 
arduous one, as I had to go through, not only every book 
Burton wrote, but every pamphlet, article and letter, either 
written by him, or in wirich he was interested. Many of these 
pamphlets were boxmd up into volumes, but the majority 
were packed away in thirty-four large book-boxes, containing 
close on five hundred pamphlets. I had examined nearly all 
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of them, when one especially arrested my attention. It 
proved to be an odd paxt of Tawney’s original edition of the 
Kaihasorii-sOgcaa. The work was entirely unknown to me, 
and, although I knew the NighU intimately from cover to 
cover, my knowledge of Sanskrit fiction was practically 
confined to the HUopad^ia and “ Pilpay's Fables.*^ A hasty 
inspection of the odd paxt in question at once convinced me 
that it must belong to a work of the highest importance, 
although I knew nothing of its age, author or translator. 

I cannot say what it was, but I felt instinctively that this 
odd part of an unknown Indian work was to be of the utmost 
importance to me personally. For a time my work on the 
Burton bibliography stopped, and I at once began to make 
inquiries about the Kaihd'Sariis^ara. It seemed almost as 
if Burton, with whom I had now become so intimate, was 
offering me the chance of giving to the public the Indian 
counterpart of his own great Arabian Nights. This feeling 
grew on me more and more, and I was determined somehow 
to see it through. And here, for the encouragement of 
students hesitatiirg to undertake a work of similar difficulty 
and importance, I would add the following. 

After having found out all I could about the work, and 
having met Mr Tawney, I went straight to Dr Barnett at the 
British Museum and a^ed his advice. I told him that, apart 
from having a deep interest in Oriental folklore and kindred 
subjects, I could lay no claim whatever to Oriental scholar¬ 
ship ; but that in spite of this fact I was particularly anxious 
to re-edit Tawney's work. Bid he think the idea was pre¬ 
sumptuous and ridiculous, and could I dare, with my strictly 
limited knowledge, to attempt so large an undertaking ? So 
kind and encouraging was his reply that I at once started on 
a task that, alas 1 mahy authors and editors have attempted 
in vain—to find a publisher. After I had explained the nature 
of the work and the munber of volumes I had estimated it 
would take, my hoped-for publisher smiled sympathetically 
and asked the sum I was prepared to put down for the work. 
My answer merely provoked the wishes for a “ Good momiag.” 
In feet, as time went on, this termination of my interviews 
began to grow monotonous. However, I never despaired, f>n d 
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finally discovered that the most eaterprising and trenchant 
figure in the literary world was not a publisher at all, but 
a bookseller—Mr Sawyer of Grafton Street. Accordingly I 
hastened to Grafton House and once more explained my 
business, which by this time sounded to me more like a recita¬ 
tion than anything else. I waited for the usual Good 
morning,” but it did not come. “ This work,” he said, 
” must be of the highest importance, and should be published 
in a form worthy of that importance. From what you tell 
me, it is one of the world’s greatest collections of stories, and 
in all my long experience of bookselling I have never once 
been asked for it, or even seen a copy. I conclude that it is 
known only to Oriental scholars. I regard it as &a unknown 
masterpiece, and am willing to publish it myself at my own 
expense.” 

My chief difficulty was thus overcome, and we at once 
got to work on all those preliminary details necessary in 
the engineering of such a large undertaking. 

Mr Sawyer is truly a wonderful man, and the initiative 
he displayed in sponsoring the work is deserving of the 
very highest praise. It is needless to say that without his 
support the work would never have seen light j and although 
the euormous expense involved would have deterred most 
men, however rich, once Mr Sawyer is determined on a pro¬ 
ject, nothing can stop him. If he is satisfied—and I think he 
is—if in the Elysian Fields Mr Tawney is hot disappointed 
with the new edition of his Magnum opus^ my work will have 
received its reward. 
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Aeh&lamaDgala and the 
serpent-kinff Ananta, Kins, 
$7»« 

£lian, f'aria ^ufon^, 47«* 
Agadtfa, the m 7 tbic&l soint, 

89n9 

Agbort, order of Siva wor¬ 
shippers, 12fe* 

Agniiannan and his Wicked 
Wife, The BrShman, 76, 
76n», 76-77 

Asnlilkha, Vethla named, 13, 
14, 2$, 27 

Asnisvimin, Brahman named, 

74 

Alaki, the city of Ruvera, 
Waited by Udayana, 103 
Alarabkisha, mother of KaU- 
vats, 20, 22 

Alankaravata, Book IX, 103 
AmaravatS, city of Indra, 2 
Arabika (Durgfi, ParvaU, 
Gaurt, etc.), 3 
Amfita, pan on word, 89 a* 
Anangadeva, roessenser 

named, 6, 7, 10-12, 2$. 
29 

Anangavat!, wife of Kandsrpa, 
63, 66 

Anaata, a thoiisand-headed 
serpent, 87, 87«*, 88n 
Andhra dynasty, the, 98, 
99 

Androcles, the story of, 47n^ 
Anneke Mettinges and An- 
neke Swarten and the 
cnagic fat, 45^^ 
Aourigavata, &iend of Bapa- 
vatl, 66, 66 

Aptaraaea, attendants of the 
^dt, 20, 106 
Aristophanes, Birds, dn^ 
Aioka tree, 63 

Asuraa, eoemies of the gods, 

2, 29, 87n* 

Aalus Gellius, ^(kIu AUictf, 
47«i 

Avanti, the land of, 2 
127 


Baring* Gould, S., Curious 
JhfytAf of Ma huddle Ages^ 

47n* 

Barnett, Dr L. D., Aatlior’a 
Epilogae translated by, 
87«» 

Baruch, K., Sagen, 
usid G$hriiiJck€ au9 3fe4/en- 
bvrg, 46ft' 

Basile, G. B., U Peniamerone, 

78n 

Benares, Viraijaai—f.e., 

King of, 69 

Bbadra, prince named, 49 
Bhadrayudha, son of Vajrh* 

yudha, 6, 6, 36, 38-40, 
49 

Bhairava— i.t. ^Iva, L9, 20 
Bharhut StQpa, sculptures on 
the, 61ftS^^ 

Bhillas or Bbeels, 34, 46, 46. 

48 

Bbimapura, city called, 69, 
60 

BhHhhnii, the, kings or 
mountains, 88, 8Sn^ 
Bhutaketu, VeUla named, 
46, 71 

Bloomfield, Professor M., 
Foreword to Vol Vlf, 82n' 
Bloomfield, M., “The Art of 
Stealing in Hindu Fiction," 
Amir. Jonm. Pkit.y vol. xllv, 
?dft; “On False Ascetics 
and Kuns in Hindu Fic¬ 
tion,’’ »7bam. Amffr. Oritni. 
Soc., Tol. xliv, 23ft*; The 
Life and Slories of the Jairia 
S/aior PSF^vanaiia, 32n^ 
Boccaccio, Dcca»n«roft, 69»* 
Bobtlingk, 0., and Both, R. 
(Sanskrit H'^erbuck), 3n*, 

8ft*, lOn* 12»'. 42ft', 62n' 
Borneo, cwnes found in, 17n* 
Bragda M£gu6 Saga, the, 47n* 
BrabtnS, 12,13, 32 
Brahmastbala, a grant to 
Brihmans, 68 


BriSault, K., The ULotherSf 
3 vols., Lda., 1927, I7n^ 
Bribaspati, miulster of Indra, 
26, 26 

the, Gtn^dhya, 

86, 89, 94, 100, 102, 103, 
308, 117, 120, 121 
Brikut • kaUti - moSljan^ th e, 
Rshemendra, 114, 116 
Bjihct - katka - ileka-samgmha, 
tbe Nepalese versioc of the 

Brihat-AathS, 94, 96, 101, * 
112, 114, 118, 119 
BrcMkbaus’ text of the K.S.S., 
7»‘, lOn* 36n*, 42»*, 52»S 
68n», 6 In'. S$nh, 87«' 
Brown, W, H-, “Escaping 
One’s Fate," SUtdics ta 
Honor of Maurice 
Bloonfield, 1920, 26ft' 

BudhasTamin, compiler of 
the Nepalese version of the 
K.S.S., 101, 119 
Burlingame, £. W., B^tddfaH 
Legends, li9»' 

Burnett, A. C., Yule, H., 
and, Hobsof^Johson, I7ft* 
Burton, R. P-.ltPeniamerone, 
78»; Nights - . . , Sfft*. 
46ft'. 85n' 


Canoey, M. A., “Ashes," 
Hastings’ Eney. Bel. Eih., 
vol. ii, o6n^ 

Catalina, tale of Carisendi 
and {Decameron), 69ft* 
Ceylon, occurrence of covria 
(Ci/prtea monela) in, I7ft* 
Ceylon, SlmhaJa— t.e., 

Chakra, discus or dominion, 

87, 88ft 

Chakrapura, place called, 68, 

58ft' 

Chamundfi, the goddess, 18 
Chandrapura, city called, 61 
Chandrasekhara, Ising named, 
61 
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Chindrasv&fEii), Brahman 
named, 47, 68 

Chandravatl, daughter of 
Cbandiasekhara, 51. 52. 70 
Charlemagne. Vidforull 
cbangee bis akin in the 
presence of, 45 a 

and t))e rain*cloud, 

67 

Chatterjee. Sir AtuI C., Fore* 
word to Vol. IX, 94 
Cbathrdirikl, Book V, 104 
Cbaavin, V., liU>liograpkit dts 
Chnragu Aral>iSfSin\ 38 h *, 

Chitragupta, recorder of good 
and evil deeds, 26 
CovrUf [C^prcea voneia), 
ihell-money, 17, 17n’, 18 
CoxwelJ, C. F., ^ertoA and 
OlM«r FoiA-Taift, 75»i 
Crooks, W-, “ Some Notes on 
Homeric Folk-Lore,*’ 
Fo/4-Xore, »ol. xix, 
Cunningham, A., Sliipa o/ 

Bhar^, 


Digiaeya add tbe Vetala 
AgnUlkha who submitted 
bimaelf to King Vikrarefi- 
ditya. The Cunning 
Gambler, 14-17. 26-27 

D&navas, enemies of tbe 
gods, 29 

2>andtii (sixth century), 99, 

100 

Deccan, tbe, 72; conqoered 
by King Vikninaditya, 6; 
t£e home of the Andhra 
dynasty, 98 

DeSata, Atber of Ke^ab*, 56, 
64. 65 

D et 1 o 8 e 8, the magic foot- 
ointment of Uargretha, 

45n^ 

Deradatta, courtesan named, 
80 

TOevasena, named, 

43-46. 71 

De vasvLmiji, Brib mao named, 
61 

Devasvamld, son of Agnia* 
vimin, 74 

Devi (Parvatt, Gaun. etc.}. 
29 

Dfaasadatta who lost his 
Wife, The Merchant, 56- 
64, 66-67 

Dhama, Mlechchba. one wbo 
disregards Hindu, 


D b a val a s e na, ambassador 
named, $ 

Dundubhi, King of tbe 
Yaksbaa, 12,13 
Durgfiprasid text of tlie 
K.S.S., 87«i 

Dwpat, seven, 26, 31, 33, 
35, 36, 39, 60, 51 

BkakikeSarin, chief of tbe 
Bhillas, 46. 48 

Galyas, attendants of Siva, 3, 
4, 96 

Gandharvag, attendants of 

the gods, 49,110, 118 
Gang&, the river, 28 
Ganges, the, 6, 69, S8n* 
Gauda. the King of, 34 
Gauri (Durga, Parvatl, consort 
of $iva), 2 

Geiliot, AqIus, AUica, 
47ni 

GhSQ^ and Nighantaand the 
TVo Maidens, 29 
Godavari, tbe river, 98 
Gonzenbacb, L>, ^sciAofurcAe 
Marchen, 78ft 

Gopala, king named, 84, 119 
Gopll^a, uncle of NaravS- 
hanadatta. 86,104,106,112 
Grierson, George A., on the 
tSrkskyaraUtajc^^l, 52n^ 
Grierson, G. A., “Modern 
Hinduism and its Debt to 
the Nestoriaos,*' Jount. 

Roy. Ai- Soc; 1907, I08n'; 

“Prakrit,” Bn/y, Bril., voL 

xxii, 99n* 

Gan&dhys or MilyavAn, 98* 
ibO; seroi-diviaity of, 97 
Go^adhya, the Bn/iai’katASy 

94, 9^, 101, 104i 107, 114, 
U&ft\ 120, 121 

GnAos, the three, or phaaes of 
materiality, 39rp 
Gtinaslgara, king named, 60, 
6CW, 61 

GunavatL, daughter of Ou^a- 
sagara, 60-52, 70 
Guy's fruits, 46 

Hala, kidg of the Andhra 
dynasty, 99, 99ft', 100 
Hart or Vishpu, 7n*, 87, 98ft. 
Harsha, King, 89 
Hastings’ ^myclopad'ui of 
mid Eikki, 68n^, 
76n*. For details see under 
£nt^. ReL Bik. 

Himitayas,' the, 6, 86, 88 


Indra, tbe king of the gods, 
2, 8, 20-22, 26, 26, 29, 30, 
30n», 87n« 88n« 

Indrajit, son of Havana, SO, 
30n» 


Jaml/v tree, 47 

Jayadatta, Brahman named, 
60 

Jayadbvaja, king named, 34 
J&yantaand the Golden Deer, 
29-30 


Kail&sa, Mount, 2, 6, 86, 96 
KilSpaka, grammar called, 
97 

Kala4a, King, 88, 89n^ ^ 
KalftvatT. & heavenly nymph 

turned, 20-22, 24-26 
Rallnga, the country of, 63, 
70, 71 

Kalinga£ena.*6 marriage to 
King Vikram^iija, 43*46, 
48-50, 53-53, 67, 68, 70-71 
Kaljia-^i.e. 1000 Mabayugas, 
or 4320 million years, 26. 
26 

Kalpa tree, the wlsbing-tree 
of paradise, 87, 87«“, 88 
Kamalalochanfi, Kusuma- 
yudba and, 6]*62 
KoMtadi^ the friend of the^ 
i.e. the sun, 30 
Klmarflpa, place called, 80, 
82 

KanabhGti or Supratjka, 96, 
97 

Eanebanadamsh^ra, king 
named, 48 

Ksndarpa, Tbe Two Brahmans 
Eeiate and, 64-61, 62-66 
Ranva, hermit named, 1, 49, 
35 

KSpdlVta^i.t. a worshipper of 
Siva of the left-hand order, 
12,12«*, 13, 14, 27, 28. 68- 
70 

Karats, tbe King of, 34 
KSrpa^a—^i.t- dependent of 
a king, 43, 71-74 

Kftrttikeya, the god, 9? 
Kashmir, the realm of, 87; 

use of cotDfUf in, ITts^ 
Eiioilra conquered by King 
Vikram2diCya, 7 
Kaimlra, Suaandana, Kins of. 
34 

Kalyapa. berenit named, 1, 
86, l06, 113 

KaUha, dvipa named, 50 
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KfttAntrA, grAmmsr called, 

97 . 100 

Kathamukhs, Book il, 101- 
102 

Kath&pftha, Book I, 90*101 
KathA'tani-s&aarA, the, Sona* 
deva, 94, 98, 107, 108,112, 
ne, 119-121 

Rl^i^DA Or PasbpadaoU, 

KaoSimbl, city called, 98, 99, 
104. no, lf2, 120 
Kern, Dr, conjectures by, 5n^, 
7e«, 9»5, 32nS 34ni, i2n\ 
44n* 54 r1 

a Keiate and Kandarpa, The 
Two Brahmans, 5^81, 62* 
66 

K4laJca tusks of an elepbani, 
36 

Kbaodavataka, city called, 
72,73 

KhafvAnga, staff" with a skoU 
at the top, a weapon of 
Siva, SBn’ 

Kistna, the river, 98 
Kobler, Dr Eeinhold, notes 
to Gonsenbach’e SiciUm- 
iteke MUrchen, 78n 
Krisbnaiakti, ft&jpOt named, 

*72, U 

Ksbatriyas, warrior oaste, 4S 
Kshemendra, Srihal • kathS - 
moHJafi, 116 

Kusuracjudlia and Kamalalt^ 
ebana, 61-62 

KuHanikapsta, gambler 
named, 26 

Kuvera, the God of Wealth, 
12,13, 29,103, 119, 120 

LacMe, F., Estai sur GtaS^n 
tl la BrhaiAaiAB, 94, 9^, 
4 100, lOi; 117, 119ft», 119 

Lakslimaoa, brother of Rliina, 

SO 

Lanka (».e. Ceylon), elty of, 
80 

L&ta, the King of, 34 
Livftnaka, Book 111, 102-104 
Lihga of jewels, Siva appears 
in the form of a, 10 
Lriga of i&rlfshyaraina, 52, 
52n^ 

LiAgas erected by Guoadhya 
and Valmiki in NepaJ, 97 

Mac cull ocb, J. A., 
“Cannibalism,’* Hastings’ 
Ena. lUl. Etk, vol- iii, 
76nS 


Madanalekbi, daughter of 
King Virasena, 8, 31 
Madanamatichuk^, head 

E ‘en of Narav£hanadatta, 

86, 106, 109-113, 116, 
118, 119, 120 

MadaDamaochukft, Book VI, 
105-107 

Madanomanjarl and the 
KSpalika, 12, 12nS IS-U. 
27 

Madanasundarl, daughter of 
the Bbilla king, 48-50, 52, 
70 

Madhyade^a conquered by 
King Vikramdditya, 6 
Madirfivatl, Book XIII, 109- 
llO 

Magarasvamin, painter 
named, 35 

JHaAobfuirala, the, Vjasa, 2n^, 
97. 99n^ 108 

Mah&bhUbekha, Book XV, 

112 

Mabakala, an e|nthet aod a 
famous HAga of Siva, 17-19 
Mahimatl, eon of Sumatl, 5 
Mabendraditya, king oamed, 
2-6 

MahidUara, chaplain of King 
Mabendraditya, 5 
Maioaka, the mountain, 88n^ 
Makaranda, garden called, 12 
Malabar cca;>t, cotfries found 

OD the, I7n* 

Malayapura, city called, 39 
Malayasijnba, king named, 

39, 41 ' 

Malayavati, princess named, 

36, 37ft*, 3^41, 43, 72 
Maidive Islands, coiones found 
on tbe, 17n* 

MSiyavan, Gana named 

(Gu^hya), 96, *97, 100 
MMyavat, Gaoa named, 3. 4 
Mandara, Mount, 7n^ 
Mapdbbadra, the brother of 
Kuvera, 12, 13 

Moftjaris, abridged versions, 
9t 

Margretha Detloses rcoeivea 
magic ointment from Satan, 

4&a* 

Mangis, the romance of, 47n® 
May£pur(i), city called, 47, 
79 

Mettinges aod the magic 
yellow fat, Anneke, 43)t* 
MIechebhas, tbe—<.«. ** outer 
barbarians,” 2, 2nS 3, 4, 7, 
31, 41 


Mofetha or niru^, the con" 
dition of the redeemed 
soul, d9n^ 

Monler Williams, Professor, 
e:rplanation of the word 
l2n* 

Maladeva and tbe Br&hman’s 
Daughter, 77, 77»*, 78-86 

Kagapura, city called, 22, 23 
N^as, anake-demODs, 7, 49, 

Nandana, tbe garden of the 
gods, 21, 87, 87ft< 

Nfirada, musical instrument 
played by, 21 

bTarasimba, king named, 22 
l^aravabana, a title of Kuvera, 
119 

Narav&hanadatta, son of the 
King of Vataa, 1, 85, 

95, 98, 101, 104, 106, 108- 
115, 116, 117, 119 
Kai’avihanadattajanana, Book 
IV, 104 

Narmada, tbe river, 54,56,57 
Nepal, visits of Gupadbya 
and V6lmlkl to, 97 
Nepalwnahatv^, tbe, 97 

Nighapta and tbe Two 
Maidens, Ghan^ and, 29 
Nirmilka, King of tbe 
Persians, 34 

Nirvwa, lake resembling, 9 
i^irr'^a or tbe coo- 

diUon of tbe redeemed 
soul, 89n* 

Oesterley, H., BaxlalPuc^, 
47n8 

Omkfirapttha, place called, 
72, 73 

Padmfivay, Book XVU, 113 
Pai4£eha language, the, 98, 
100 

Paithan, tbe old Pratishjibloa, 
98 

Paaeha, Book XIV, 110*112 
Paffehaionira, the, 95, 102, 
108, 117 

“Panic,” pT^angU’^ie. a 
small millet, 8, 

Pflrw'a^a or coral tree, 87, 
87ft« 

Parvatl (Durg^ Gaufi, etc., 
wife of Siva), 1, 3, S, 96, 
100 

PitAla, the underworld, 4, 49 
Fatal!patra, city called, 56, 
62-66, 74, 77, 82, 84 
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Pingl, priyangu (Panic 

i.e. the Kash- 

miiiaD, 3n^ 

Pi^cbns, (lenioD£ boetile to 
mankind, 4, 97 
Praj&pnti, the Creator, 29 
Pratidbth&na, the modem 
Paitbao, 97*99 
Prcller, L., GHioMtche 
Myikoh^e, 29n* 

Priyofigu (a anall millet), 
body like a, 8, 8n», 28 
Poshp^aota or Kfttjayana, 

86,96 

Badigund to M&layavatl, 
resembiance of, 37fi* 

B&bu, tbe demon, a head 
without body, 87, 88ft 
i 2 d/a£aiwtf<f!l, the, Kalhaoa, 
87ft« 

B&ksbaaas, demona hostile to 
mankind, 3, 4, 6, 30, 63, 
66, 64, 73 

Ralston, W, B. S>, Purston 
Po4fc-ro/«. Ldn., 1873,37ni 
Ralston, W. R. S«, and 
S c b i e f n e r, F. A. von, 
Tihektn TaUn, 82ft* 

Rima, 6, 30 

the, V&lmlkl, 97, 
12(5’ 

Bambhs, a beaveoly nymph, 

21,22 

Ratan, pitcher concealed 
under a, 23 

Rati, wife of tbe God of 
Love, 106 

Ratnadatta, BrShmaa named, 
65, 66 

Katn&kaia, city called, 60 
Ratnikara, the borse of 

Vikinmaditya, 43 
Ratnanadr, the rirer, 69 
Rjttoaprabhi, Book VH, 107 
BatnapraUhi, wife of Narava- 
hanadatCa, 86 

Batnapura, city called, 67, 

60, 63, 65, 66 

Bkvana, chief of tbe Bak- 
sha&aa, 30 

^sbabha moontaln, tbe, 88, 

112 

Risbis, tbe aeren, 106, 106, 

* 113 

Rohde, £., D«r Gntckiich^ 
Rcvion, 36fth 37n*, i7n^, 
6I«» 

Rotb, B., BbbtUitgk, 0., and 
(SfOuJcril 3ft*, 

6ft>, 10ft*, 12ft*, 42ft*, 62ft* 


Rndrap&la, general of Ananta, 
87n« 

Rupavatl, doDfbter of Batna- 
datta, 6^^ 63-66 


Sacbi, wife of ladra, 2 
Saktikamara, king named, 

X ^ 

Saktiya^as, Book X, 106 
SangrAma, king named, 67 
aanvaroaiddbi, bard named, 

39-41 

Sapia, story of, fiasile’d 
Pmlomerone, 78ft 
SarmisbU, 6 

Sarvavarman, rainieter of 
King SfiLavfibana, 97, 100 
SaiAnkavaU, Book XII, 109 
3a4iiJ, magician nara^, 77- 
79, 81 

Satakarni, king of tbe 
Andhra dynasty, 98 
SUavAhana, King, 87, 97*99 
SauenyadarianA, wife of King 
UabeudrAditya, % 
SaurAathra conquered by 
King Vikram&ditya, 6 

^varaa (Bbillaa, etc.). 46, 43. 
49 

Sehiefaer, F. A. von, Ralston, 
W. E. S., Mid, Tibetan 
Tales, 82ft* 

Shakespeare, AHe Well that 
Ends Well, 77«* 

Siddbos, independent supei** 
huinans, 10 

Slmhala (t.e. Ceylon) 

King of, 7, 7ft*, 8, 10, 
80-32, 84 

Sunhavaiman, son of 
King of Simbala, 34 
Sindh, tbe Ring of, 34 
Stti, wife of Rama, 80 
Siva, 2*5, 10, 12«*, 19»*, 
21n*. 26, 41, 68n*, 69, 

86, 89ft*, 98, 106, 111, 119, 

120 

Soma, the son of Rama—ie. 
Somadeva, 89 

Soniadeva [KalhS-sarif- 
risora}, 67ft*, 94, 96, 97, 
101*103, 107, 113, 116.117, 
121 

SomaiarmaQ, father of 
AgniAarroan, 78 
Sorensen, S., An Indea to the 
Names in ike Mohabkstraia, 
2«* 

Sorfarina, story of, Gonsen* 
bach’s Skilimiteks Mdrchea, 
78ft 


the 

26 , 

the 


20 , 

88 . 


Spenser, B., The Faerie 
Queene, 87ft* 

Srf or Lakshmf, wife of 
Vishno, 2, 7«* 

i^ridbara, son of MabSdhara, 

5 

S{’ingaravati, friend of 
AnnraguvatT, 65, 66 
Stein, M. A., 

Riyalarmiginr, 17ft* 

Sth&nu —i e. Siva, 19 
Stokes, M., Indian Fain 
Tales, 47n* 

Snbba, prince named, 49 
Sumanas, daughter of 
Jayadatta, 59, 60, 6^66 
Sumangala, the assumed 
name of the Brabman's 
daughter, 60, 61 
Samati, mloleter named, 2, 
5 

Sunandana, king named, 34 
Sunda and Upasundn, story 
of, 29ft* 

Supratlka, Yaksha named 
(KanabhOti), 96, 97 
Sopratishtbito, city called, 

96, 97 ’ 

Suratamanjaii, Book XVI, 
112, 113 

Suropi, daughter of a Naga, 

49 

SQryaprabha, Book VIII, 
107-108 

Suiravatr, daughter of tbe 
iCing of Trigarta, 66,86»*' * 
Suvarnadvipa (tbe Island of 
Gold), 61 

Suvigraha, ambassador 
named, 70 

Swarten and the magic black 
fat, Anneke, 45n* 

Tanala ti’ee, 43 
TSrkskffaratfia, a dark precious 
stone, 52, 62ft* 

Tar«ivalI,aGandbaiva maiden, 
49 

Tawney, C. H., 9n* 67n*, 
93 

Taylor MS. of the K^S.S., 
the, 2$ft*, 27«S 34ft* 36ftS, 
36n*, 42n*, 63ft* 
Tbin^b&karala, Tbe Bold 
Gambler, 17-26 

Tilaia, ornamentsJ mark on 
tbe forehead, 88, 89n* 
Tllottama, a heavenly nympb, 
8 

Trigarta, tbe monarch of, 

86 
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Uehebhfti^mvAs, 43, 44 
UdajAiia, the King of V&tsa, 
M, 101-106, IIS, 115, 11» 
Ujjayini, citj called, 3-4, 13, 
17. 21, 22, 26, 52, 34, 42, 
45, BO, 63, 70, 74, 80, 33, 
8 B, 98, 99,100, 102, 120 
Upasucda, story of Suada 
and, 29ni 

mountains and 
kings, 89, 69»^ 


Vairayudha, warder named, 

2,6 

Vslniiki, the Savt^oHOt 97 
Vandhya, Yakshi named, 44 
VAr4i^asi^».e. Benares, 5, 6»^ 
54 

Varanicbi or Kfityfiyana, 96, 
97. 100 

'Vardbamana, city called, 55, 
75 

V&savadattA, queen of the 
King of Vatsa, 102, 104 
Vaiuki, the serpent-king, 

7«* 

Vatsa, the King of, 86 
Veokenstedt. E., fl'endiscAe 
Sagen, 464^ 

Vedas, the (three), 3, 79 
Vegaaatl, Vidyadharl named, 

1 

Vela, Book XI, 109 
Ven2» the river, 67 
Vet&Ia entering a corpse. 14 

yetdiapaUchavim^aii, the, 117 


Vet&las, demons hostile to 

mankind, 3. 4, 6, 13, 14, 
46, 46, 49, 60, 62, 53, 71 
Vibhisbana, king of the 
Rakshas^. SO 

Vihudhaa —sages and gods. 

87. 87»» 

VldlbruH who became re¬ 
juvenated by changing hU 
skin, 47>»^ 48 r 
V idy&dharas. independent 
superhuraans. 86, 66. 96. 
104, 106, 106 

Vidyiidhari, female form of 
Vidyidhara, 107, 108, ilO- 
112 

Vijayavarraan, king named. 

34 

Vikram^ditya, Kalingasena’s 
Marriage to King, 43-46, 
48-60, 62-65, 67, 68, 70-71 
Vlkramiditya, King, 23-16, 
27, 60, 61, 113, 114 

VlkramSditya, Story ef King, 

2, 2»i, 3-11, 12, 28-29, SO- 
53. 34-42, 43. 85 
Vlkrama^kti, king named, 6. 

7, 28, 2B«S $0-S, 34 
Vindhya forest, the, 96, 97; 

mountains, the, 89 a^ 
Vindhyabala, Bbilla named, 
34 

Virasena, King of Simhala, 

8 

VishaciaiOa or VlkTamiditya. 
Zing, 4, 6, 16, 41, 45, 45, 
67, 71, 86 


Visbama^la. Book XVIII, 
1-86, 113-114 

Vishnn, 2, 7»*. 21, 84. 88®, 
108. ISO 

ViivakanDao, the architect 
of the gods, 2, 30, 35, 36, 
62,70 

Vltasti, the river, 88 

W^brabala, king named, 6 

Vy5sa, the MaJiabharalOy 9? 

Waldau, A.. fioftmtscAes 
Mareh^^uchf 57n^ 

Weil, O.. I'muend vnd Eim 
yacM, 82 ®^ 

Winternits, M», Gtac?achia der 
IiuUachen Lii^atvr, 99»^ 

Yajnaivamin, Br^man 
named. 60, 62, 79 

Yakshas, subjects to Kuvera, 
the God of Wealth, 3, 4, 
12. 17, 28, 30, 31, 96 

Yakshi or Yakshi^, female 
form of Yaksha, 13, 2^ 
29, 80, 51. 32, 36, 44, 
46 

Yama, the God of Death, 18, 
26, 26 

Yamaiikha, Vet6la named, 

U, 27 

Yamunfi, the river, 28 

Yojanaa, measure of distance, 
44,75 

Yule, H-, and Barnett, A. C., 
HobacH'Jobacn, 17 ®^ 
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AecusaiioD of bAstardy, S2> 
82ni 

Adolterood wife bitten off, 
Dose of, 76 

Adventures of AnangAdeva, 

the. 7-15, 28, S032 
“ Adventares of finluldya. 
Tlje,” TAe Nigkis, tL F. 
Burton, 45n^ 

Aineidf Virgil, 44n^ 

Age end disease. &uit that 
prevents dd, 47, 47n* 
Air-d^iog witches, 67*59 
“ AH and Zshlr,” tale of Tkg 
Nigkify Well's trans., 82n^ 
Al^s WcU that EfuU fVeli, 
Shakespeare, 77n‘ 

Alms to a wozuan. con¬ 
sequence of refusing, 66, 
BSni 

American Journal of Pfuiologi/, 
" The Art of Stealing in. 
Hindu Fiction,’* M. 
Bloomfield, vol. xliv, 78 r 
A sim&l trensformation, 46 
Animal, woman eats an, 75 
Aniioala, pretended know¬ 
ledge 01 the langoage of, 

23.24 

Arabian NigfUs> See under 
Nights . . . 

'* Art of SteiJing in Hindu 
Fiction, T\e,” M. 
filooroSeld, Amer. Jount. 
Pfdi, 78n 

Artifice of the gambler, 23,54 
Ascetic, disgnislcg as an, 

23.25 

Ashes on a funeral pjre, 
magical rite of throwing, 

68, 68ftS 69 

"Ashes,” M. A. Csnney, 
Hastings’ Ett<y. Pel. EtL, 
68n« 

Author's Epilogue to the 

X.S-S,, 87, 87n>, 88, 89 
A u thors, semi - divine 
(Gui>&dbja, VfilzQlki and 
Vyiaa), 97 
Automats, dM 
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" Badawi and his Wife,” The 
Kighti, R. F. Burton, d5)s^ 
Baii^ Pac/AA, H, Oesterley, 
47n® 

Bastardy, the accusation of, 
82 , 85n* 

Bathing njmphs, stealing the 
clothes of, 20, 20ft^ 

Battle, description of a, 61 
Bed made of lotus leaves, 39 
Belly, of a boar, m&o issning 
from the, 49; of an elephant, 
man and woman ieene from 
the, 49; of & fish, woman 
issuing from the, 69; of 
large fish, a whole ship 
issnes from the, 61, 61n^ 
BibliogropftU des Omragei 
Arabff, V. Cbauvin, 22ni, 
38n», 82ni 

Birds (^uer), Aristophanes, 

Black magic, sympathetic, 
27,27n*; ointments, magic, 
4en^ 

Black Mountain, the, I, 113 
Blood produced through cut¬ 
ting oifthe head is picture, 
27, 27«> 

Boar, man issuing from the 
belly of a, 49 

Bodies of girls like the noon 
and the prit/emgH, 8, 9, 28 
Body, B^u a demon with a 
headless, 88n 

Bbhntische^ MSrchenbuch, A. 
Waldau, 

Bold Gambler Thi^^haka^la, 
The, 17-26 ' 

Book XVlIl: Vlshama^a, 
1-86 

Books I-XVIir of the K.S.S., 
discussion of, 96-116 
Books in the K-S~$~, tabular 

list of, 114-115 

BrShman Agniiarman and bis 
Wicked Wife, The, 76, 
76ft», 76-77 

Brahman demons, the punish¬ 
ment of the, 1^ 16 


Brfihman named Agnisv&mio, 
74; named Chanarssvamin, 
47,68; named Devesvamin, 
61; named Jayadatta, 60; 
named RatnadatU, 55, 66; 
named Yajoa^vSmin, 60, 

62,79 

Brahman, The Permanently 
Horrip^nt, 7^75 
Br&hman who recovered his 
Wife alive after her Death, 

The. 68-70 

Brahman's Daughter, MQla- 
deva and the, 77, 77n*, 78- 
85 

Br&hmans EeSa^a and 
Kandarpa, The Two, 54-61, 
6^66 

Bridegroom, the substituted, 
56.57 

Bfiddhisi Legenda, E« W. 

Burlingame, U9n* 
Buddhists, seven predona 
things of the, 23n^ 

“Cannibalism,*' J. A. 
Macculloch, Hastings* 
Ency. Rel- EtA., 76«i 
Challenge to the Mothers, 
Tbin^Skariila’s, 17, 18 
Changing skin as means of 
rejuvenation, 48n 
"Chaste Wife. Wright’s,” 
story of the, 63»* 

Chastity, the garland of, 53, 
5Sn« 

Child of the Jar —».«. the 
saint Agastya, 89, 89n^ 
Churntngof the (Milk-)Occaa, 
the, 7ns, 87«t 

Circle, the magic, 13, 13nh 
14 

City called Bhtmapura, 69, 
60; called Chandrapura, 
61; called Kaoitmb?, 96, 
99, 104, 110, 112, 120; 
called 72, 

73; called Malay spurs, 
39; called MlySpar{i), 47, 
79; called N&gaputa, 28 
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Citj called Pa)alipatn> 66, 
63-66,74,7?, 83,84; called 

RatD&kara, 60; called 
Rabnapnra, 57, 60, 63, 65, 
66; called Supratish^hita, 

96, 97; called 
2-*, 12. 17, 21, 23,16, 32, 
34, 43, 46, 60, 63, 70, 74, 
80, 83, 86,98, 90,100, 102, 
12Q; ealled Va^hanABa, 
53, 75; of Laiika (t.e, 
Ceyloo), 30 
Clever boj, the, S3-85 
Clothea heavenly nyntphs, 
while bathiof, stealing the, 
20 , 20 «> 

ConparisoD between the 
and the Bfihd- 

kaihS, 120 

Conquest of varioua peoples, 
Udayana’s, 103 
Contemplation, soperaaturn] 
powers of, 22 

CkmtenU of Books in the 
K.S.S. onconnected, 104, 
107, 108, 115 

Cool and warm mangoes, the, 

78, 79 

Coral or pSrijSta tree, 87, 
87»2 

Corpse of a tbief, demon 
inhabiting the, 76, 77; 
Vetala entering a, 14 
Courtesan named Devadatta, 
60; the sham, 80 
‘•Cowry,” H. 

Vole and A, C. Burnett, 

17 »* 

Creator of the Viadhya 
mouDtajns, Agastya, 89n‘ 
Crow, iaterpeCatioD of the 
cry of a, 24 

Cunniog Oainbler Pigitieya 
and ^e VeUla Agniaikha, 
who submitted himself to 
King Vikramaditya, The, 
14-17, 26-27 

Cnoaing SumangaU, the, 81 
Cvnow ^ ike Middle 
a, uring'Gould, 

Corse on the heavenly nymph, 
iDdra’a, 22 

(^praa moneta, C9»nes, 17 *^ 

Dancers dieappear in carved 
figures of temple pillars, 
62 

Daughter, Muladeva and the 
Brahman’s, 77, 77fl», 78-85 


Death, The Brihman who 
recovered bis Wife alive 
after her, 68*70 
Death caused by the look of 
a l^p£/i4o, 68 

DKtoneron, Boccaccio, 69n^ 
Deer of gold and jewels 

^ssesdng life, 9, 9n^, 28* 

Demon inhabiting the corpse 
ofa thief, 78,77 
Demons, the punishment of 
the Brahman, 15, 16 
Description ofa battle, 31 
Diamond, one of the five 
pecious things, 23n* 

Dice with ^e Mothers, 
Xhin^karala plays, 17, 18 
Disconnection of contents of 
Books of the K.S-8., 104, 
107, 108, U6 

Discussion on Books bXVlll 
of the K.S.S., 96*118 
Disease, fruit that pevente 
old age and, 47, 47n^ 
Disguising as an ascetic, 2S' 
26 

Dislike for men, princess's, 
36,37, 37ft*, 39 
Dogs of gold and sliver, 9n* 
Dream, falling la love with n 

S rsoD in a, 36, 36n*, 38, 
; fruit given by Siva in 
a, 44n^ 

Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, 
the, 84 

Bar ornament, Jhlnthakarala 
concealed in a lotus nsed 
as, 21 

Eating a gourd turns a man 
into a python, 46: human 
flesh, 75, 75fti 

Elephant, man and woman 
issue from the belly of an, 
49 

El e p h an t' fa e ed god— i.e. 
Gane4a, 1 

Enc^clopadia Briianttkat lltb 
ed-, l7n*, 99n* 

EiuT^lop<edia of Relipfm and 
£lhks, Haslinp’, “ Ashes,” 
M. A. Canney, vol. ii, 
6&n*; ‘•Cannibalism," J. A. 
Maceulloch, vol. iii, 76n* 
Entering a corpse, Vetala, 
14 

Epilogue to the K.S.S-, 
Author's, 87, 87«i, 88B9 
Erect, hair sUodlng, 37, 74, 
76 


“Escaping One’s Fate,” W*.N. 

Brown, Studies in Ho’U>r of 
Maurice BloovifieJdy 26n* 
Essai eur Gv^Ad^ya et la 
BThalkatha, F- Lacote, 94, 
96, 100, 101, 117, llSfti, 
119 

Essay, Terminal, 93-191 
Evil omens, 76, 76«* 

Evil of gambUng, the, 16, 
17 

Esistence of Guntdhya, 
doubt about the, 96, ^ 

FaoieQiteene, Thst £. Spenser, 
37ft* 

Falling In love with a person 
in a dream, 36, 36ft*, 38, 
40; with a picture, 36, 
36n*, 36 

•‘False AsceUcs and Kuna In 
Hindn Fiction, On," M. 
Bloomfield, Joun. Amer. 
OrienU Soc., 23ft* 

Fat of a toad enabling witches 
to fly tbrongb the air, 46n* 
Father of Fiction, the, 
Somadeva, 121 

Feet, magic ointment for the, 
46, 45n* 

Fever of love, tlje, 36, 38, 
39 

Figures on temple pillan, 
dancers and singers be¬ 
come, 62 

Fire sacrifices of Brdhmans, 
the gods noorUbed by the, 
3, 3n* 

Fish swallows a whole ship, 
large, 61, &ln*; woman 
issuing from the belly of 

a. 69 

Five predons things, the, 23, 
23ft* 

Flesh, selling human, 15, 16; 
woman • eaters of bnman 
and animal, 76, 75n* 
Flying power of witches 
produced by fat of a toad, 
46 »* 

Folk-Lcre, “Some Notes on 
Homeric Folk-Lore,” W, 
Crooke, vol. xix, 9n* 
FolA~Tal^, Butston, W. B. S- 
Ralston, 37ft* 

FoSe-TaUs, Siberian and Olber. 

C. F. CosweU, 76ft* 
Forewords to the Ocean of 
Story, the different, 93, 9l 
Fonr pitchers buried in the 
ground, the, 23, 24 
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“ Frftjne-st«ry ” of the K^S.S., 
the. 94-96 

Friend of the kamalini—i.e^ 
tile sun, dO 

Fnalt, ^ven by to the 
queen in a dreara, 4, 4n‘; 
Diet prevents old age and 
disease, 47, 47n^ 

Gambler who cheated Yama, 
the, 25,26nt,26; Dsgineya 
and the Vetala Agnl^ikha 
who submitted hicnaelf to 
King Vlkiamaditya, 1'he 
Cunning, 14-17, 26-27; 

Thiothlkarila. The Bold, 
17-26 

Garland of chastity, the. 63. 
55ns 

Garments of bathing uymphs, 
stealing the, 20, 20n^ 

Gesckichte der Jndiscken 
£i^^eroZi 0 *, M. Wintemltz, 
99n« 

Girl In a dream, falling in 
love with a, 36, 36«*, 3B 

Glory white in Hindu rhe¬ 
toric, 6«* 

God of Love, tbe Korns, 54 

Goddess of the evil omen, 
the, 76, 77 

Godde&s of Prosperity, 2 

Gods nourished by the 
oblation in hre-offerlngs, 
8, 3n* 

Gold and jewels possessing 
life, deer of, 9, 28-32, 

34; oaeofthefivepredous 
things, 23n’; and silver, 
dogs of, 9n^ 

Golden Deer, Jayants and 
the, 29-30 

Gourd, man turned into a 
python through eating a, 45 

Grammar called Katantra and 
laiftpaka, 97, 100 

Grateful Monkey, The, 47, 
47«S 48 

Great tale, the*—:.e. the 

Bfi^ai-kaOiA 96-98 

GriechUcke Aiyliologie, L. 
Preller, 29«* 

Gricchisekf Roncn, X)gr, E. 
Bohde, 86Rh 37n', iTn^, 

Hair standing erect, 37, 74, 
76 

Hand of VetlSla severed by 
cutting off band of a drawn 
figure, 27, 27»i 


Head of a drawn figure, blood 
produced through cutting 
off tbe, 27, 27»* 

Headless body, Rahu a demon 
with, 8Sn 

Heavenly fruit preventing 
old age and disease, 47, 
47n^; maidens, the two, 8, 

9, 26-32, 34, ^; nymphs 
while bathing, stealing the 
elothes of, 20,20n’; Elver, 
the, the Ganges, 68, 8 &r* 
Hermit named Kanva, 1, 49, 
85; named Ka^yapa, 1, 86, 

106, 113 

High social tone of the 
Kaslioiirian version of tbe 
K.S.S., 118 

Hindu pun, 6>»t, 7,7n*, 

19nS 4lft*, 87, 87n^ 86n, 

89n’'*>»; rhetoric, 
glory white in, 6n* 

Hindu Solomon, Vikra- 
m^itya a, 

Hoirfon-Jobsvn, H. Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, ITn^ 
Horripilant Brllhman, The 
Permanently, 74-76 
Horripilation, 37, 74, 76 
Howling jsclUl oo left-hand 
side an evil cpmen, 76,76»t^ 
Human flesh, eating, 75, 
76ni; selling, 16, 16 

Ichor &em elephant’s fore¬ 
head used as perfume, 46 
lUadj Homer, 9^, 44»* 
Illuminating power of newly 
bora prince, 4 

7/ Peiitasntrone. See under 
Pfntftmerone, 21 
Image on a pillar through 
curse, tran^ormatlcn into 
an, 22, 22n^ 

Incarnation of Vishnu, the 
dwarf, 84 

Index, the chastity, 63, 63»^ 
Index to ike Nttmet m the 
Mahabkaraia, An, S- 
SOrenseo, 2, 2n> 

India Ofiice MSS. of the 
K.S.S., 3nS 4«', 7«S 9nh 
14n>, 19n>, SOn* *, 
21«b 26n''*, 28n*, 29n* 
64«b 66fti, 68nS 61fti 75ft* 
76ft*, 7Sft* 

Indian Fairy TaUs, M. Stokes, 
47«» 

Interpretation of the lan¬ 
guage of animals, 23, 24; 
of the two strange tales, 84 


Introduction of Naravft- 
hanadatta as teller of his 
own story, 106 

Investiture with the sacred 
thread,5 

Island of Siiphala (f.e. Ceylon), 

6 

Island, the White, 6; of gold 
(Suvamadvlpa), 51 


Jackal, interpretation of tbe 
yell of a, 28 

Jackal on left-hand side, 
howling, an evil omen, 76, 
76«» 

Jar, Child of tlie—f.c. the 
saint Agastya, 89, 89ft* 

Jewels, the five, 23ft*; 
possessing life, deer of gold 

and, 9, 9nb 28-32, 34 

Amer. Orient Soc~, “ On 
False Ascetics and Nuns 
in Hindu Fiction,” M- 
Bloorofield, vol, xliv, 23n* 

Journal ofPhilc/on,A9ericm, 
78ft. '^or detail see coder 
Amer. Jouriu PhA. 

Joam. Poy. As. Soc.," Modern 
Hinduism and its Debt to 
the Nestorians,* G. A. 
Grierson, 1907, 108n* 


KaikoMi R^atara^ffrA^yi. A. 
Stein, 17ft^ 

King of Kaliuga, the, 63; 
nojned Chandrasekhara, 
61; named Dundubhi, 12, 
13; named Gunasfigara, 60, 
51; named Kanchaoadaip- 
shtra, 48; named Mahen- 
dvaditya, 2-5; named 
Malayastmha, 39, 41; 
named Narasiipha, 22; 
named Vikramaiakti, 6, 7, 
28. 28n*. 30-32, 34,; named 
Vyaghrabala, 6; Sitakar^i 
of the Andhra dynasty, 96; 
of Simbala—i.e. Ceylon, 7, 
7ft*, i, 10, 26, 30-32, 34; 
of Vatea, the, 66 j Vikra- 
maditya, Rallngaseo&'s 
Marriage to, 43-46, 46-60, 
62-63, 67, 66. 70-71 

King VikranaSditya, Story ot, 
2, 2«», 3-11, 12, 28-29, BO¬ 
SS, 54-42, 43, 85 

Knowledge of the speech of 
animals, pretended, 23, 24 


Lady in a dream, falling in 
love with a, 36, S6ft*, SS 
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L«ko re^embliog Nixv&oAj 

magic, 9, 10 

Language of aDlmala, 

E retended knowledge of, 

3. 24 

LAUgh of tlie hypocritical 
gambler, 2S, 

Leaves, bed cnade of lotus, 39 
Loft‘band order of Siva 
worshippers, 12 a^ 

Life, deer of goI<l and jewels 
possessing, 9. 28*32; 

through ashes tbrowu on 
her pyre, woman returns 

to, 68, 68na, 69 

cffd Siorv4 qJ' the Ja^a 
Sfivior Pir^vanSika, The, 
M. Bloomfield, 82»^ 

List of Books In the K.S.S., 
Ubolar, 114-116 
Look of a kapalika, death 
caused by the, 68 
Lotus leaves, bed made of, 39 
Lotos, used as car ornament, 
'I'hinfhikarila concealed lu 
a, 31 

Love, the fever of, 36, 38, 
89; Kima, theGodof,64; 
with a person In a dream, 
falling in, 36, 36n^ 38, 40; 
with a picture, falling is, 

36, 36nS 38 

Low social tone cf the BrViai' 
kalka and its Kepalese 
version, 118,120 
Lyre, MadanamanjarT's skill 
of playing the, 10 

hlafflc circle, the, 13, 13nS 
l4; ointment for the feet, 
46, 46n^; rile of throwing 
ashes on a funeral pyre. So, 
6Sft3, 89; 68, 68ft», 

69; sympathetic black, S7, 
27«*; Tliin^karala con¬ 
cealed in A lotus by, 91 
MahsbhiffUa, the Vyaea, 2n^, 
97, $9n\ 108 

Maidens, the two heavenlv 
8, 9, 28-39, 34, 35 
Male sex. girl's dislike for 
the, 36, 37, 37«», 59 
Man, becomes rej ovenated by 
changing his skin, 4&a; 
issuing from the belly of a 
boar, 49; and woman issue 
from the belly of *n 

elephant, 49 

"Man who went to seek his 
Fate, The,” Indiem Tfitn 
TaUs, M. Stokes, 47ni 


Man-hater, princess who is a, 

36, 37, S7»», 39 

Mangoes, the warm and the 

cool, 78, 79 

Mare devoured by awoman,7& 
Marriage to Ring Vikrama- 
ditya, Kalingasena's, 43*46, 
48-60, 62-63, 67, 88, 70*71 

Materiality, the three 
or phases of, 89^* 

Men, ornaments of skulls of, 
12«i 

Merchant LbanadattA who 
lost his Wife, The, 63*54 
Metamorphoses, stone, 22n^ 
Metaphor of the sun, 30 
Methods of find log people, 
38,38»« 

Milk, the Sea of, 6 
Milk-ocesn, the Chnmiog of 
the, 87»* 

" Modern Hinduism and Its 
Debt to the Nestorians,*’ 
G. A. Grierson, Joitrjt> 

As. Soc., 10&n» 

Monkey, The Grateful, 47, 
47«», 48 

Monstrous fish swallows a 
whole ship, 61, 61ni 
Moon, body white like tlie, 
9,28 

Mothers, the, personified 
energies of the principal 
deities, 17, I7n«, 18, 58 
Molkers, Tht, H. Bi'ifiault, 
17n3 

"Accusation of 
Bastardy,” 82n^; " Promise 
to Return,” 66, 66n* 

Mount Kailasa, 2, 6, 86, 96 j 
Mandara, 

Monntaio, the Black, I, 113; 
Mainaka, the, 8Sn *; of 
^shabba, 86, 112 

Mountains, Indm cutting the 
wings of the, 88 «*; to the 
sea, refuge tbc wioged, 
7»*; the Vindhya, 89 rJ 

Karnes of Books I and II of 
the K.SS., similaritv in. 
101 

Kcpalese version of the 
BriAai~ ialiS-^T.e. the 
Bri4a4*^cfAd-//o£oraa«fr(2Aiz, 
84, 101 

and a The 

Tfiowaad, R. P. Burton, 

S7ni, 4M, 85h» 

Nodes Altices, Aulus GeDlus, 


Nose of adulterous wife bitten 

off, 76 

Nymphs, stealing the clothes 
of bathing, 20 , 20»* 

Ocean, the Churning of the 
(Milk-), 7«^, 87«^; Mount 
Mainaka takes refuge in 
the, 88 r9 

Oceans swallowed by Agastya, 
the seven, 89, 89n® 

Odvss^, Homer, 9a* 

Offerings of Brfibmans, the 
gods nourished by the fire-, 

3, 3n* 

Ointment for tlie feet, magic, 
46, 45n* 

Old age and disease, fruit 
that prevents, 47, iln^ 
"Omar bin al-Na*uman, Tale 
of King,” The Nights, EL F, 
Burton, 37n* 

Omens, evil, 76, 76n* 

Order of Books VI, XII, 
XVII and XVIII of the 
K.SS., wrong, 106, 109, 
113,116 , 

Order of Siva worshippers, 
MpAHkas a left-hand, 19n* 
Ornament, Thinth&karlila 
concealed in a lotus used 
as an ear, 91 

Ornaments of men's skulls, 

Painting, falling in love with 
A, 36, 36ni, 

FoaicrtjB Jtsiiicvtn, "Panic,” a 
small millet, 

Paradise, kalpa tree or 
wishing-tree of, 87, 87ft® 
Partridge appearing on the 
right, an evil omen, 76, 

76«* 

Pearl, one of the five precious 
thioga, 23n*' 

Pentamerojie, II, O. B« Basile, 
78ft 

People eonquered by the 
King of Vatsa, 103 
Perfume, ichorfrora eleplianta* 
foreheads used as, 46 
P e T m an ent 1 y Horri pilant 
Br&hman, The, 74-75 
Phases of materiality, the 
three gv^uzs or, 89n* 

Picture, falling in love with 

a, 36, 36nS 38 

Pillar through curse, traa^ 
formation into an image 
on a, 92,22n* 



Pitchers full of precious 
things'buried in the ground, 

23,24 

Plafers and singers disappear 
in the carved figures on 
temple wall, B 2 

PoeiWon of Bocks VI, XU, 
XVII and XVI11 of the 
K.S.S^, wrong, 106, 100, 
113, 116 

Power of newly bom prince, 
lllominating, 4; Vet&Ja 
living away his shape and, 
16; of witches produced 
bv the fat of a toad, flying, 


Powers of contemplation, 
supernatural, 22 

Prakrit, the Court language 
of the Andhra dynas^, 99 

“Prakrit,'’ G. A, Grierson, 
Sncvclopadia Brilaniaca, 

Precious stone (TOfhh^ 
rotea), 52, 52n^; things, 
the five, 23, 

Pretended knowledge of the 
language of animals, 23, 24 

Piincesaes, The Two, 60-52 

“ Promise to Return ” molif, 
66, 66nS 

Promises of Muladeva and 
the Br^man’a daughter, 
the. SO 

Prosperity, the Goddess of, 
2 

Pun, Hindu, 6n', 6, 7, 

7ftS 19»«, 41nS 87, Sln‘, 

8$r, 88rti'*, 89ni'^3 

Pyre, magical rit« of throw¬ 
ing ashes on a funeral, 6S, 
68n^ 69 

Python through eating a 
gourd, man turned into a, 

45 


Queen Kaltngasenk, 43, 52, 
106; Madanaraanchuki, 
86, 86; Madanaaundari, 

48-60, 52, 70 



§tein, 17n^ 

the, V&lmiki, 97, 

120 

Befuge in the ocean, Mount 
Mainaka takes, SSn ^; in 
the sea of the winged 
mountains, 7n^ 
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Refusing aims to a woman, 
the consequence of, 66, 
6$A^ 

Resuscitation throogh ashes 
thrown on funeral pyre, 

68, 69 

Retrospect, 122-126 
“ Return, Promise to,” moHf, 
65, 66»* 

Revenge of the canning 
gambler, the, 16 
Rhetonc, glory white in 
Hindu, 6«® 

Rite of throwing ashes on a 
funeral pyre, magical, 68, 

68t^, 69 

River, the Heavenly—the 
Ganges, 88, 88n^ 

Romance of Maugis, the, 47n^ 
Ruby, one of the five precious 
things, 23n^ 

Rnpee, 4096 cowrie*^,€> one, 
17rt* 

i7icrsMn Folk-Ta/ea, W, R. S. 

Ralston, 37ni 

Sacred thread, investiture 
with the, 6 

Sacrifices of Drthmaiis, the 
gods nouiished by, 3, 3n^ 
Sagen, Marcken nad Ge^rauche 
ova Mekltnburg, R. Bartach, 

Sale of human flesh, 16, 16 
Sandalwood juice implied as 
relief for fever, 39 
Sandbank in the sea, the turn 
maidens on a, 8, 9 
Sanskrit College MS. of the 
K.S.S., 4n» 7«>, 9n*, 19nh 
20«» 26«^' >, 27na, 29n«,», 
34n*, 36na, 36nh S9n«,», 
41«h 42»», 64«», 66nh 67»i 
6B«h 61»», 76 r*, 76nS 83n» 

Sapphire, one of tJ)e five 
precious things, 23n^ 

Satan, magic ointment for 
feet broxigbt by, 4CW 
Sea of Milk, the, 6 
Sea, the two maidens on a 
sandbank in the, 8, 9) the 
winged mountains taking 
refuge in the, 7n* 
Semi-divine authors 
(Gu^dhya, Vfllmlki and 
Vyfisa), il 

Servant, the deceitful, 61, 62 
Seven oceans swallowed by 
Agastya, 89,89n*; precioas 
things of the Buddhists, 

23w' 


18T 

Sex, girl's dislike for the 

male, 36, 37, 37n», 39 
Shape and power, Vetala 
giving away bis, 16 
Shell-money, use of, 17n3 
Ship swallowed by a Urge 
fish, a whole, 51, 61n* 
Siberum and Other Folk’TaUa, 
C. F. Coxwell, 7wi* 
Sicilianitcht MUrchen, L. 

Gonsenbach, 76« 

Silver, dogs of gold and. 

Similarity in names of Books 
I and 11 of the K.S.S., 101 
Singers disappear in the 
carved figures of temple 
walls, 62 

Skill of playing the lyre, 
Madanamanjsri's, 10 
Skin, youth regained by 
changing cue’s, 48n 
Skulls of men, ornamenta 
made of, 12»* 

Social tone of the BrUuB’ 
kalfiJl and its Mepalese 
version, low, 118, 120 
“Some Notes on Homeric 
Folk-Lore,” 'W. Crookc, 
Folfr-Zore, 

Speech of animals, pretended 
knowledge of the, 23, 24 
Spell of the the, 13 

Staff, magic, 68, 69 

Standing of the Srifuti-lniiha 
and its Nepalese version, 
low social, 118, 120 
Stealing the clones of bath¬ 
ing nymphs, 20, 

Stone metamorphoses, 22ni 
Story of King Vikramaditya, 
2, 2n\ 3-11, 12, 28-29, So- 
33,34-42,43,86; of Sapla, 

Basil e’s PfriUtmerme, 7w; 
of Sorfarina, Gonxenbach's 
SicUuptUehe Marcheu, 78tt 
Strange tales, the two, 34 
Strides of Vishnu, the (three), 
84 

Siupa of Bharhutt A- 
Cunninglram, 61n^ 
Sub-stories to the Main Story 
of the K.S>S>, proportion 
of, 95 

Subrtituted bridegroom, the, 

55-67 

Sun, metaphor of the, 30 
Swan-maidens (Appendix I 
of Vol. VIH), 20rt» 
Sympathetic black magic, 27> 
27ft^ 
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Tftbulu of Books is iht 
K.S.S., iU, 115 
Tale of “All and Zaher” 
TU Nighu, Well’s trans,, 
82n^; of Carleendi and 
Catalina (.DeMmcron), 

Tale, Tbe Great— i.e. the 
Brihoi’iaifia, 96, 97, 98 
'* Tale of King Omar bin al* 
Nu’oman," Tfie Nig/Us, 
R. F. Burton, 37n^ 

Tales, the two strange, 64 
Tales, indoors Favw, M« Stokes, 

47«i 

Totisend vud Eote Nachi, G« 
Well, 82»» 

Terminal Essay, 9^121 
Thief, demon inl^iting tbe 
corpse of a, 76, 77 
Things, the 6re precious, 23, 

23«> 

TkoHsmd Kighis end a 

The. See under Nights ... 
Thread, inresttture with the 
sacred,5 

Three gta^ or phases of 
materiality, the, 89n* 
Three-eyed god, Sira, tbe, 19 
Throwing ashes on a funeral 

S yre, magical rite of, 68, 

8nS69 

Tihe}^ Tales. W. R. S. 

* on and F- A. von 
fner, 82n* 

nahlea witches to fly 
fh the air, fat of a, 


Transformation, enimal, 45; 
into ao image on a temple- 
pillar, 22.2lr^ 

Tree, izib^o, 54; jeanlrH, 47 1 
kalpoy or wisblog-tree of 
paradise, 87, 87**, 88; 
parijaltt or coral, 87, 87n*; 
iamSle, 45 

Two beautiful maidens in tbe 
sea, tbe 8, 9, 28, 29; 
Bmhjnaus Ke^a(a and 
Eaodarpa, The, 64-61, 62- 
66; Princesses, Tbe, 50- 
52 


Unfading garland, the, 53, 
5dn^ 

Faria ifirtortn, ^lian, 47n* 

Visits of Vslmiki and 
Gu^dbja to Kepa), 97 

Wandering Jew fable, the 
romance of Maugis possibly 
a form of tbe, 4&n 

Warm and cool mangoes, tbe, 

78, 79 

Weapon of Siva, the magic 
staff a, 68^2 

Weeping image on the temple 
pillar, tbe, 24 

Wendiseke Sagen, E. Vecken- 
stedt, 46 n^ 

White in Hindu rhetoric, 
glory, 6n* j Island, the, 6 


Wicked Wife, The Brahman 
AgniianniD and his, 75, 
76?t5, 76-77 

Wife alive after her Death, 
Tbe Brabraan wlw re¬ 
covered bis, 68-70 
Wife bitten off, nose of sidnl- 
terous, 76 

Wife, The Merchant Dhana- 
datta who lost bis, 53-64 
Winged mountains to tbe 
sea, refuge of the, 7n^ 
Wings of the mountains, 
Indra cutting the, 88n* 
Wishing-tree of paradise, tlie 
kaha tree or, o7, 87«^ 
Witcites, air-flying, 67-69; 
produced by fat of a toad, 
flying i>owcr of, 45ft^ 
Woman, eats human flesh, 75, 
75n^; Issue from the belly 
of an elephant, man and, 
49; issuing from the belly 
of a flsh, 59; returns to life 
throug h ash es be) ng thrown 
on her pyre, 68, 68^, 69 
“ Wright’s Chaste Wife,” 
story of tbe, 53 h* 

Wrong position of Books VI, 
XI n XVII and XVIlI of 
the K.S.S.. 106, 109, 113, 
115 

Yellow flat, smearing with 
magic, 45n^ 

Youth regained by changing 
one’s skin, 48n 
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ADDENDA AND CORBIGENDA 

foUowizi^ (fully indexed Id To]. X) contaio oot merely corrected 
printer's errorfi, but additions] references and information, wbicti 1 have either 
come aexosi personally since the publication of the particular volume in question, 
which have appeared in reviews, or which have been forwarded me by some of 
my subscribers. In this connection I would especially mention Six George 
Grierson, Professor W. R. Balliday, I>r A. H.Erappe and Professor PaulPelliot. 

VOLUME I 

Page xxxiii, line 21 from top. For chapters ” read “ books.” 
P. 2, lines 12-20. Cf. Lac6te’s translation in Ocean, VoL IX, 
pp. IIT, 118. 

P. lOnK The World Egg. See further R. Eisler, WeUenmanUl 
u. Himmelszelt, 2 vob., Munehen, 1910 (esp. vol. ii). The 
material is mainly Iranian. 

P. 12n*. The reference from Afelttsin^ should read vol. i, 
1878, col. 107.” The extract giTen has been translated 
by TaNvney from the French. 

P, 14, lines 16 and 16 of note. “ Gharib ” and “ Ajib ” ate 
more correctly •written ** Ghaiib ” and “Ajib.” 

P. 15, line 11 of note. For “ Hola ” read “ Holoa,” 

P. 16n^. The bodiless voice, For a good example of Kledo- 
nomancy (the acceptance of the spoken word as an omen) 
cf. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 191S, p. 229; 
cf. also Voyage d^lhn BatouUih, Paris, 1858, vol. i, p. 84; 
Anibal, “ Voces del cielo,” Romanic Review, vol. xvi, 
p. 57 ei seq. 

P. 19«*. Gold under pillow. After the Grimm reference add : 
“ See Bolte and Polivka, Anmerhungen m dan Kindar- 
und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913, vol. i, 
p. 542. The Marchen type of * Gold pieces under pillow * 
stories has been examined with the help of all known 
variants by A. Aame, in his Vergleichenda Mdrchanfor- 
schungcn, tieisingfors, 1908, p. 14,8 ei seq. Cf. also the 
review of K. Krohn in Anzeiger der Finnisck^Vgriscken 
Forsckungen, pp, 1-10. See further Kretschmer, Neu- 
grieckische Marchen, 1921, p. 28 et seq.; Tille, Verzeicknie 
der Bohmiscken Mdrcken, FF Com. 84, p. 285; Hertel, 
Pantschdkhydna-Wdritika, Leipzig, 1923, p. 119; and 
also Halliday’s note on p. 165 cf this volume.” 

141 
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Page S4n^ Virgil, the sorcerer. Add to note: “ See Chauvin, 
Bihliographie des Ouvrages ArdbeSi viii, pp. 188-190.” 

Pp. 25-29. Notes on “ Magical Articles.” See Bolte and 
Poiivka, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 881; Coxwell, Siberutn Folk- 
Tales^ p. 238; and Halliday, Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc.^ 
3rd senes, vol. ii, 1924, pp. 151-156. 

P. 25, line 28. For Scatidinasjian Tales ” read “ Yule-Tide 
Stories. 

P. 25, line 87. For “ Ashbjomsen ” read “ Asbjornsen.” 

P. 26, line 1. For “Hamelin ” read ** Hameln.” 
line 21. For “ Von ’’ read “ von.” 
line 41. For “ J. C. Croker ” read “ T. C. Ctoker.” 

P. 27, line 4. For “ Kinder ” read “ Kinder-.” 
line 23. For ”Freer” read “Frere.” 

P. 28, last line. Read . . . Wonderful ape Ala,’ which 
occurs in Chapter LVII of the Ocean, Vol. V, pp. 5-18.” 

Pp. 42‘44. ‘‘ Entrapped Suitors.” See Halliday, Joum. Gypsy 
Lc/re Soc., 3rd series, vol. i, 1922, pp. 55-58; B^er, 
hes JFahlutux, Paris, 1925, pp. 454-457; R. Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 445-456; J. Bolte, ZeiUch. 
d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, voL xxvi, p. 19; Fommanna 
Sdgur, voL iii, p. 67 et seq.; Kretschmer, op. p. 175; 
Mazon, Conies popvlaires de la Macedoine sud-occidenidle, 
Paris, 1928, pp. 128, 218. Professor Jolly sends me a 
German variant—J. Ayrer, ** Die ehrlich Beckin mit iren 
drey vermeinten Bulem,” Dr amen kerausg. von Keller, 
vol. iv, p. 2763 et seq. 

P. 42. For line 8 from bottom read: “ See Ind. ATit., vol. 
ii, 1873, pp. 357-360, and ditto, vol. ix, 1880, pp. 2, 8, 
where G, H. Damant relates, in . . 

P. 44, line 22, Insert “ Earlv ” before “ English.” 

line 5 from bottom: ‘^For variants of the ^ Mastermaid ’ 
type see Bolte and Poiivka, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 517et seq.” 

P. 46, line 5 from bottom- For “Jacobi’s ” read “Jacobs’.” 

P. 46n^. For the laughing fish cf. Mazon, op. cii., p. 137 ; 
Halfs Saga, chapter vii; Naumann, Islandische Volks- 
mdrcken, Jena, 1923, p. 287 ; P. Paris, X^es Romans de la 
Table Ronde, vol. i, pp. 82, 85; vol. ii, pp. 42-43. 

P. 48, line 12. For “ tcdeath ” read “to death.” 

P. 48w*. On “ Svend’s Exploits ” cf. the Eddie Fjolsvinnsmdl, 
Gering, Die Edda, p. 180 ^ seq. 

V. 50n'. iSddles. Cf. The Story of Akikar, cd. F. C. Cony- 
bear e, J. Rendel Harris, A. S. Lewis, 1898, pp. 74-79. 
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Page 5W. For the “Riddle of the Sphinx” seeKohler,^2emere 
Sckriften, voL i, p. 115; Schmidt, GrUchiscfie Mdrchen, 
p. 144 5 and Apollodcrus, ed. Frazer, vol. i, p. 847. 

P. 52, last 8 lines. Drought. Cf. 1 Kings xvii, 1. 

P. 77n^. For the cock’s crow see Wilhelm, Chinesische Volke^ 
mdrchen, Jena, 1921, pp. 201, 212. 

P.81, line 11 from bottom. For “ ^bbarah ’ ’ read “ sabb&rah. ’ ’ 

P. 82. Language of signs. For its use among the North 
American Indians see G. Mallery, JrUrcductwn to the Shidy 
of Sign Langtutge, Washington, 1880. Cf. Kautilya, 
Artha^dstra, I, xi, 21; I, xii, 13 ; and U, xxvii, 48. 

P. 84«*. The Ovid quotation is from MeiamorphoseSt viii, 684. 
See further Ocean^ Vols. VI, p. 1227^*, and VII, p. 126n*. 

P. 98, line 9. For “and” read “on.” 

P. 95tt*. For “ Freer ” read “ Frere.” 

P. 98n. Magical properties of blood. Three eases of the 
murder of children for obtaining offspring occurred in 
the Panjab as recently as 1921, in one of '^ich a barren 
woman bathed in the blood of a child. 

P. 98fi*. For an interesting note on the Constantine legend 
see Halliday, Folk-Lore, vol. xxxv, 1924, p. 404. 

P. lOlTi^ line 6 from bottom. For “Holin’s ’’read “Hahn’s.” 
Grateful snakes. Add to note: “See also Aame, op. cit., 
p. 1 et seg.” 

P. 10974^ lines 1, 2. In his review, Mr S. M. Edwards says : 
“ The explanation of mriganka, an epithet of the Moon, 
as ‘ hare-marked,’ ‘ because Hindus see a “ hare ” in the 
moon,’ appears scarcely correct. The words Sasdnka 
and Sasidhara are applied to the Moon in that sense; 
whereas nmgdnka signifies ‘ the deer-marked,’ in allusion 
to the alternative theory that there is an ‘ antelope ’ in 
the Moon.” For the moon-hare sec Briffarilt, op. cii., 
vol. ii, pp. 615-619. 

P. 11 On*, line 8. A better reference to St Hildegard’s work 
woidd be PhyHca, vi, 7, 5. (See Migne, Patrologia Latina^ 
cxcvii, p. 1291.) 

Poison detectors. See further the Ariha^dsfrOi I, xx. 
Certain plants such as jivanil will keep off snakes. The 
parrot, the maina^ and the Malabar bird shriek in the 
presence of snake poison. The heron swoons in the pres¬ 
ence of poison, the pheasant becomes uncomfortable, the 
amorous cuckoo dies, and the eyes of a partridge lose 
their natural coloiir. 
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Pages 129-182. External Soul. See further Vol. Vlll, 

p.l0^n^ 

P. 181, line 1. For Freer ” read “ Frere.” 

P. 14271*. For ‘‘ Freer ” read “Frere.” 

P. 144n*. Tree of life, See also Wiinsche, “Die Sagen vom 
Leber^baum und Lebenswasser,” Ea Orienie Zrtii, vol. i, 
p. 50 et se^. 

P. 160n^. Datura poisoning. The late Mr S. M. Edwards 
said that in 1921 there were twenty-one cases of datura 
poisoning in the United and six^-ei^ht in the Central 
Provinces, and that this form of crime is particularly 
prevalent in Ghaapur, Bahraich and Goral^pur. The 
victims in almost every case have been drugged and 
robbed at railway stations. 

P. 170, line 11. For the “libertine husband” cf. G. Para- 
bosco, I Diporiif No. 7. 

P. 188n*. Ceding part of life. See further Vol. VIII, p. 

lirn*. 

P. 190, Circumambulation. See further Hillebrandt, MtU, 
d. sckle$. GeseU. f. Vol/cskunJe, xiii-xiv, p. 1 se^. 

P. 211. For a note on the Kashmiri word sdr, collynum, see 
Joum. As. Scc.f April 1926, pp. 507, 608. 

P. 212, line 24. For “ (Mand ” read “ cusana” 

P. 218, last two lines. Read “. . . simpl. Medic., ix, 
25. . . 

P. 221. The Dohada moHf occurs in Grimm’s tale of Rapuii 2 el. 
See Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 97. See also Pro¬ 
fessor Bloomfield’s remarks in his Foreword to Vol. VII, 
pp. vii, viii. The source of the superstition appears to lie 
in the belief in transmigration. The embryo remembers 
its sensations in a former life. See J. Jolly, Medicin, 
§ 40. 

F. 224. Monkey and crocodile. See Dahnhardt, Naiursagm, 
iv (1912), p. 1 et sea. 

P. 22(3. Persons pierced without knowing it. See A. Rass* 
mann. Die devtsche Reldensage und ikre Heimat, u (1858J, 
p. 235; B. Kuttner, Judische Sagen und Legenden, iii, 
1920, p. 14. 

P. 281 €t seq. Sacred Prostitution. See Briffault, The 
Mothers, vol. iii, pp. 210-217. 

P. 241, lines 10,11. Sacred prostitution in Cambodia, a-nan 
is not exactly a transcription of the Sanskrit ananda. In. 
his review of Hirth anJ RockMU’s work in Toung Pao, 
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vol. xiii, 1912, p. 467, Pelliot says : “ Ananda cst en effet 
souvent transcrit en chiuois, paree que c’est le aom d’un 
des plus c4l4bre8 disciples du Buddha ; mais ce nom est 
toujours 4erit A-iian. On peut presque se hasaider a 
pr^dire qu’on ne le trouvera jamais dcrit avec Tortho- 
graphie des o-nan de Tchao Jou-koua, car le nan de 
Tchao Jou-koua, au xiii' siecle encore, se pronon^ait 
•rwm, au lieu que le nan employ^ pour transcrire le nom 
d’Ananda se terminait toujours, comme U oonvenait, par 
une nasale dentale et ^tait alors nan comme aujourd’hui.” 
In his review of the Ocean he adds : “ C’est peut-^tre le 
Khmer ram ; cf. Btdl. de VBcole Fran^ais d'extreme 
Orient, vol. xviii, 1918, pt. ix, p. 9.” 

Page 242n®. The mykieal number 108. See further Vol. VI, 
p. 14rt‘. It is also used in documents before the name 
of the “ Maharajas ” or high priests of the Bhattia caste. 
In any letter or statement containing a reference to one 
of these Gosains, the name of the individual invariably 
appears as “108 Devadinandan Maharaj ” or “108 
Gokulnathji Maharaj.” 

M. Pelliot refers me to Bunyiu Nanjio’s CaUdogiie of 
the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka, 1888, 
No. 755 (on the 108 beads of the Buddhist rosary ); and 
to W. F. Mayers, “ The Buddhist Rosary and its Place in 
Chinese Official Costume,” Notes and Queries of China 
and Japan, vol. iii, pp. 26-28. M. Pelliot is inclined to 
see in the number 108 a multiplication of the 12 mouths 
by the 9 planets. I notice another suggestion pencilled 
in the copy of Vol. I of the Ocean in the Roy. As. Soc. 
Library—namely, that it is obtained by the following 
arrangement of the lucky 3j {(34*3) (3 + 3)} 3. 

P. 245, Castes of sacred prostitutes. The Sudra caste of 
Naikins. One of their chief strongholds is a district in 
Goa, which fact may account partly for the suggestion, 
current in Bombay some years ago, that these women 
are descended from the illicit unions of Portuguese priests 
and Hindu women. Mr Edwards states that there is 
little evidence to support this view, and that it is more 
likely that the women were originally descended from 
the courtesans of Vijayanagar, who must have taken 
refuge in the villages of the Carnatic and the South 
Konkan, when the city was finally destroyed by the 
Mohammedans. 


TOL. iz. 
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Reference should also be made to the Mur{a)li and 
Vaghe (or Wagliya) orders of mendicants, of whom the 
former are girls and the latter are male children dedi¬ 
cated to the god Khandoba, of Jejuri (an incarnation of 
Siva), in the Poona district. For further information 
see Balfour, Cyclopcedia of India, under *‘Murli/’ 
vol. ii, p. 1012; and Russell, Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Prcrcinces, “Waghya,"’ vol. iv, pp. 603-606. 

Page 248, line 5 of text from bottom- For ‘‘ south of Tunga* 
bhadra ’’ read “ south of the Tuiigabhadra.” 


VOLUME II 

P. 2n*. The title of Webster’s play should be spelt 
“ Dutchess of Malfey.’’ 

P. 38. line 21. For “ send ” read “ sent.” 

P. 82, line 27. For Youth ” read “ Truth,” 

P. 87, line 19. For ’’ as ” read “was.” 

P 46, line 14. For “ has ” read hast.” 

P, 57n*. Horse. See M. Oldfield Howey, The Horse in 
Magic and Myth, 1923. 

P. 76n*. For a large number of “ lost wife ” and “ declaring 
presence ” variants see Bolte and Polivka, op. cU., vol. ii, 
p. 829. C/. also Coxwell, ojp. dt, p. 471. 

P. 81. Rahu and eclipses. Cf. the monograph of R. Lasch, 
Die Finsternisse in der Mythologie und im religiosen 
Braueh der Volker,” Arch.f. Rel. Wiss., iii, p. 97. 

Lines 18 and 14 from bottom. For ‘‘Tsun Tsiu” 
read Ch’im ch’iu.” M. Pelliot says that the word che 
is alttMys used for “eclipse” in the sense of “to eat.” 
Since the beginning of the Christian era, however, the 
character has been added to “ par Taddition de la clef 
de l“insccte’ (laquellc clef s’applique aussi aux plus 
grands reptiles; son emploi ici parait avoir pour point de 
depart I’id^e du monstre-dragon qui cause les Eclipses,” 

P. 108, line 10 from bottom. Eating of human flesh. See 
Coxwell, op. cit., p. 246 et $e^. 

P. I04n^ For the most recent work on Walpurgis night, 
Hallowe’en, etc,, see chapter iv, “The Sabbat,” of Mon¬ 
tague Summers’ History of Witchcraft and Demcnology, 
London, 1936, pp. 110-172. 

Page 107n*. Overhearing. Sir George Grierson refers me to 
R. B. Shaw, “ On the Ghalchah Languages (Sarikoli),” 
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Joum. As. Soc. vol. xlv, pt. i, 1876, which 

contains a good example of the motif. 

P. llSn*. Eating human flesh unknowingly. Cf. Cento 
NfyveUe Antiche (Gualteruzzi’s edition, No. Ixii). 

Pp. 117‘120. Nudity in magic ritual. See further J. Hecken- 
bach, De NuditaU sacra, 1911; S. C. Mitra, “ On a recent 
instance of the use of the nudity-spell for Rain-making 
in Northern Bengal,*’ Joum. ArUh. Soc. Bowhay, vol. xii, 
1924, pp. 919-926 j R- O. Winstedt, Notes on Malay 
Magic,” Journ. Malay Br. Boy. As. Soc., vol. iii, pt. iii, 
December 1925, p. 6; Briffault, The Moth^s, 1927, vol. iii, 
pp. 209, 304. 

P. 186rt^ Conception through eating fruit, etc. See Brif- 
fault, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 457, 458. 

P. 152n*. Snakes. See further Vol. VII, pp. 233-240. 

P. 169. Jewel-lamps. In Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (iv, 15) 
we read of “lamps formed of jewels {manidipikd)'* 
Stein (vol. i, p. 121n’‘) says a lamp is meant in which 
a shining jewel takes the place of a burning wick. 

P. 190nS line 8. The MHusine reference should read “ vol. i, 
col. 447.” 

P. 196n^ The Two Brothers. See Bolte and Polivka, op. 
cit., vol. i, p. 542. 

P. 22Bn}. Forbidden chamber. See Bolte and Polivka, op. 
cit., vol. i, pp. 20, 409 ; and Coxwell, op. cit., p. 655. 

P. 224rn. Gil de Rais and Bluebeard. See Vincent and 
Binns, GiUes de Bats, London, 1926, especially the 
Bibliography in Appendix VI. 

P. 263. Umbrellas — other forms of the Greek equivalent 
are and See Sxoith’s DieHonory of 

Greek and Roman Antiquities, under “umbraculum, 
umbrella,” which includes the earliest Greek references 
from Anacreon, Aristophanes, etc. A woodcut is given 
from Millin’s Peintures de Vaees Anii^Sy showing the 
Greek umbrella in use. The original plate (No. hoc, 
voL ii, p. 113) is well worth looking up. The whole 
work is a masterpiece of the engraver’s art. Sec further 
Daremberg and Saglio, Diet, des aniiquitis grecques 
et romaines under “umbrella” and “umbraculum.” 
The article in question seems to have been brought to 
Greece from the Middle East, like pheasants, peacocks 
and peaches, not later than the early part of the flfth 
century b.c. 
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Page 264, line 18. For “ eleventh century b.c.” read “second 
century 

P. 280n^ For “Bowick” read “Bonwick.” 

P. 281, line 5. For “ Exerciio ” read “ Esercito.” 

P. 28^*. Insert “ Hehraisehen ” before “ Ueber^eizungen.** 

P. 28&?i‘, For “ Bibliotk.'’ read “ Bibliographic.^' 

P. 294ri*. For “Atti, Series IV, . . read diW 

Accademia dei Lincei, Serie IV, . , 

P. 300n‘. For **veneris" read ^*venenis.” Omit “2’* after 
“fol.” 

P, 802n*. Cf. Vol. VnX, p. 245. Clusius wrote a rSsume, not 
a traniation, of Chta. Markham’s work is not a trans¬ 
lation of Clusius, but of the original Coloquios dos simples 
of da Orta. 

P. 806n^ Proxies at marriages. See further Briffault, op. 
cit, vol. iii, pp. 223-226. For mechanical defloration of 
girls see ditto, p. 81d. 

P. 8C^7n^ Snake*phallus. See Eisler, Weltmmaniel u. 
Hirrmelszelt, 1910, p. 123 ; and Briffault, op. cit„ vol. ii, 
pp. 664-669. 

P. 308n^ Syphilis. Add to note; A. F. Chamberlain, 
“Disease and Medicine (American),” Hastings’ Ency. 
Rel. Elk., vol. iv, p. 782. 

P. 810n*. Cf. the story of how the enemies of Francis I of 
France encompassed that monarch’s death in 1547. 
They poisoned his concubine with syphilis germs. 


VOLUME lit 

P, 2n*. Cf. Hiranandra Shasbi, “ The Origin and Cult of 
T^a,” Mem. Arch. Smv. India, No. 20, Calcutta, 1925. 

P. 20n*. Self-mutilation. See Bolte’s edition of Pauli’s 
Schimpf und Ernst, vol. ii, pp. 258, 259. 

P. 21, line 18 from bottom. Delete “Orestes.” 

P. 21. line 5 from bottom. Circumcision, infibulation, ex¬ 
cision. See Briffault, op. cU., vol. iii, pp. 320-833. 

P. 28n^ Faithful John. For references to Grimm, No. 6, 
see Boite and Polivka, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 42-57. 

P. 29, line 12. For “ Ahichchhatra ” read “ Ahididihatra.” 

P. 40n*. Mechanical doll. See Coxwell, op, cii., p. 858 

Page 52n. Worms in teeth. Add to note: “See also Codrington, 
The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 193,* J. Batchelor, 
The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, p. 293; C. S. 
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Myers, ** Disease and Medicine (Introductory)/^ Hastings^ 
Ency. B 4 I. Eih., vol. iv, p. 724. 

Pp. 66-59. Automata. M. Pelliot refers me to Ganapati 
Sastrfs edition of Samardnganasiitradhdray thought to 
date back to the eleventh century. In the Preface to 
voL i (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. xxv, Baroda, 1924) 
we are told that chapter xxxi “ contains descriptions 
of various kinds of machines that are not found in other 
Silpa works, such as the elephant-machine, wooden bird- 
machine travelling in the sky, wooden virruirui machine 
flying in the air, doorkeeper-machine, soldier-machine, 
etc. See also the Preface to voL ii (G. 0. S., No. x»di). 
See S. L4vi, Joum. As., vol. ccviii, 1926, pt. ii, p. 879. 
Automatons figure also in tlie sever^ tales in the Chinese 
Tripitaka (see Cbavannes, Cents Contes et ApologwSy 
vol. ii, p. 12, No. 168 ; vol. iii, pp. 167,170,171, No. 427), 
Cf. the tale of the Mechanician and the Painter in 
Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan Talesy p. 861. 

P. 57, line 1. Vitrivius did not write till after Cffisar’s death, 
so is more properly a contemporary of Augustus. 

P. 63. Overhearing. Add Coxwell, op. cii., p. 163, and* 
Bolte and Polivka, cii.y vol. i, p. 53«\ 

P. 75. “ Doctor Knowall ” moHf. See also CoxweU, op. cit.y 
pp. 193 et seq. and 244, 245; cf. Wesselski, Mdrciien des 
MitUlalterSy pp. 242, 248. 

P. 76. line 4 from bottom. For “Irubriani” read 
“Imbriani.” 

P. 105«, line 15. For ** Cabnoy ” read “ Carnoy.” 

P. 118n'. The Cento NoveUe Aniiche. The reference to 
No. 74 of this coDection (occurring again in Vol. V, 
p. 13n^) is to the edition of Borghini, and not to that 
of Gualteruzzi. The same applies to No. 68, quoted 
in Vol. II, p. lldn. Owing to the importance of this pre- 
Boccaccio work, and to the fact that its early history 
is uncertain, no excuse will be made for the following 
bibliographical notes. 

The work in question is thought to have been compiled 
by one or more authors at the end of the thirteenth or 
first quarter of the fourteenth century. It was edited 
by ci’lo Gualteruazi in 1525 (2nd ed., Milano, 1825), 
and his hundred tales agree with seven out of the eight 
known manuscripts. There is also another edition, with¬ 
out date or place, considered by some to be earlier. A 
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copy of this is in the British Museum. I have compared 
the two copies very carefully and have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the undated one is loier than 1525. In the 
first place, the “ errata ” of the dated edition axe almost 
entirely found corrected in the undated edition, and both 
the length of page and lack of abbreviated forms would 
seem to support this view. {(y. Brunet, Manuel du 
lihraire, vol i, cols. 17S6-1758.) Panzer (Annedes Typo^ 
graphiciy vol. i, p. 410) speaks of a 1482 edition, but 
nothing is known of it, and it may even have been an 
unrecorded version of the Decameron! See Biagi, Le 
Novelle Antiche dei Codici Panciatichiano-FalaUno, pp. 
Ix-Ixii. With regard to the title of the work, Gualteruzzi 
calls it CierUo Nwelle Antike, but it was later known as II 
Novellino, and thus has occasionally been confused with 
Masuccio’s work of fifty tales bearing the same name.^ 

The second editor of the Cento Novelle was Vincenzo 
Borghini, who issued his Lihro di Novelle et di hel Poplar 
Gentile, Tlorence, in 1572, It contains several fresh tales, 
and the order of most of the others is altered. Of the 
eight codexes, that known as the Panciatichianus is the 
most interesting, as it contains about thirty tales and 
proverbs not found either in Guaiteruzzi or Borghini. 
It was published in 1880 by Biagi, who has included a 
most useful bibliography, with notes on the different 
MSS. (see p. lx et seg.). 

An English translation by Storer has recently (1925) 
appeared. Except for tales 57, 58, 80 and 86 it follows 
Gualteruzzi’s original text. 

Page 127, lines 12-15. Amphitryon and Alemene. See Pau- 
sanias’ Book V, xviii, 8, and Frazer’s note, vol. iii, p. 618. 

P. 152, line 6. MomiaJ, or Momiyai. This word means liter¬ 
ally ‘‘ extract of munmiie ” (mOmiyS), and otiginaliy 
meant this. In India it is properly a land of bitumen 
said to be brought from Persia anci elsewhere {mdmiyd 
is a Persian word). In Bihar the word is corrupted to 
Cf. Grierson, Bihor Peasant Life, f 1158. 
“It IS said to be extracted from the heads of coolies 
who emigrate to the colonies, by hanging them head 
downwards and roasting them over a slow fire. The 
threat of extracting it from the head of a child is there¬ 
fore an active deterrent.” 

* Another collection with a amiler title is Ssnsovino’s Cenio Novelle. 
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Page I61n\ line 7 from bottom. For “ Ahmadabad’’ read 
“AhroadaMd.’' 

P. 201 et sec- Magic circle. Cf. the story of Antioebns in 
Livy, xTv, 12, for an interesting use of the circle. The 
most complete treatment of the circle in classical 
religious and magical use is Eitrem, Opferritus und 
VcTOpfer der Griechen und Romer, chapter i, “ Der 
Rundgang,” pp. 6-75. Delete lines 6 and 7 from bottom 
on p. 201 {i.e. the references to Bouchet and Major). 

P. 205, line 1. For “A. and W. Schott” read “A. and A. 
Schott.” 

P. 222n^ See also Coxweli, op. cit., p. 241. 

P. 225n*. This is a variant of ’^e Declaring Presence ” 
motif. See further Coxweli, op. cit.» p. 859. 

P, 280n*. For “ viii, 865 ” read ” viii, 855.” 

Pp. 286-289. “Magic Obstacles” motif. Sir George Grierson 
sends me the following translation of a “ magic obstacles * ’ 
tale told by the Pashais, a Dard tribe of Laghman in 
East Afghanistan. It occurs in its original form in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. viii, pt. ii, p. 109 et seg. 

“There was a king who had one son and one daughter. 
The girl was a cannibal. The brother fled from her, and 
settled in another country, where he lived with a wcanan. 
He spent a long time there, and always kept two dogs. 
He returned to liis father’s city and found it desolate [his 
sister having eaten up eve^one]. Only his sister was 
there. She made preparations for eating him, and he 
became afraid. She said to him: ‘ I am going to eat 
you.’ The brother replied : ‘ Good I Take a sieve and 
bring water in it from the river, and come back when you 
have sharpened your teeth.’ The sister went to the 
river, but before she started she put a drum before him 
and told him to keep beating it. He caught a rat and 

S ut it on the drum. The rat jumped awut [on the 
rum] and made it sound, and [while it did so] the boy 
ran away. The sister returned, and found her brother 
missing. She pursued him. \^€ii she began to over¬ 
take him, he dropped a needle which became a mountain. 
She climbed this with great difficulty. Again, he threw 
down salt. It also became a mountain. She climbed 
this with great difficulty. Again, he threw down soap. 
It also became a mountain, and she ascended to the top. 
The brother then ascended a tree, and she came below 
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it. Just as she was about to eat her brother, his dogs 
arrived. He called to them : ‘ Eat her in such a way 
that not a drop of her blood falls to the ground.* 
The dogs immeiately tore her to pieces.” 

Page 247nS line 1. For “thirteenth” read “twelfth.” 

Pp. 250-251. “ Impossibilities ” motif. For the tale of 
Pharaoh Nectanebo and Lycerus, King of Babylon, as 
related In a Syriac MS. (Cambridge Univ, Col. Add. 
2020=85) see Conybeare, Harris and Lewis, Story of 
Ahikar, pp. 77, 78. 

There is an amusing story told in Nasr al-Din (see 
Arratoon, Gems of OrienUd Wit and Humour^ p. 32) 
in which Hajja was entertaining guests. He borrowed 
a large copper pot from his neighbour. When return¬ 
ing it, he gave one of their own small pots with it. The 
neighbour asked what this meant. He replied that their 
big copper had given birth while in his house. The 
little one was therefore its baby. The neighbour took 
both in. On another occasion Hajja called again and 
took the large copper pot, but this time he did not 
return it. On being asked for it he very much regretted 
to have to inform the owner that his pot was dead. 
“Dead!” said the owner; “how can you make such a 
felonious assertion! ” “ Oh,” said Hajja, “ so you are 
incredulous I How easily you admitted the possibility 
of its being able to give birth to a child on the day 
when I gave you a smaller copper pot with it ,* and now 
I tell you she is dead, poor thing! ” 

In commenting on my note, M. Pelliot gives some 
interesting information on “ Impossibility ” expressions. 
“ La ‘ come de li^vre * est un terme usuel dans I’Inde,” 
he says, “ pour d^gner quelque chose d’impossible, et 
Texpression se retrouve dans la litterature ehinoise. 
Comme en ehinois la *corne de lifevre* (Vou-kiao) est 
souvent associee au ‘ poil de tortue,’ 0 parait bien que 
ce soit une expression bouddliique venue de ITnde, car 
la ‘ come de li^e ’ ct le ^ poil de tortue ’ se trouvent, je 
erois, pour la premia fois en ehinois dans la traduction 
du ParinirtdnasiUra. L’expression a du devenir assez 
populaire quisque les Japonais i'ont adopts, en valeur 
purement phondtique, pour dcrire le terme japonais 
tokakUi ‘ en tout eas,’ ‘ aprds tout.’ ” 

Numerous English expressions, such as “ making a gilh 
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purse out of a sow*s ear,” ‘^squaring the circle,” gather¬ 
ing grapes from thistles,” etc., will occur to readers. 

Page 208«*. Cutting off heads. See also Hartland, Legend of 
Pers&u^f vol. iii, p. 28; various references in Dawkins, 
Modem Greek in Asia Minor, pp. 226, 226n‘, 678; and 
Coxwell, op. cit., p. 88. 

P. 272n\ line 1, Amys and Amylion. See Chauvin, op, 
cit, viii, p. 195. 

P. 280. Letter of Death. Add to note: See Chauvin, op. 
cit, viii, pp. 145-147. 

P. 287n*. For an amusing ” loaning wife ” tale see Nights, 
Burton, vol. vi, p. 150 ; and Chauvin, op. cit, viii, p. 44. 

P. 808 et seg. Sneezing. As a bad omen it is frequent in 
Indian loUdoie. See Waterfield^s Lay of Alka, pp. 115, 
198, 197-198. The omen generally turns out to dc true, 
but in one or two cases RajpUts refuse to be frightened 
by it and win through. See The Lay of Brahmans 
irfarriage,” Bull. School Orient. Studies, vol. ii, pt. iv, 
p. 587. 

P. 321, line 18. Eunuchs. Hijra. The word Mra means both 
“eunuch” and “hermaphrodite.” In the nineties of 
the last century Sir George Grierson was informed on 
good authority that there -was a colony of hermaphrodites 
at Pandua in the Hooghly District of Bengal. People 
who have seen and examined them saj^ that the herma¬ 
phroditism seems to have been congenital. 

P. 827, line 6. For “ Tungabhadra ” read “ Tuiigabhadra.” 

P. 829. Add to Eunuch bibliography: H. R. M. Chamber- 
lain, The Eunuch in Society, London, 1927 (privately 
printed). See also Briffault, op. cit, vol. iii, p. 218. 


VOLUME IV 

P. 10. The Greek quotation should, of course, read : 

avSpes <?« jeomvStf . . . 

P. 14. “ Le cheval,” says M. Pelliot, “ parait en r^alit^ avoir 
jou^ un rble asscz faible dans les andens sacrifices chinois; 
cf. Granet, Vanses et Ugendes de 2a Chine ancienne, Paris, 
1926, pp. 158-154.” 

Page 16, lines 27, 28. Woman fertilised by horse. Sec A. M. 
Hocart, “ Phallic Offerings to Hathor,” Man, October 
1926, No. 128, p. 192 (fUso printed, by some curious 
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mistake, in Afcn, July 1927, No. 92, p. 140); Briffault, 
OJJ. cit., vol. iii, p. 188. 

P. 51, line 9 from bottom. For “ myiard ” read “ myriad.” 

P. 69nS line 4. For “ Engyion ” read “ Engyon.” The 
mothers. See C. Hulsen, in Pauly-Wissowa, Reed’ 
encyclopddie, v, 2568; and Brifiault, op. vol. iii, 
p. 46 et seg. 

P. 80ns last line. For 227 ” read ” 226.” 

P. 126, line 9. Da^aratha. See N. B. Utgikar, “ The Story 
of the Daiaratha J2,taka and of the RSmayana,” Joum. 
fioj/. As. Soc.y Centenary Supplement, October 1924, 
pp. 203-211, 

P. I29n, line 5. For ” Timghwan ” read “ Tung-hun-hou,” 
For trees and flowers of precious materials cf. 

AsiaSy 1927, p. 71. [Peliiot-] 

P. 177n*, line 5. tor “thcr gun-cloud ” read “ the rain-cloud.” 

P. 186. For the most recent article on Svetgidvipa, see 
W- E- Clark, “ Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa,” Joum. 
Amer. Orient. Soc.y vol. xxxix, pt. 4, October 1919, pp. 
209-242- 

P. 229«S last line. After ^‘1881” add 161.” The 

article was reprinted in the Indian Antiquaryy vol. x, 
1881, pp. 292, 293. 

P. 267, line 20. Opium. Le suicide par I’opium cn Chine 
est moderne.” [PelJiot-] 

P. 272, line 18, Widow-burning. For “p. 153” read “pp. 
44,45.” Add to bibliography : Tylor, Primitive Cwttiire, 
vol. i, p, 469 et seq .; F. E. Maning, Old New Zealand, 
London, 1863, p. 172 et seq.; H. Ling Roth, Great 
Benin, Halifax, England, 1903, p. 48; J. Erskine, 
Journal of a Cruise among the P. of the Western Pckj^c, 
1853, p. 228j Winternitz, “Die Witwenverbrennung,” 
Die Frau in den indischen Religionen, S. A. aus dem 
Archiv fur Frauenkimde und Eugenik, vol. iii, pp. 56-85, 
Leipzig, 1920; Winternitz, “ Die Witwe im Veda,” Wiener 
Zeitsekrift /. Kunde dee Morgenlandee, vol. xxix, p. 172 
et seq.; Zachariae, Kleine Schriften, Bonn and Leipzig, 
1920, p. 8B et seq. 

The sail stones in the Bombay Presidency have been 
recently described by G. V. Acharya, Proc. Third Orient^ 
Conference, Madras, 1925, p. 287 et seq. The latest 
article on sail 1 have seen is B. Thompson, “ The Sup¬ 
pression of Suttee in Native States,” Edinburgh Review, 
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April 1927, pp. 274-286. He is shortly issuing a work 
on the whole subject. 

Page 292. To the Naia bibliography add : Liebich, SanskriU 
Lesebuck, Leipzig, 1905 (containing the Ncdopdkhydna 
with Ruckert’s translation); Fritze, Nal und DamajanH, 
metriseke Uehersetzungf Berlin, 1910; Caland, Savitri und 
Nala, Utrecht, 1917; Wintemitz, Gesckichte der indischen 
Litteratur, vol. i, p. 327 ; S. L4vi, La Legende de Nala et 
Damayanii, “Les Classiques de TOrient,” Paris, 1920; 
A. F. Herold, NaLa et Damayartti, Paris, 1923; Dumont, 
P- E., Kistoire de Kala, Bruxelles, 1923; and N. M. 
Penzer, Nala and Damayanfi, London, 1926. 


VOLUME V 

P. llnV Gold-spitting. Add to note j For a similar trick 
played by the courtesan see Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., 
vol. iii, "p. S et seq.; Aame, Vergleiehende Mdr(^ienfor- 
schu^y p. 83 ^ $eq. ; and cf. Kiohn, Anzeiger dei-Finnisch- 
Ugrischen F&rschungen,p. 4 et sea. See further the note 
on gold-spitting ” oy Professor tlalliday on pp. 164,165 
of this volume. 

P. 66, line 9 from bottom. “ Where mice nibble iron.” 
For classical references see Knox — Headlam, The 
Mimes of Herodas, iii, 76, p. 168; and Weinrich’s note 
on Seneca, Apocolocyntosis. 

Professor Halliday informs me that in Greek and 
Roman usage the proverb usually means a country so 
poor that mice have to gnaw iron in desperation [cf. our 
“poor as a church mouse”]. It means the “land of 
nowhere” only secondarily and less usually. 

P. 80ft’. Faithless wife. Add to note; Chauvin, op. cit., 
viii, p. 120. 

P. 117. The servant who looked after the door. I find 
this in the Persian (?) collection of “fool” stories, 
Mutdyabat i Mulld Nasr al'Din (a.h. 1805). See 
N. Arratoon, Gems of Oriental Wit and Humour ... of 
Molla Haeraddin, Cicutta, 1894, p. 15. 

P. 122ft.^ The woman with a hundred lovers. Add! to 
note r See further Wesselski, Mdrchen des Mittelalters, 
pp. 185-187. 

P. 132ft.* Imaginary debt and payment. Very similar to 
the Japanese story about the smell of fried eels is an 
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amusing tale in the Cento Ncfoelle Antiche (Gualteruzzi, 
No. ix). Here a poor Saracen holds a loaf over the pot 
of a cook, thus letting the savoury steam soak into it. 
The cook demands payment, and &ially the case is sub¬ 
mitted to the wise men ” of the country. It is decided 
that as the cook takes money for the food he sells, he 
must in this case, where he has sold only steam, be 
content with the sound of money as payment. 

Page 158n. Grateful animals. Add to note: See also Coxwell, 
op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 

P. 166. Pretending to be dead. In the Persian collection of 
Nasr Al-Dln axe two stories not merely of pretending, 
but actually of believing that death bad occurred. Li 
the first (Arratoon’s translation, p. 85), Hajia’s death is 
foretold when his donkey should nei^ three times. 
When this happened he concluded he must be dead, and 
insisted on being conveyed to the cemetery. The 
“ mourners,*’ however, lost their way, whereupon Hajja 
raised himself from the bier and, pointing in a certain 
direction, exclaimed : That was the way I always went 
to the cemetery when I was alive.” 

The second tale (Arratoon, p. 47) relates how Hajja 
once asked his wife what were the sims of death, 
replied that when a man’s body and hands were cold he 
was dead. One very cold day, while ascending a hill with 
Lis donkey, he chanced to feel his hands and then his 
body. Both were cold, so he concluded that he must 
be dead. Accordingly he lay down on the hill. Mean¬ 
while a number of wolves approached Lis donkey and 
tore it into pieces. Hajja cried out: “ Oh, ye wolves, 
eat the donkey, for the owner is dead; if I was alive 
be sure I woulcl have made it hot for you I ” 

P. 168. ‘‘ Story of the Fools and the Bull of Siva.” Cf. the 
story in the I/mgvdstic Survey of Indian vol. v, pt. ii, p. 161 
et seg. The animal here is not a bull, but an elephant. 

P. 186. Stoiy of the Rogue who manag^ to acquire Wealth 
bv speaking to the King.” A comical repetition of the 
above was actually witnessed by Sir George Grierson 
in India. He describes the incident as follows : 

“ In a certain district there was a planter-^a roost 
)opular man, but so hard up that he had exhausted all 
lis credit, and the Indian fcankers refused to advance 
lim money necessary for his outlay. It chanced that at 
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this time the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was making 
an official visit to the headquarters of the district, and 
was arriving by special train. The planter, whom we 
may call ‘ X,* met the train at a watering-station some 
twenty miles from the terminus, and askSl the aide-de- 
camp for permission to travel by it, as he was in a hurry. 
The aide-de-camp welcomed him, and gave him the lift. 
At the terminus ‘ X ’ issued from Qie train in the 
midst of the Lieutenant-Governor’s staff, the observed 
of all observers—there being, of course, an assembly of 
notables (including the chief bankers) to welcome the 
Lieutenant- Governor. 

“ It was said that, after this, ‘ X ’ enjoyed a temporary 
almost unlimited credit in the local money market. I 
saw the arrival of ‘ X ’ with my own eyes, and heard the 
amxxsed and admiring talk of his fellow-planters.” 

Page 198. Note on Nail-marks and Tooth-bites. For a refer¬ 
ence to amorous scratches see the description of the 
svayainvara in KfiJidfisa’s RagkuvamiQ.f vi, 17. 

P. 194, line 38. For “ Daianchachhedya ” read “ Dasanack- 
hedya.^' 

P. 218 et seq. The Burzoe legend. Sir Denison Ross has 
now adJed to his authoritative Foreword to Vol. V by 
a note in Joum. Roy. As. Soc.^ July 1926, pp. 508-505, 
and an article in School Oriental Studies, vol. iv, 
pt. 8, 1927, pp. 441-472, entitled ” An. Arabic and a 
Persian Metrical Version of Burzoe’s Autobiography 
from ‘ Kaliia and Dimna.’ ” The Persian version is 
by Qini‘i, of which a unique MS. is preserved in the 
British Museum, and the other MS. is by NaqqAsh, of 
which only two copies are known to exist. Owing, 
therefore, to their great scarcity, their reproduction 
with notes forms an important addition to PanchaUmira 
research. See PeUiot’s remarks in T'oun^ Pao, vol. xxv, 
1927, p. 136. 

P. 265 seq. The classical versions of the story of Rhampsi- 
nitxis. Professor Halliday tells me that it is almost 
certain that the tale dates back to the Telegonia of 
Eugammon of Cyrene, the last of the cyclic poets. He 
mentions the gift of a bowl ornamented with scenes 
from the history of Agamedes and Augeas. No other 
story is known which would correspond to the drawings. 
If this is accepted, the tale must have been known to 
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the Greeks before the time of Herodotus. This does not 
affect my contention that it is of Egyptian origin. On 
the contrary, if anything, it supports die view, for even 
Engammon is “ Euganunon of Cyrene.” 

See further Pauly-Wissowa, Reaiencyclopddie^ under 
“ Agamedes.” 

As regards analogues of the stoiy, I have received two 
versions. As the first is unpublished, I give the restmi of 
it as sent me by Colonel Lorimer (via Sir George Grierson). 
It is from Gifet, an outlying province in the extreme 
north-west of India, and is in the Shina language. 

A father and a son, expert thieves, made a hole in the 
wail of the King's Treasury, by quite ordinary means, 
and carried off all the King's ti’easures. They returned 
again to search for more loot. The father entered the 
Treasury, while the son remained outside. The father 
knocked down some pots, and so woke up the guards, who 
seized him. He tried to escape by the hole, and a tu^f- 
war followed, the guards pulling fiim inwards by the Tegs, 
and the son pulling him outwards by the head. Finding 
he could not get him out, the son cut off the father’s head 
and went off with it. In due course the King had the de* 
capitated body hung up to act as a trap for its mourning 
relatives. 

After that the detail is different. The mother succeeds 
in relieving her feelings with impunity in the presence of 
the corpse by dropping and breaking a gourd of milk 
as she passes it, and ostensibly weeping over the lost 
contents. 

Tiien follow several episodes in which the thief soon 
gets the better of his would-be captors. There is a lot 
about the flesh of a camel he killed and an old woman. 
This also appears in a Baklitiari story, in which also 
there is a dead hand (possibly arm), corresponding to 
Herodotus’ dead arm. 

In the Shina story the thief further wins the respect 
and enthusiastic approval of the king by dealing very 
adequately with another king who had insulted him, 
the thief’s king, by refusing him his daughter as wife for 
his son, on the grounds of his inability to deal with the 
thieves in his kingdom. The thief not only secures the 
foreign king’s daughter for his king’s son, but also her 
sister for himself. In recognition of his ability in deal- 
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ing with foreign affairs his king makes him “King for 
External Affairs/* retaining to himself only the control 
of “ InteraaJ Affairs.” 

“ And so they continued to live happily* eating and 
drinking.” 

The other variant has been sent me by Professor T. F. 
Crane. It is to be found on p. 73 of C. C. Jones’ Negro 
Myths from the Georgia Coasts Boston and New York, 1888. 
It is entitled “ Brother Lion, Brother Rabbit, Brother 
Fox, and Brother Raccoon,” It contains practically all 
the incidents of the Rhaxapsinitus story. The first few 
sentences, as transliterated from the negro vernacular 
by Professor Crane, will be sufficient to show its amusing 
style: 

“ Brother Lion, he keeps a bank. In that bank he haa 
chickens, and hogs and sheep. Brother Fox is married 
to Brother Coon’s daughter. Brother Fox’s father-in- 
law is a rogue. Brother Coon and Brother Rabbit make 
a plan to rob Brother Lion’s bank, and they used to take 
things out of it every now and then, and nobody can find 
out who does the staling. Brother Fox, Brother Rabbit 
and Brother Coon, they were fast friends and kept con¬ 
stant company. Brother Rabbit tells Brother Lion that 
he knows the man who robs his bank, but he don’t want 
to tell his name, and he advises Brother Lion to set a steel 
trap to catch the thief. Brother Lion does as he says, 
and the next night, when Brother Coon, Brother Fox 
and Brother Rabbit went to rob the hank again, Brother 
Coon walked on the trap and it caught him by the foot. 
The thing broke Brother Coon’s leg, and it hurt him very 
badly, but he was afraid to holler, because if he did holler, 
he knew that Brother Lion was going to run there and 
kill him. So he lay down and moaned, and begged his 
friends to help him. Brother Fox and Brother Rabbit, 
th^ study over the thiM, and they make up their minds 
if Brother Lion finds Brother Coon in the trap, he is 
going to kill not only Brother Coon, hut will send and 
kill all the family. Then they conclude that the best 
thing to do is that Brother Fox, who is his son-in-law, 
must take a sword and chop Brother Coon’s head o2 
and bury it, and that he skin Brother Coon and bury 
his hide and his clothes, and leave Brother Coon naked 
in the trap, so nobody can tell who was cau^t. ...” 
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Page 284. M. Pelliot says that a large portion of the Korgyur 
had been translated by the beginning of the eleventh 
century. He refers me to a Chinese version which was 
translated at the end of the third century (fhe exact 
date is uncertain). For this see E. Huber “Etudes de 
Litt^rature Bouddhique,’* Bull, de I'Ecole Fran^ise 
d*€^ctrhne'Orient, vol. iv, 1904, pp. 698-726 (701-707), and 
Chavannes, Cinqcent^contes etapologueSiVoi. ii, pp.880-&88, 
and vol. iii, p. 146. 

VOLUME VI 

P. xxiii. Preface, line 9. For “ sixteen (really fifteen) read 
“ seventeen (really sixteen).” 

P. 61, lines 2 and 8. The word Uduman. In Folk-Lore^ vol. 
XXXV, 1924, p. 280, Professor Dawkins points out that 
certain magical figures found in Thrace practically corre¬ 
spond to what we mean by toliewwwi, and that the words 
used for them is TeXar^ta from reXw, which, in the sense 
employed, means “ to enchant.” He considers it prob¬ 
able that both the English tQli$7nasi and the Arabic pilsam 
are independent borrowings from the Greek. This would 
explain the final n, as the mediaeval Greeks pronounced 
T«x«r/*« as reKtfTfiat). There appears to be no Semitic 
derivation for the Arabic word—a fact that supports the 
Greek origiii. 

P. 118, line 9 from bottom. Feet turned wrong way. This 
is quite a common feature in Indian folklore. See 
Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (1st ed.), p. 408, where 
the klchin (a kind of lamia) has feet back to front. 
In this way the wise can recognise her. Some years 
ago Whitley Stokes told Sit George Grierson of an Irish 
legend, that when the devil wanted to say his prayers, 
he was unable to do so, because his knees bent the 
wrong way (backwards instead of forwards). 

P. 147, last line. For “ ofnight ” read “ of night.” 

P. ISOti, line 7. The reference to Henderson’s Folk-Lcre of 
the Northern Counties is to the 1879 edition. The 
corresponding page to the first edition is 19. 

P. line 2. For “ Amp^k/; ” read “ AaptK?}.” 

P. 166 (also p. 240), Fruit containing jewels or money. Cf. 
Cento Novelle Aniicke (Gualteruzzi), No. Ixxix. 

P. 191, line 12. Scdraka. See Keith, Sansh^ DramOi pp. 
128, 129. 
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Page 231. Frame-story. Reference should be made to J. 
Przyluskj, “ Le Prologue-Cadre des Mille et une Nuits,” 
Journal Asiati<piey 1924, pp. 101-137. 

P. 241, line 16. The Chauvin reference should read “ . . . v, 
pp. 144, 145.” 

P. 242n*. For vol- Ixxiv, Leipzig, 1920 ” read ” vol. 
Ixxv, Leipzig, 1921.” Francie has now published a 
further article on the Tibetan version of the Vetala tales : 
“ Zur tibetischen VetiJ^ancavimiatika (SiddhifcurV’ 
Zeiischr. d. d. morgen. Gesell.y Neue Folge, Band ft, 
Leipzig, 1928, pp. 239-254. 

P, 264, line 2. For No. 2 of Julg ” read “ No. 1 of Jtiig.” 

P. 264, line 8- For “No. 4 of Cox well” read “No. 3 of 
CoxwelL” 

P. 269, line 13. For “ there s little in comimon ” read “ there 
is little in common.” 

P. 273, last line. The ^ahda-bkedl arrow, which strikes what 
is heard, is a familiar feature in Hindu legend. In the 
Alha cycle of folk-epics, Prithiraj of Delhi has such an 
arrow, and with it hits the sword-wound of a severely 
wounded ally, so as to sew up the wound, and enable 
the ally to go on fighting. 

P. 282fi*, Sirens. Add to note: V. Berard, Les Phinioiens 
et V0dys$^e, vol. ii, p. 883 et seq. j and Daremberg and 
Saglio, IHclionnaife des Antiqmtis grecques et romainSy 
voL iv, pt. 2, pp, 1358-1355. 

P. 283n*. For “Brumond” read “Brumund.” 

P, 286. The tale from the Nights is found also in the CMo 
N ovelU Aniiche (No. iii of Gualteruzzi’s edition), where 
the boring-worm, horse and baker incidents are all 
repeated. 

P..287. For another variant of the “lost-camel” story see 
Linguistic Survey of IndiOy vol. viii, pt. i, p. 278. 

P. 287n*, line 3. For “ translations ” read “ translation.” 

P. 29671*. For “ Sunblad” read “ Sundblad.” 

P. 291n*. For “ 1915 ” read “ 1885.” 

P.293. Add to the Andersen bibliography: L. M. Shortt, 

“ H. C. Andersen and Fairyland,” Fortnightly Review, 
July-December 1925J»p. 190-201; Clausen and Marr, 

“ King, Queen and Kriave,” Argosy, vol. i, December 
1926, pp. 145, 146. 


TOL. 1X« 


L 
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Page xxix. Change of sex. To the list by Dr W. N. Brown 
must now be added, “ Change of Sex as a Hindu Story 
MotifJoanu Amtr. Orient. Soc., vol. xlvii, 1927, No. 1, 
pp. 8“24. See further below. 

P. 92«S line 4. Delete the “ s in “ Egypts.” 

P. 108, line 17. “ And kissed her.” I believe I am correct 
in saying that this is the only time kissing is mentioned 
in the whole of the Ocean o} Story. This seems extra¬ 
ordinary, especially when we remember the large number 
of love scenes introduced into the work, and the existence 
(from about a.d. 250) of Vatsy^yana’s Kama Sutre^ in 
which a complete chapter (iii) is devoted to the subject, 
The explanation must lie in the fact that kissing, as we 
understand it, was unknown in the Vedas and only r^'ely 
indulged in during the period assigned to the Makd» 
bhdrata {cf. Book III, chapter cxii, 12). Moreover, the 
“ snif-Mss ” of the Vedas still exists in parts of India, 
as it also does among many Mongol and semi-civilised 
peoples. The kiss can be described as very rare among 
all the lower races, the typical primitive kiss consisting 
of the contact of the nose and cheek followed by inhala¬ 
tion. The mouth kiss would certainly be unknown in 
the time of Udayana and Narav&hana(^tta. See further 
Hopkins, “The Sniff-Kiss in Ancient India,” Joum. 
Amer. Orient Soc.y vol. xxviii, 1907, 120-184; and 

Crawley, “ Kissing,” Hastings’ Ency. Kel. Eth.y voL vii, 
pp. 739-744. 

P. 107. Sandalwood. Among the earliest mediasval refer¬ 
ences may be mentioned that by the Chinese writer, 
Chau Ju-Kua. See Hirth and RockhiU’s edition of his 
Chi^fan-chi, pp. 208, 209. 

P. 126n% lines 8 and 4. The Melusine reference should read 
“ vol. i, col. 447.” 

P. 19171^. The name of and reference to Professor Bloomfield’s 
article should be corrected as follows: “On Recurring 
Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction . . Joum. Amer. 
Orient. Soc., vol. xxxvi, pp. 57, 58. 

P. 222 ft $eq. Change of Sex. As mentioned above. Dr 
W. N. Brown has recently issued an article on change 
of sex in Hindu fiction. Although the author was kind 
enough to send me proofs in advance for use in the Ocean, 
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my volume already m print. The article in question 
is of great importance and, among many other things, 
clearly shows that stories of sex-changing water are quite 
common in folk-tales (at any rate in Hindu fiction). 
Thus my remark at the bottom of p. 235 requires 
qualification. 

Dr Brown deals first with bathing in enchanted water, 
dividing the first section into (a) Change of man into 
woman—unexpected, unwelcome; (6) Change of woman 
into man—unexpected, welcome. The next sections 
deal respectively with change of sex as a curse or blessing; 
exchanging sex with a Yaksha; change brought about 
by magic objects and charms; resulting from righteous¬ 
ness or wickedness; and finally the origin of the notion 
of sex change. 

Page 231. Pretended change of sex. See W. Crooke, “ Simu¬ 
lated Change of Sex to Baffle the Evil Eye/* Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxiv, p. 335 ; also Stein and Grierson, Hafim's Tales, 
pp. 29, 30. Sir George Grierson tells me that in the 
Kadhavallabhi sect the men pretend to be RadhS, and 
dress in women’s clothes, even pretending to be disabled 
once a month like women. 

P. 287, last line. This work will not be issued until early in 
1928. 

P, 250 seq. Self-sacrifice. Dr W, N. Brown sends me the 
following additional references : Hiiopade^a (Narayana’s 
version), hi, 7; Benfey, Pantschatonira, i, 414; Dracott, 
Simla Village Tales, p. 194; Pantalu, Folklcre of the 
Telvgus (8rd ed.), p. 51. 

He would differentiate the versions: (1) The hero 
kills his son, and others of his family also die (Vetdla- 
paiichammsali, Hiiopadesa) ; (2) No blood is shed 
{Tii^-ndmah, Dracott, Pantalu). The stories are related 

f enetically within the two groups—that is, the modern 
ndian oral tales are derived from the Persian, not the 
Sanskrit. 

P. 252, line 11. The boy’s laugh. The Forty Vassirs. The 
same story, with minor variations, will be found in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. viii, pt. 1, p. 357. 

P. 270. Bibliography of the VetdlapanckaviTh^ati. After 
Gothenburg, 1901 ” add Deromps, M., Les vingt-cing 
rMts du mauvais ghiie iraduUs de Vkindi. Paris, 1912. 
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Page 19, line 21. “Festival . . . called Pongol.’’ See the 
excdlent description of this festival in Dubois, Hindu 
Manver^, Customs and Cer^onies, 3rded., Oxford, 1906, 
p. 571 et seq. 

P. 58fi\ “Bathing-dress dripping with moisture,” Sir 
George Grierson sends me a possible explanation of 
f^rita-vastrd 'ardra-vasand. He suggests that vastra 
means the outer garment, and vasana the under garment, 
the vHerrwnt d'imirnite. In Bengal women bathe with 
their under (and only) garment on them. This is very 
thin, and they walk home imconcernedly, almost nude, 
owing to the transparent wet clothes clinging to their 
limbs. Up-coimtxy Hindus are horrified at this, and 
there is a proverb about the Bengali woman “ saying 
‘ kethd hethd * when she means ‘ hither.’ Modestly cover¬ 
ing her face, and yet displaying her vulva; deserting 
her husband, and hastening to a lover—so shines in her 
gl(^ the fair one of the noble Bangali.” 

The swan-maiden puts her outer garment (her vastra) 
of feathers on the bank, but bathes in her vasana, which 
is, of course, wet when she comes out of the water. She 
is thus ardra-vasand. As her outer garment of feathers 
has been taken away, she is also hniovasird. 

P. 59ft*. Gold-spitting. I am indebted to Professor Halliday 
for the following note:— 

The magical property of dropping or spitting gold, 
jewels (vel «m), habitually occurs in three groups of 
stories: 

(/) In stories related to Frau HolU (Grimm, No. 24), in 
which two sisters meet with their respective deserts; it 
is frequently part of the good girl’s reward that whenever 
she opens her mouth to speak, gold and jewels drop out 
of it, and part of the bad girrs punishment that to^s or 
other vermin drop similarfy from her lips. Gold-spitting 
of this type is irrelevant here. 

(11 a) A donkey or other animal, which vomits or 
excretes gold, is frequently one of the Magical Articles 
acquired by the hero and stolen by the villain in variants 
of Grimm, No. 54 (see Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., vol. i, 
p. 470 et sea.). 

(lib) A detitious gold-dropping donkey figures in what 
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is really a burlesque form of //c, the Sham Magical 
Articles^ with whicli the clever hero dupes his adversaries 
(see Bolte and Poiivka, op. city vol. ii, pp. 1-18). Con¬ 
nected with this jroup, though it is more exactly to be 
classed as belonging to one of the hvbrid forms men¬ 
tioned below, is the fraudulent gold-spitting monkey 
of Vol. V, p. 11. For other examples where the gold- 
producing animal is ‘ salted ’ by being riven gold pieces 
to eat, see Clouston, Popular Tale^ and FictioTi^, vol. ii, 
p. 274 ; Campbell, Popular Tales of the West HighlandSy 
vol. ii, p. 247 5 Cosqmn, Conies Populaires de Lorraincy 
vol. i, p. 108 j Journal of the Gypsy Lore Societyy 3rd 
series, vol. iv, p. 90; cf. also Dozon, Contes Albanais, 
No. 23, p. 177. 

(II2) In variants of Grimm, Nos. 60 and 35 (see Bolte 
and Polivka, op. cii.y vol. i, p. 542; vol. iii, p. 3), the hero 
acquires the gift; of spitting gold, or, a somewhat more 
comfortable peculiarity, of finding gold beneath his 
pillow every morning, through having eaten part of a 
magical bird. 

There is an obvious similarity between II and III, for it 
is usual in /// for the hero to be deceived by a courtesan, 
who tricks him into betraying his secret, causes him to 
vomit the bird’s heart (vel sm), and eats it herself. The 
hero ultimately is revenged by the discovery of a magic 
plant, by means of which he turns her into a donkey, 
or m^es her nose grow indefinitely. In practice there 
are a good many hybrid versions intermediate between 
II and III. For example, the donkeyfying cabbage 
is often attached to form the dMouement of stories of 
type Ila in place of the magic club, in versions in which 
the villain is not an innkeeper but a courtesan. It is 
to this group, represented by Ila and III and their 
intermediate hybrids, that our gold-spitting hero belongs. 

Page llln^ The modesty of eleplSuits. Professor H^day 
refers me to a passage in ASfian, De Natura AnimaHian^ 
i, 28 : 

rd ^rrarai, «u 

irapa\tJ«rai tov Sv/mv (KKut^$e\s KaX^Xot.'* 


In viii, 17, the chastity of the elephant is lauded, 
and mention is made of its great modesty in sexual 
matters. The mediseval coUection known as Pkyeiologusy 
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or the Bestiary, relied on ^lUn for much of its in¬ 
formation. Beinc Christian allegories, the moral side 
of animals would he especially emphasised. Thus, in the 
Gesia RoTnanmm we shoula not be surprised to find 
an allusion to its modesty rather than its partiality 
to beauty. 

Pages 227, 228. Swan-maidens. In tracing the swan-maiden 
story from India, I made no mention of Assam. Sir 
George Grierson refers me to a version current among 
the Ati g arni Nagas of the Assam Hills. It appears in 
the Lin^istic Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. ii (Bodo, Naga 
and Kaehin Groups), p. 21 d et seg., under the title of 
“ How Jesu got a Goddess for lus Wife.” Here the 
article stolen is not a garment, but a head-band or rope 
used for carrying loads. 

I have just noticed a much mote developed and ex¬ 
tremely interesting variant in Stack’s Ths Mikirs, pp. 55- 
70. It is entitled “Story of Haratax Kunwa.” After 
successfully evading death at the hands of his jealous 
brothers, Harata goes to live with his poor old grand¬ 
mother. He discovers the bathing-pool of six beautiful 
maidens, who doff their clothes, bathe, and then fly 
away. After various stratagems Harata substitutes 
another petticoat (apini) for that discarded by the 
youngest, and only unmarried one, of the sisters. On 
donning it, she discovers her inability to fly. Thus the 
marriage takes place, but Harata is warned not to 
make her cook, and never to touch her hand or foot. 
This taboo incident is curious, as nothing comes of it 
in the story at all. The sequel to it must have been 
forgotten in transit. A son is born, and the family 
return to Harata*s father and brothers. The beautiful 
bride is admired by everyone, but points out that if 
she had her own petticoat she would be much more 
lovely still.* In the absence of Harata, his father 
procures it—with the usual result. By holding on to 
the tail of a celestial elephant,^ he arrives at the land of 
his beloved. He employs the “ Declaring Presence ” 
motif * fay means of his ring and enters into the presence 

' Cf. tbe Gypsj story, VoJ- VIII, p. 319. 

• Cj\ the way Saktii^eTa reaches the Qty of GoM (Vol. II, p, SI9), «knd 
the buU of Siva in Vol. V, p. !68. 

• See Vol. II, p. 7tw*, 
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of the whole Court, accompanied by his little son. The 
child runs to its mother, and in disgust the King of the 
Winds, who was about to marry the Princess, leaves 
the happy couple together. Tim is only a very brief 
resttmi of the story, but it is an important variant and 
should not be overlooked. 

Page 254n*. For Aupapatckd ” read “ Aupapatikd.** 

P. 270, line 9 ftx)m foot, For “ Sheering” read “Sherring.” 

P. 272 et seq. Betel used as a challenge. Sir George Grierson 
tells me that a (used in the sense of a single betel- 
roll) flung down on the ground is used as a kind of chal¬ 
lenge. When a king wants some difficmlt or dangerous 
feat performed, he throws down in open court a bird of 
pan. Whereupon the bravest of his knights picks it up 
and at once sets out on his adventmes. 

Readers will at once think of the well-known custom of 
flinging down a glove as a challenge. Here the use was 
symbolical. A gage ” originally signifled only a pledge, 
and an article of value was actually deposited. Di time 
the folded glove became the most handy s5mibol of such 
a bond, and its tendering was the accepted method of 
waging one’s law. In the wagers of battle ” the glove 
was thrown on the ground as a challenge, which action 
was required by the “ appellee ” in answer to the charge 
of the appellant.” 

At English coronations, up to the time of George IV, 
the “ king’s champion ” challenged anyone to dispute his 
master’s right to the throne by picking up the gauntlet 
flung down three times in succession. 

It would seem that the betel chew also is symbolical, 
and denotes friendship, duty, trust and devotion. 
The throwing of it would be a challenge by which the 
champion's self-assertion would be put to the test. 

P. 318nS line 18. Read “ Balfour's CycUtptsdia of India, 
3rd ed., 1885. . . 

P, SI4i et seq. Betel-chewing (Solomon Islands). See also 
W. G. Ivens, MeUmesians of the Sonth’east SoUmon 
Islands, Ldn., 1927. Pp. 285-289. 
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T he following Bibliography, or, more correctly, BibLLo- 
graphical Index, is arranged alphabetically under 
authors, whether the work in question be a series of 
volumes, a work in a single volume, an article in a periodical, 
or a short note of a few lines in some scientific journal. 

Although it lays no claim to perfection, it is not a mere 
“ list of books quoted,” but is intended to be of individual use 
to the student of folk-lore and “ storiology.” 

With this view in mind, I have added brief notes where 
I have considered them necessary. Wherever possible, I 
have personally examined every title-page, and have not 
copied the (often incorrect) references of other people. Thus 
I have discovered numerous mistakes in references quoted in 
the notes and Appendixes of the Ocean, all of which have now 
been corrected, and, in many cases, annotated. In considera¬ 
tion of the enormous amount of work this has entailed, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that I consider this Bibliography 
by far the most difficult and laborious part of my whole 
work. 

Some references have taken weeks to track down, owing 
to incorrect data, or to the fact that what was taken to be a 
“ work ” turned out to be an article in, say, some Slavonic 
periodical unrecorded at the British Museum or University 
libraries. 

I have departed from the usually accepted method of 
merely giving details of each work itself by stating in addition 
exactly where the work in question is quoted in the Ocean. 
Surely the student wants to know in what connection an 
author has been cited, even if an actual quotation is not 
given. I consider that a Bibliography thus arranged serves 
a double purpose. 

That such a method is not superfluous I know from per¬ 
sonal experience, and am merely at pains to spare my readers 
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and fellow-students a similar experience.' A glance at the 
Bibliography will show that the name of a work appears in 
italics, while that of an article is placed between inverted 
commas. References to the Ocean are in brackets thus: 
[I, 268«'; ir, 4In ; VIII, 81]. 

Any explanatory notes follow in smaller type. In con¬ 
clusion I would mention that the Bibliography can be used 
in conjunction with the Index (see Vol. X of the Ocean). 
The names of authors quoted appear in the Bibliography 
only, but their works and subjects referred to in them will 
be found indexed and cross-indexed in Vol. X. 


[Akonymous.I “ Betel-nut Chewing.” The Leisure Hour. 
Part 209. No. 907, Ldn. 15th May 1869. Pp. 811, 812. 
[VIII, mnK] 

[Anonymous.] “ The Betel Tree.” Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan. Edited by N. B. Dennys. Vol. ii. Jan. 
to Dec. 1868. Sept. 1868. Pp. 186-189. [VUI, 289n«.] 

This periodicftl seems to have been discontinued the third volume, 
which ended in Dec. iSd^. 

[Anonymous.] Imports and Exports of Canton.” Chmese 
Repository, Vol. ii. Canton. 1884. Pp. 447-472. [VIII, 
SOSnK] 

The above periodical was completed in 30 vols. Canton. 18^3-1851. 

[Anonymous.] Ophiolatreia. An Accotmt of the Rites and 
Mysteries connected zvith the Origin, Rise and Development 
of Serpent Worship. . . . Ldn. 1889. [Ill, 142n'.] 
[Anonymous.] “Sandal-wood.” The Practical Magasine: 
An lUustroitd Cyclopcsdia of Industrial Information, Inven¬ 
tions and Improvements, collected from Foreign and British 
Sources. Vol. vii. No. 36. New Series. Ldn. Dec. 1877. 
Pp. 878. 874. [VII, 107.] 

^ Thus I natarallj was anxious to know in wh&t connection Frazer had quoted 
Tawney. No crosa-referencea were given, but 1 found the work mentioned under 
“ Katha Saril Sigara." I then had to go through each volume of the Golden 
Bough to discover where it was mentioned, and in what connection it was quoted- 
1 have strictly avoided what appear to dm useless references such os Fraser uses 
in his Biblw^aphy—e.g. Times, weekly edition; Daily Graphic, The ; 
JiheHCBum, The, etc., without any lotimation whatsoever as to date, name of 
article or author! 
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[Anonymous .] ‘ ‘ Shell-Money. ’ ’ Ency, Brit . 11th edit. 1911. 
Voi. xxiv. P. 888. [IX, 17«*.] 

[Anonymous.] “ The True Sandalwood of India,” Scientijic 
American. The Weekly Journal of Practical Informalion. 
Vol. cviii. No. 25. New York. 21st June 1918. P. 568. 
[VII. 107.] 

Aasn£. a. Vergleickende Marchenforschungen. Suomalais- 
Upilaisen Seuran Toimituksia, xxv. (Mhnoirs de la Soci^ 
Finna-Ougrienne, xxv.) Helsingfors. 1908. [IX, 141, 148, 
155.] 

Aabne, a. Verzeicknis der Mdrchentypen. Helsingfors. 1910. 

FF Communications 8. [V, 281.] 

Aabne, A. Finniscke Mdrckenvariantenf Verzeichnis der bis 
1908 gesammelien Aufzeicknimgen. Hamina. 1911. FF 
Communications 6. [v, 281.] 

Abano, Pietro d’ (Petrus de Apono, Aponensis). Libellus 
(or Tractaius) de venenis. [II, 800, SOOn'.] 

Tiis work was published alone, and also with his Coitciliator, at various dates 
in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For full detafls of all Peter of Abano's 
works, see Lynn Thorndike, HisUyty Magic, vol, ii, IPSS, pp- 

Abbott, G. F. Macedonian Folklcrre. Cambridge. 1908. 
[II, 70n* ; III, 810, 810n*.] 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad. See under Sontheimer, J. von. 
‘Abdu-r Razzao (*Abd ul-Razzao, or Abd-er Razzak). 

See under Elliot, H. M., and Major, R. H. 

Aberg, G. a. Nyldndska FoJksagor. Helsingfors. 1887. 
[V, 281.] 

AbC’l-Fadl ‘AllImI (Abih. Fazl All^Cmi). See under 
Blochmann, H. 

Acabya, BrfeRUTUNGA. See Under Tawney, C. H., Prabandka- 
cintamani. 

Acearya, G. V. ** Memorial Stones in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency.” Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental 
Conference. (22nd-24th Dec. 1924.) Madras. 1925. Pp. 
287-241. [IX, 154.] 

Acharya, MIdbava. See under Cowell, E. B., and Gough, 
A. E. 

Achilles, Tattus. The Loves of Clitopko and Leucippe. 

[V, 200n®; VIII, 156n^] 

Adam oe Cobs am. See under Furnivall, F. J. 

Ad-DamIri. See under Jayakar, A. S. G. 

IFaja'k (^i.e. Claudius JElianus). Varia Hisforia. rvi, 294rft*; 
IX, 47n*.] De Natura Animalium. [Ill, 116rt; Vl, 282'n®; 
IX, 165.] 
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Aeschines. Be male 6b. legatione (or more usually De male 
gesta legatione, or Defdlea Itgaiione). [II, 278.] 

He above Is the Latin title of the speech delivered 

by Demostheaes, which was answered by Aeschines in a spee^ of the satne 
title. 

.^Jsop. Fables. [I, 20n, 169; V, 48n*.] See further under 
Jacobs, Joseph. 

Aeanasjev, a. N. ^layodnya rusehija skazki. 8 vols. Moscow. 
1855-1868. [II. 202n*.] 

Afanasjev, a. N. Narodnya russkija skazki. 8rd edit, by 
A. E. Gruzinskij. 2 vols. Moscow. 1897. [VIII, 227ft*.] 

A. F. F. and B. F. R. See under [Burton, R. F., and Arbuth- 
NOT, F. F-]. 

A:^ad, ‘Abd AllAh ibn. See under Sontheeuer, J. vok. 

Aiyar, V. Natesa. “ Maxed^alli Grant of Sn-Ra;nearaya IT; 
Saka 1497.’’ Epigraphia indica and Record of me Archceo- 
logical Stavey of India. Vol. xi. Calcutta. 1911*1912. Pp. 
826-836. [VIII, 254ft*.] 

Alberq, a, See under Stephens, G. and Cavallius, H., 

Albertus Magnus. Alberti Magni, de secretis mulierum 
LibeUtiSi schaliis auctus et a mendis repurgaius. Ejuedem 
de virtutibue herharum, lapidum et animalium guorumdam 
LibeUue. Item de mirabilibus mundi. . . . Adjecimus et 
ob maierue similiHidinem Mickaelis Scoti phUosophi de 
secreiie upiisculum. . . . Amstelodami. 1669. [II, 299, 
299ft*.] 

Alemany (i.e. Jo&t Alemany Boluter). Aniiqtia VerMn 
CaetelUina del Calda Y Dtmna Arabe de la Misma. Madrid. 
1915. fV, 287.1 

Ali ‘A^z Efendi. See under Gibb, E. J. W., Story of Jewdd. 

Al-Jazari. See under Coomaraswamy, A. K. 

Al-Kazw3ni. or QAZwiNi. See under Ethe, Hermann. 

Allen. C. G. L'ancieTine version espagnole de Kalila et Digna. 
Texte . . . precidi d'un ewanUpropos et suivi d*wi ghssaire. 
Thkse presentee . . . par . . . Macon. 1906. [V, 237.] 

Allen, S. “ Maya.” Hastings’ Eneycloptsdia of Religion and 
Ethics. Vol. viii. 1915, Pp. 508*505. [VI, 35.] 

Al-Mufapdal ibn SaiAma. See under Mufadoal ibn 
Salama, AL-. 

AiPHONSus, Petrus. Disciplina Clericalis. (Catalogued in 
the Brit. Mus. under “Alfunsi (Petrus) formerly Rabbi 
Moses Sephardi.”) [I. 169; III, 113ft*; V. 18n*.] See 
further under Hulme, W. H. 

Al-Tha‘ALIBI. See under Zotenberg, H. 
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Ax.vrELLA, G. D’. See under D’Ai.viella» G. 

Amhebst op Hackney, Lord, and Basil Thomson. The 
Discovery of the Solomon Islands by Alvaro de Mendaha in 
1668. Translated from the Original Spanish Manuscripts. 
Edited, wUh Introduction and Notes, by .. . Hakluyt 
Society. Ldn. 1901. [VIII, 314, 314n*.] 

The above voliusM form Nos. vii and viii of the Secoxid Series. 

Anartan. See under [Abbuthnot, F. F.]. 

[Ancillon, C.] Traits des Euneuques, dans lequel on ewpligw 
totUes les diffSrentes series d’exmeuques. . . . Paris. 1707. 
[HI, 328.] 

Ancona, A. D’. See under D’Ancona, A. 

Andersen, H. C. Bveniyr fortaUe for Bdm. Copenhagen. 
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de vingt et lui memoires relatifs au Buddhisme. Paris. 
1852. [IV, 28n*; IX, 23n^] 

The shove work is a continuation of Inirodudion a miftoire dv £uddiisvie 
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BuEi40UF, E. “ Nala, Episode du Mahabharata,” Extrait de 
Mem. de VAcademic de SUinislae. 1855. Nancy. 1856. 
(Pp. 189-278.) [IV, 292.] 
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2 vols. Ldn. 1852. [I, 191.] 

Burton, R. F. Goa, and the Blue Mountains; or. Six 
Months of Sick Leave. Ldn. 1851. [11,19.] 

Burton, R. F. Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinak and Meccah. 8 vols. Ldn. 1855-1856. Vol. i— 
El-Misr; vol. ii— Ll-Medinak; vol. iii— Meccah. [I, 192 j 
II, 271.] 

Burton, R. F. First Footsteps in East Africa; or, An 
Exploration of Haror. Ldn. 1856. [II, 271n*.] 

Burton, R. F. The Cify of the Saints and Across the Rocky 
Mountains to Califorma. Ldn. 1861. [II, 280, 28(>n*.] 
Burton, R. P. A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome. With 
Notices o/ the So-called Amasaons,'’ the Grand CuetornSy the 
' Yearly Customs, the Human Sacrifices, the Present State of 
the Slave Trade, and the Negro's Place in Nature. 2 vols. 
Ldn. 1864. [I, 278, 278tt*.] 

Burton, R. F. Wit and Wisdom from West Africa; or, A 
Book of Proverbial Philosophy, IdiomSy Enigmas, and 
Laconisms. Ldn. 1866. [Ill, 813, 318«^] 

Burton, R. F. Vihram and the Vampire ; or Tales of Hindu 
Devilry. Adapted by . . . with thirty-three Illustrations 
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by Ernest Griset. Ldn. 1870. [I, 87, ISSn*; V3, 226, 227, 
227n\] 

The above work first appeared in aerial form in FVaser'g Magasine for Town 
and Q»iniiy, voU. Ixkvli and kxvlii, 1868. It was reprinted in tbe Memorial 
Edition ” of Burton’s Worl^ in 1898. 

Bubton, E. F. CamSen^. Tke Lyricks. Part I. [Part //.] 
(Sonnets, Canzons, Od^s, and Sextines.) Englished by . . . 
2vols. Ldn. 1884. [VIII, 240n'.] 

The above volnmes form vols. v and vi of what was to have been a complete 
translation of all the wriUngs of Camdeos. Six volumes cnl^ appeared, the first 
four of which were as follows : Os Lustadas (Tig Z.ustads'), ... 2 vols. Lds. 
1880. CamotTts: His L^e and his Lutiadt. A Contneniary. 2vol8. Ldn. 1881. 

Burtok, R. P. The Book of the Sword. By . . . Maitre 
D’Armes (Brevet^). With numerous illustrations. Ldn. 
1884. [I, I09n^] 

This was the only published volume of the three that were originallj in¬ 
tended. For details the materia) lefo for the other two vob. see my B'orton 
Bibliograpfy, pp. 108-112. 

Burton, R. F. A Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian 
Nights^ Entertainments, Noto Entiiuled The Book of the 
Tnoxisand Nights and a Night. With Irdroductiony Explana" 
tory Notes on the Manners and Cvetoms of Moslem Men and 
a ferminal Essay upon the History of the Nights. 10 vols. 
Benares. 1885. Printed by the Kaxoashastra Society for 
Private Subscribers only. This was followed by: Supple- 
mental Nights to the Book of The Thousand Nights and a 
Night. With Notes Anthropological and Explanatory. 6 vols. 
Benares. 1886-1888. 

The latter six volumes are easily distinguished at sight from the previously 
issued ten volumes, by having a silver diagonal band across the volume, while 
the others bad a gold band*. " Benares " is a synonym for Stoke Newington. 
The following rtforences in the Oogan are to the Nights as a whole—16 

[I, ln\ 14ti, 25, 27, 28, 30n*, 43, 47fi, $0n\ 82n, 101«S 103, 
105, 120nS 12471*, 131, I33n*, 141ftS 144nS 163n, 167, 170, 
183n*, I86n*, 204, 217 ; II, lOn, 5Sn\ I04n, 104n*, 123,124, 
131n*, 147n*, 1537i, 169, 190nS 201nS 202n*, 21 

219n«, 220n, 2237^*, 22471 j III, 56, 60, 68«*, 76, 95«S IOIti, 
105n, 1157t*, 118n*, 203, 227«, 260rt*, 360nS 268n*, 279, 308, 
308n*, 328; IV, 21n, dOrt*, 108^*, 132«*, 192n‘, 249n; V, 
I3n*, 43n*, 65, 66, 97n*, 12271*, 177, ISlrt*; VI, 8, 2871*, 87n*, 
61, 62, 63, 74rn, lOOn*, 240, 255, 256, 258, 260, 260nS 274, 
27571*, 286, 286n* j VII, 2471*, 5671, 88n», 203, 217, 224, 224nS 
245, 249, 258; VIII, 9374*, 15874*, l6lnS 219, 2277i», 80274*; 
IX, 8774*, 4574*, 8574*.] 

Id view of a criticism on my quoting from the rare original edition of the 
NighU instead of the *' more accessible ” l^vol. Burton-Smithers edition, I 
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would here sute thM, owui^ to the thouseods of cheap Americeo '* ieosimi2e ” 
reprmtg, there are vtrj man^ more copies with the original pagination in 
circulation than of the IS'VoL edition. It should, however, be remembered 
that the original bulk; Supplemental vol. iu w as published in all reprints (exc^ 
the Denver edition) as two distinct volumes with continuous pagination. 
Hius th^ reprints appeared in 17 volumes. Consequently Supp. vols. iv, v 
and vi of the ori^nal e^tioo correspond to vols. v, vj and vii of the reprints. 
For fuH details la every edition and issue of the see my BihUograpk^ 
Sir R. F. Bvrton, pp. nd-149. 

Burton, R. F. II P&ntamer&n£ : or, The Tcde oj Tales. Being 
a Translation by the late Sir Rickard Burton, K.C.M.G., 0 / 
II Peniamerone; Overo Lo Cunto De Li Cunie, TratUne- 
miento De Li Peccerille, of Giovanni Battista BasiU, CouTii 
of Torone (Gian Alessio Abhattutis). 2 vols. Ldn. 189S. [I, 
26, 77n\ 97n*; II, 5n\ 190n», 258; HI, 20n», 2In, 2Bn\ 
48nS 105«, 22671*, 238, 289, 272n\ 285n», 292ft‘; V, llni, 
158n, 172«; VI, 16n, 47n\ 48n, 200n^ 268; VII, 42nS 
162n*; VIII, 69%*; IX, 78n.] See also uadcr Basile, 
Giovanni Battista. 

The pagination runs straight through both volumes. 

Burton, R. F. “ Notes on an Hermaplirodite.’' Memoirs 
read b^ore the Anthropologiccd Society of London. Vol. ii. 
1865-1866. Pp. 262, 263. [VII, 233n’.] 

Burton, R. F. See also under Nepzaout ; and Pbnzer, N. M. 

[Burton, R. F,, and Arbuthnot, F. F.] The Kama Sutra of 
VaUyayana. Translated from the Sanscrit. In Seven Parts, 
with Preface, Introduction, and Condtiding Remarks. Re¬ 
print r Cosmopoli: 1888 : for the Kama Shastra Society 
of London and Benares, and for private circulation only. 
[1,284n*.] 

The above is from the title-page of the fust issue of the second edition, the 
fust beina issued in seven parts, and of extreme rarity. For details see my 
/innoUti«^ Bibliography ^fSir Richard F, Burton, 1923, pp. 161-171. 

[Burton, R. F., and Arbuthnot, F. F.] Ananga^Ranga; 
(Stage of the Bodiless One), or, The Hindu AH of Love. (Ars 
Amoris Indica.) Transited from the Sanskrit, and Anno^ 
fated by A. F. F. and B. R. F. Reprint Cosm^oli: 1885 : 
for the Kama Shastra Society of London and Benares, and 
for private circulation only, [I, 2867i*; ‘V^ 198.] 

The author of the work was Kalyane Mails. 

[Burton, R. F., and S>aTHERB, L. C.] Priapeia or the Sportive 
Epigrams of divers Poets on Priapus : ^ Latin Text now 
for the first time Br^lished in Verse and Prose (the Metrical 
Version by “ OtUidanos ”), xcifk Introduction, Notes Ex- 
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’pXanatory and Illustrative, and Excursus by “ Neaniskos.'' 
Cosmopoli. 1890. [Ill, 328,] 

CosmopoU ” is, of course, a game that can apply to anywhere. In this case 
it was Lonaon. 1 have given full details of the history and different issues of 
the work in my AnnotaUd Bibliography Sir RicAard F. Btsrfon, pp. 
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hold Stories from the Land of Hofer,” etc. Ldn. 1878. 
[I, 25, 27, S9n\ 162n’ ; II, 5nS 52rt* ^ III, 48nS 75,142nS 
182, X95n% 204,218ri»; V, 68«S 77ni, 158nS 157-^1; VI, 182nS 
lSQn\ 242, 248, 264, 269«*; VTI, 2367i*; VIII, 59n».] See 
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30n*, 59n\ IOIti*, 126nS 1607i*, 176 ; VI, 59, lOOn*. 149n*. 

A new and posthumous edition appeared as ibliows: 

Crooke, W. Religion <& Folklore of Northern India. Pre¬ 
pared for the Press by R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., Late of the 
Indian Civil Service. Oxford. 1926. [VI, 26Sn*; VII, 
ln\ 5n\ 146«*, 2a0w *; VIU, 19, 271n*.] 

Chooke, W. The Tribes and Cosies of ike North-Wesism 
Provinces and Oudh. 4 vols. Calcutta. 1896. [I, 2897i>, 
240n‘ ; II, 119, 166, 168, 257, 257n*, 805n*; III, lOlTt, 
325; IV, 160n; V, 176 ; VHI, 270n».l 

Choose, W. The Talking Thrush and Oiker Tales from India. 
CoHeded by W. Crooke and Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. Ldn. 1899. [V, 49?i*, 65.] 

These stories (forty-three in number) first appeared in North Indian Nota 
and Quarks. A second edition appeared in 1903. 

Crooke, W. “Aghori, Aghorapanthi, Augar, Aughar.” 
Hastings’ Ency. Rel. Eth. Vol. i. 1908. Pp. 210-218. 
[ir, 90 h», 198n\] 

vox. IX. 
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CiLOOKE, W. “ Ancestor-Worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Indian).” Hastings’ jEnc^. Rel. Etk. Vol. i. 1908. Pp. 450- 
454. [I, 50rt^] 

Crooke, W. Bad{a)rinath.” Hastings’ Ency, Rel. Eih, 
Vol. ii. 1909. P. 825. [IV, 159n^] 

Ceooze, W. “ Charms and Amulets (Indian).” Hastings’ 
Ency. Rel. Eih. Vol. hi. 1910. Pp. 441-448. [II, 167; 
in, 37; VI. 59.] 

Crooee, W. '^Demons and Spirits (Indian).” Hastings’ 
Ency. Rel Eih. Vol. iv. 1911. Pp. 601-608. [II, 61«»,3 
Crooee, W. “ Dravidians (North Hidia).” Hastings’ Ency. 

Rd. Eih. Vol. V. 1912. Pp. 1-21. [IV, 177ft>.] 

Crooee, W. ” Kedamath.” Hastings’ Ency. Rd. Etk. 

Vol. vii. 1914. P. 680. [VII, 2n».] 

Cbooee, W. “ Prostitution (Indian).” Hastings’ Ency. Rel 
Eih. Vol X. 1918. Pp. 406-408. [I, 233, 239n*.] 

Crooee, W. Serpent Worship (Indian).” Hastings’ 
Ency. Rel. Eih. Vol. xi. 1920. Pp. 411-419. [I, 203-204; 
II, mnK] 

Crooee, W. ” Water, Water-Gods (Indian).” Hastings’ 
Ency. Rel Eth. Vol. xii. 1921. Pp. 716-719. [VII, 146n^j 
Crooee, W. “ The Legends of Krishna.” Folk-Lore. Vol. xi. 

March 1900. No. 1. Pp. 1-88. [II, SOn*.! 

Crooee, W. “Some Notes on Homeric Folk-tore.” Foik-Lcfre, 
Vol xix. March 1908. No. 1. Pp. 52-77. June 1908. 
No. 2. Pp. 168-189. [II, 57ri^; III, 204, 20Sn\ 227ft, 258 ; 
VI, 282n«; IX, 9nK] 

Crooee, W. “ King Midas and His Ass’s Ears.” Folk-Lore. 
Vol. xxii. June 1911. No. 2. Pp. 183-202. [V, lln*: 
vr, 26 ft>.] 

Crooee, W. “ The Veneration of the Cow in India.” Folk- 
Lore. Vol. xxiii. Sept. 1912. No. 8. Pp. 275-806. [11,242.] 
Crooee, W. “ Simulated Change of Sex to baffle the Evil 
Eye.” Folk-Lore. Vol xxiv. Sept. 1918. No. 3. P. 885. 
(XX, 163J 

Crooee, W. “ The Holi: A Vernal Festival of the Hindus.” 
Folk-Lore. Vol xxv. March 1914. No. 1. Pp. 56-88. [II, 
59n\] 

Crooke, W. “ The DlvSli, the Lamp Festival of the Hindus.” 
Folk-Lore. Vol. xxxiv. Dec. 1928. No. 4. Pp. 267-292. 
[n, 118, 282ft.] 

Crooee, W. “ The Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills.” 
Joum. Anth. Inst. Vol. xxviii. (New Series, vol i.) Feb. 
and May 1899. Pp. 220-248. [II, 24n.] 
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Cbooke, W. “ Nudity in India in Custom and Ritual.” 
Joum. Boy. Anth. Inst. Vol. xlix. 1919. Pp. 237-251. 
[11, 119.] 

CfiooKE, W. ‘ ‘ BrShmani. ’ ’ Indian Antiquary. Vol. x. 1881. 
P. 293. [Vll, 5n\] 

llie above note was an answer to a query as to the meaoiog of the word 
“ Brahmani ’’ by Sir R. C. Temple, in In^. Ani., voL ix, 1880, p. SSO. 

Crooke, W. “ Secret Messages and Symbols used in India.” 
Joum. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. Vol. v. Patna, 
1919. Pp. 451-462. [I, 82rt.] 

Crooke, W. ' See also under Ball, V.; Fryer, Johk ; 
Herklots, G. a. ; Stein, A., and Grierson, G. A .; and 
Tod, J. 

Crusius, 0. See under Anderson, W. 

Gumming, F. G. Gordon. ” Pagodas, Aurioles and UmbreOas.” 
The English illustrated Magazine. 1887-1888. Pp. 601-612 ; 
654-667. [II, 272.1 

Cunningham, A. The Anoient Geography of India. I. The 
Buddhist Periods including the Comca^n^ of Alexander, 
and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. L(3n. 1871. [Only one 
vol. published.] [H, ; III, 172n*, lS4n^; IV, 2n*, 144«'; 

V, 165«^; VI, 69n^] 

Cunningham, A. Arckceological Survey of India. 28 vols. 
Simla (vols. i and ii) and Calcutta. 1871-1887. Index 
volume by V. A. Smith. Calcutta. 1887. [I, 238n'; II, 
11 On*; VXI, 229n^.] See also under Beglae, J. D. 
Cunningham, A. Tfie Sti^pa of Bharkut; with Photographic 
Plates. Ldn. 1879. [I, 42; V, 79n*; IX, 51«*.] 

CuRTZE, L. Volksiiherlieferungen axis dem Furstenthum 
Waldeck. Mdrchen, Sagen, Vblksreime, Bdthself Sprich' 
worter, Aberglauben, Sitten imd Gebrauche, nehst einen 
Idiotikon. Arolsen. 1860. [I, 26.] 

The above work contama 87 Marc?iett and 140 Sagas. 

Dahnhart, 0. Naii4Tsagen. Eine Samtnlung naturdeutender 
Sagen, Mdrcken, Fabeln und Legenden. . . . Leipzig und 
Berlin. 1907, etc. [IX, 144.] 

Dalton, E. T. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta. 
1872. [Vin, 285n*.] 

D’Alviella, G. The Migration of Synibtds. Introduction by 
Sir G. Birdwood. Ldn. 1894. fl, 192.] 

D’Alviella, G. “ Circumarabulation.” Hastings’ Ency, 
Bel. Eth. Vol. iii. 1910. Pp. 657-659. [I, 193.] 
Damadaragapta. See under Langle, Louis de. 

Damant, G. H. ” Bengali Folklore-Legends from Dinajpur.” 
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{“ Legends from Dinagejwre.”) Indmn Antiquary. Vol. i, 
1872, pp. 115, iro, 218, 285, 844 ; ii, 1878, pp. 271, 857; 
iii, 1874, pp. 8, 820,842 ; iv, 1875, pp. 54 ; ix, 1880, p. Yetseq. 
Twenty-two tales in all. [I, 42, 181; IX, 142.] 

Pa k avt, G. H. “ Bengali Folklore Legends from Dinagepore.’* 
Indicm Aniiguary. Vol. ix. 1880. Pp. 1-8. [IX, 142.] 
Dames, M. Longwoeth. The Boo/c of Duarte Barbosa. An 
Account of the Coimiries Bordering on the Indian Ocean 
and their Inhabitants, written by Duarte Barbosa and 
completed about the Year a.d. ISIS. Translated from the 
Portuguese Text . . . and Edited and Annotated by . , . 
2 vols. Hakluyt Society. Ldn. Vol. i. Second Series. 
No. ?div. 1018. Vol. ii. Second Series. No. xlix. 1921. 
[n, 18, 269w», 800, eOOrt®, 801, 808; III, 829 ; IV, 269, 
270 ; Vlir, 96nS 258n^] 

Dames, M. Longwoeth. “Balochi Tales.” Folk-Lore. Vols. iii, 
1892, p. 517; iv, 1893, pp. 195, 285, 518 ; viii, 1897, p. 77. 
Twenty stories in all. [II, 302 ; III, 182 ; V. 49n*.] 

Dames, M. Longwoeth, and Joyce, T. A. “ Note on a 
GandhSra Relief representing the Story of King Sivi.” 
Man. Vol. xiii. No. 2. Feb. 1918. Pp. 17-19. [I, 85fi.] 
DamieI, Ad-. See under Jayakar, A. S. G. 

Dampiee, Wiluam, a New Voyage round the World. . . . 
Ldn. 1697. [VIH, 298, SOI, S01n».] 

This work was reprinted six times (1697-17S9) ead has oow appeared (^der 
my editorship) with an Introduction by Sir Albert Gray. Argonaat ^ress. 
Ldn. 192?, 

Dampiee, Willum. Voyages and Discoveries. . . . Ldn. 
1699. [VIII, 802.] 

Three further editions of the above volume were issued—I TOO, 1705,1749. 

D’ Ancona, A. “II Tresoro di Brunetto Latini versificato.” 
Atti della B. Accademia dei Lincei. Serie Quanta Claase 
di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche. Vol. iv. 
Pt. i. Memorie. Roma. 1888. Pp. 111-274. See also the 
“ Relatione ” by Carlo Merkel, pp. 275,276. [II, 294,294n*.] 
Dandik. Dasa~kumdra-chariia. (Story of the Ten Princes.) 
[I, 25, 284, 2S4nS 285 ; II, 188nS 184n; VI, 247, 251, 259.] 
See also under Hertel, J., Die zekn Printzen . . .; and 
Meyer, J. J. 

DAtJpiN. MriehchhaJiatika. See under Ryder, A. W. 
DANidrd, G. “Indijske pri5e prozvane Stefanit i Ihnilat.” 
Starine, na sviet vidaje Ji^oslovensha Akademija Znanosti 
1 JJmfebnosd. Vol. ii. Zagrebu (Agrain). 1870, f*p, 261-310. 
[V, 235, 288.] 
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Daniels, C. L., and Stevans, C. M. The EncyclojxBdia oj 
St^erstUions, Folk-Lore and the Occult Sciences of the 
World. ... 8 vols. Chicaffo and Milwaukee. [1908.1 
[II, U5n.] 

Dante AxjGHiEBi. Inferno. [I, 40n*; VTTI, 99n*.] Purgaiorio. 
[IV, 239n*; VllI, lOOn.J See also under Lombardi, P. B. 

Da Orta, Garcia. See under Orta, Garcia da. 

Daeemberg, C, V., and Sagljo, E. Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quites grecque et romaines^ d'apr^ les Ucctes et les monuments 
. . . Ouoragt redig^ par une soci^t d'ecrivains sp^ciauai 
. . . sous la direction de ... 5 vols. Paris, Corbeil 
[printed]. 1873-1919. [IX. 147,161.] 

Dasent, G. W. Popular Tales from the Norse. With an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and IHffusion of Popular 
Tales. 2n(i edition, enlarged. Edinburgh. 1859. [I, 26, 
27, 44, 77n^; II, 190n»; III, I04nS 205 ; V, 8»*, Un\] 

Dasent, G. W. Tales from the Fjeld. Ldn. 1874. [111,76.] 

Both the above work and Popular Pales from Oie Norse are from the 
collections of Asbj&mscn aodMoe. 

Dasent, G. W. “ De Deif van Brugghe.^’ Zeitsckrift fUr 
detUsckes AUerthum. Vol. v. Leipzig. 1845. Pp. 385-^16. 
[V. 284.] 

Davids, C. F. Rhys. “ Notes on Early Economic Conditions 
in Northern India.** Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Oct. 1901. 
Pp. 859-888. [11, 240.] 

Davids, T. W. Rhvs. Buddhist Birth Stories; or Jdtcka 
Tales . . . being the Jdtakatthava^iuznd, Edited by 
V. Famhdll, and Translated by .. . Trubner’s Orientw 
Series. 2 vols. Ldn. 1880. [Il, 52?^*; V, 8ft*, 55ft*, 79n*, 
98ft*, lOOn* ? Vni, 185ft*.] 

Davids, T. W. Keys. Buddhist Suitas Translated from PdU 
by The Mahi-Parinibbana Suttanta. 2. The 

Dhamma-.Kaljia-PPavattana Sutta. 8. The Tevig^ 
Suttanta. 4. The Akankheyya Sutta. 5. The £!etokfula 
Sutta. 6. The Mahg-Sudassana Suttanta. 7. The 
Sabb&sava Sutta. Oxford, 1881 . [VIII, 71ft*.] 

The above work forms vol. xJ of the " Sacred Hooka of the East ” Secies, 
edited I 7 F. Max Muller. The reference In the Ocean is to No. 6 of the 
work—tfie MahS-eudaeianaeuUartia. 

Davids, T. W. Reys. Buddhism. A Sketch of the Life and 
Teachings of GmUamay the Bi4ddha. Ldn. 1890. (1st 
edit. 1878.) [VIII, 127ft*.] 
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Davids, T. W. Rhys. Buddhist India. Ldn. 1908. [II, 8n*.] 

Part of " Tte Story of the NftWoas Series. 

Davids, T. W. Keys. “Adam’s Peak.” Hastings’ Ency. Rel. 
Eih. VoLi. 1908. Pp. 87, 88. [H, 85n.] 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. “ Chastity (Buddhist).” Hastings’ 
Eney. Rel Etk. Vol. in. 1910. P. 490. [Ill, 172ri*.] 

Davids, T. W. Rets. See also under Fausb6ll, V. 

Davies, John. Th£ Voyages and Travels of J. Albert de 
Mand^lo . . . into the East Indies. Begun in the year 
1638 and finished in 1640. . . . 2nd edition, corrected. 
Ldn. 1669. [TV, 270.] 

Dawkins, R. it. Modem Greek in Asia Minor. With a 
chapter on the Subject-matter of the Folk-tales by W. R. 
Holliday. Cambridge. 1916. [VI, 122«S 128n, 188, 27an*; 
Vin, 109n*; IX, 158.] 

Dawkins, R. M. “ Ancient Statues in Mediaeval Con¬ 
stantinople.” Folk-Lore. Vol. xxxv. 1924. Pp. 209-248. 
[IX, 160.] 

Day, Lal Behabi. Folk-Tales of Bengal. Ldn. 1883. [I, 28, 
95«S 181; II, 108fi; HI, 29n, 62, 280; VII, 261.] 

Tlie Snd edition of the above was issued in L912. The collection, formed at 
the suggestion of Sir Richard Temple, contains twe^t 3 '-t^ro excellent tales. 

DEFEiMERY, C. See under Ibn BatCta. 

De Groot, J. J. M. The Religious System of China, its 
Ancient Forms, Evolution, BistO}^ and Present Aspect. 
Manners, Customs and Social Institutions connected there- 
with, ^blished with a subvention from the Dutch 
Colonial Government. 6 vols. Leyden. 1892-1901. [TV, 
257n^; VIII, 804, 304«*.] 

This important work is divided into two parts, consisting of two Books, 
three voluioes constituting a Book. The title of Book 1 la Disposal of the 
Dead," and that of Book ii," The Soul and Ancestral Worship.'’ The sub-titles 
of the volumes are as follows: Vcl. i, pt. i, Funeral Eitess; pt. li, Ideas of 
Resorrection. Vol- il, pt. iu, TTic Grave (first half). VoL iii, pt. iii, The Grave 
(second half). Vol. Iv. pt. i, The Soul in Philosophy and Folk-Conception, 
vol. V, pt. ii, Demonology; pt. iii, Sorcery. Vol. vi, pt. iv, War ogamst 
Spectres; pt. v, Priesthood of Animism. 

De Gubernatis. See under Gubernatis, A. de. 

Dekker, T. The Honest Whore. (1604.) [II, 145«.] 

Della Valle, Pietro. Trcsvds. [II, 162rt; III, 85n.] See 
further under Grey, Edward. 

Dexlon, C. a Voyage to the East Indies [2 pts.]. . . . Also, 
a Treatise of the Distempers peculiar to Eastern Countries. 

. . . Ldn. 1698. [IV, 271.] 
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Del Rio (oa Delhio)» M. A. S. J. Disquisitcnum Magicamm 
Libri Sex. Louvain. 1599. [11. BOD, 300n^] 

The 3606 edition is not accessible to me. 

Dennys, N. B. The Folk-Lore of ChinOy and its Affinities with 
thoi of the Aryan and Semitic Races. London and Hong- 
Kong. 1876- [VIII, See also under fA nonymous.] 

“ The Betel Tree/’ and Mayers, W. F. 

Denton, W. SerhiaTi Folk-Lore: Poptdcsr Tales selected and 
translated by Madam Cs. Mijatovics. Edited with an 
Introduction by .. . Ldn. 1874. [I. 132 ; III, 204.] 

Deeenbouro. J. Deux versions hebrdigues du livre de Kalildh 
et LHmndh la premise accompagnie d^une traduction 
frangaise, . . . Paris. 1881. [V, 220.] 

Derenboueo, j. j ohannis de Capua Directcrium viice 

humancs alias parabola antiguorum sapientism. . . . Paris. 
1889. [V, 287.] 

Deromps, M. Les vingt-cinq recits du mauvais ginie iraduits 
deVkindi. Paris. 1912. [IX, 163.] 

Dervtse Makhlis of Ispahan. The Thousand and One 
Days. [I, 48, 145rt‘; II, 6n^.] Les Mille et unjoury Contes 
Persansy TraduitsenFrangoispar Mr, Petis de la Croix. . . . 
5 vols. LiOe. 1783-1784. [II, 190Ti‘; IV, 48.] 

DeswngCHAMPS, A. L, Bssai sur les Fables Indiennes et sur 
Uur introduction en Europe. . . . Paris. 1888 . [1,25,169.] 

Dewae, D. See under Wright, R. G., and Dewar, D. 

Dey, Kanny Lall. Indigenous Drugs of India. 2nd edit. 
Calcutta. 1896. [VI. 

Dey, Nundolal. “ Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediseval India.” The Indian Antiquary (Supplement). 
Vol. xlviii, 1919, pp. 1-6; vol. xlix, 1920, p. 7-54; vol. I, 
1921, pp. 55-78; vol. U, 1922, pp. 79-118; voL lii, 1928, 
pp. 119-150 ; vol. liii, 1924, pp. 161-190 ; vol. liv, 1925, 
pp. 191-214; vol. Iv, 1926, pp. 215-262. [VI. 69n.S 150n».] 

D’Gruyther, W. j. “ Panjab—Rajputana—Patandi— 

Jesalmer—Burning with Dead by men and women—Sati- 
Satu.” Indian Notes and Queries (late Panjab Notes and 
Queries). Vol. iv. Allahabad. Dec. 1886. Pp. 44, 45. 
[IV, 272.] 

Dionysius Haucaenasensis . [VIII, 

114n‘.] 

Dithmae of Merseburg (or Thietmae). See under Pert2, G.H. 

D’Ohsson, M • • • {i.e. Mouradja). Tableau Gtntral de 
VEmpire Othoman, divisi en deux partiesy dont rune 
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comprend le legislation MahomHanei Vavire^ VHistoire de 
VEmpire Othomon. S vob. Paris. 1787, 1790 and 1820, 
[III, 829.] 

DoKi. See imder Jacobs, J. 

Dorsey, J. 0. “ Abstracts of Omaha and Ponka Myths.” 
The Jou/mni of American Folklore. Boston and New York. 
Vol. i. April to June 1888. No. 1. Pp. 74-78. [VIII, 
228n«.] 

Dorys, G. La Femme Turpie. Paris. 1902. [II, 163n.] 
Douce, Francis. lUuetratyms of Shakspeare, and of Ancient 
Manners: with Dissertations on the . . . Gesta Romanorum. 
... 2 vols. Ldn. 1807. [V, 87n^.] 

Douce, F. See also under Ellis, George. 

Doughty, C.M. Travels in Arabia Deseria. 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1888. [I, 217.] 

B«prl 0 ted twice In 1921. 

Doutt^, Edmoni). La Sociite Musulmane du Maghrib, 
Magie Religion dans L'Afrique du Nord. Algiers. 
1909. [Ill, 202 ; VIII, IOOti.] 

Dowson, ^ohn. a Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology^ 
and Religion, Geography, History and LUerature. liubiier’s 
Oriental Series, vol, vi. Ldn. 1879. [IV, 288n’.j 
Dowson, John. See also under Elliot, H. M. 

Dozon, a. Conies Albanais, recueUlis et iradieiis. Paris. 1881. 
Collection de Contes et de Chansons populaires. Vol. iii. 
[I, 20n, I0ln\ 182 ; II, 190n»; III, 204; VII, 224, 226n*; 
DC, 165.] 

DTenha, G. F. Folklore in Salsette.” The Indian 
Antiquary. Vol. xxii. Bombay. 1898. Pp. 248-250 (cont. 
on pp. 276-284). [I, 181.] 

D’Penha, G. r. “ Folklore in Salsette.” Indian Antiquary. 

Vol. xxiii. 1894. Pp. 184-139. [V, 65.] 

D’PenhA, G. F. Superstitions and Customs in Salsette.” 
The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xxviii. 1899. Pp. 118-119. 
[11, 167.] 

Deacott, a. E. Simla Village Take, or Folk Tedes from the 
Himalayas. Ldn. 1906. [IX, 168.] 

Drew, F. The Jxmmoo and Kashmir Territories: a Geo¬ 
graphical Account Ldn. 1875. [II, 282ti.] 

Drury, H, The Useful Plants of India ,* loith notices of their 
Chief Valxie in Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. 2nd 
edit. With Additions and Corrections. Ldn. 1878. 
[VII, 105.] 

The first complete edition eppeered in Madias, 1S5S. 
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Dubois, M. L'ABBi J.-A. Lt Pantcha-Taniroy ou Lea Cinq 
RuseSi FdbUs du Brahma Vicknott-Sarmn ; Aventures ^ 
Pararruirta, et Anires Contes. . . Paris. 1826. [V, 48wi, 
55«»; Vn, 224.] 

Hie of 1872 had the same title-page aod contents, but, is addition, 

thirteen by M. L^onee Petit- 

Dubois, M. l’Abb^ J.‘A. Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies. . . . Translated from the Auth&r*s Later French 
MS. and edited with Notesy Correctionsy and Biography by 
Henry K. Beauchampy C.I.E. . . . vsith a pr^atory note 
by the Right Hon. F. Max MUtler and a Portrait. 8rd edit. 
Oxford. 1906. (I, 250. 250n«, 251-253; H, 16 S, 242; 
nr, 806, 306n*; IX, 164.] 

Thia justly famoos work has an interesting history. The original French 
MS. was purchased for 8000 rupees by the India Cempasy. It was then 
sent to England, translated and published in 1816 (reprinted with omisslonB 
in 1854). Meanwhile a copy of me MS. lying among the records of Fort St 
George had been forwaided to the Abbe for revision and addition. So great 
and important did this fiesh work prove, when returned in 1815, that it was 
decided to send it to tbe Court of Erectors in England. It arrived too late, 
and the 181$ edition had already been published. The translation and edit¬ 
ing of the revised MS., undertaken by H. K. Beauchamp, Best appeared in 
two vols. OxfbtA 18^. By 1906 it had reached the third edition. Other 
editions can be ignored. Several stories occur in the work, chiefly fb>ni the 
PafichaUtnira, and appear in Dubois' translation of that collection—see above. 

Du Fail, Noel, Seigneoe de la Hekcssaye. Les Contes 
et Discours dHutrapel. Rennes. 1585. (Other editions : 
Rennes, 1698; 2 vols. [Paris] 1782; 2 vois., Paris, 1875.) 
[IT, 2n*, $n.] 

Duff, J. C. G. A History of the Mahrattas. 8 vols. Ldn. 
1826. (Srd edit. Bombay, 1878. Printed in Ldn.) [VII, 
216 n*.] 

Dulaube, J. a. Des Divinitds GSnSrairiceSy ou du Cidte du 
Phallus chez les anciens et les modernes. Paris. 1805. 
[I, 14n, ISn.] 

The subsequent editions of work require soroe elucidation. The first 
edition (1805) was in one volume of 428 pages. In 1826 appeared a two-volume 
work, whl^ toI. 1 was : Hisicire abre^e de differ6n4 Cutter, du Cuties qui 
out et amend VidalairU ou radoratten det^uree humains.^ Vol. ii was 

an enlarged reprint o£De« DiviniU* GdTterab-icet . . . (4d4 pages). It was at 
once suppressed, but was reprinted separately in 1885. Tbe most recent 
edition I Kave seen was dated 1905. AU editions were published in Paris. 

Du Meril. See under M6 iul, £d6lestand du. 

Dumont, P. E. Histoire de Nala. Traduction NouveUe par 
. . . Bruxelles. 1928. [See IX, 155.] 

1 This had also been issued in 1805 as a separate work. 
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Dunlop, John. Histovy of Fiction. Ldn. 1814. 2nd edit. 
1816, 8rd 1845, with notes by H. Wilson (Bohn’s Standard 
Library), 1888. 

lo Ocean pacticftUj ftll references are to the valuable notes of Debrecht 

m his Gemian translation: 

Dunlop, John. GeschickU der Prosadichiungen oder Ge- 
schicMe der Romanfy Novellen, Mdrch&n . . . Atis dem 
Englischen ubertragen . . . und mii einleitender Vorrede, 
au^krlichen Anmerkungen . . . verschen von . . . Berlin. 
1851. [I, 24nS 44, 66 n\ 97n^, 103, 13771^ a45nS 166 ; II, 
6n*, 89««, 12Wr III, 82?i*, 285rt^; IV, 129n, 1827iS 
Uon^'^; V, 13ni, 87n\ llln*, ia2nS 186n^ 5 VI, 280n*»^ «.j 
Dutt, Mankatea Nath. T?ie Romayana. Translated into 
Friglish Prose frcm the origirud Sanskrit of Vahniki. 7 vols. 
Calcutta. 1892-1894. [VII, 174 ; VIII, 44n^] 

Tbe title-page of vol. iv is dated 1&91. Utis is due to the fact tbat the first 
four books, and xli sections of the fif^ book, had been previoustv issued in 
1S89*1891 in fourteen parts. All title-pages were reset and the ^te altered 
accordingly. In the case of the title-page to vol. iv, howew, the printers 
foigot to chan« it—hence the error. There is nothing to tell us why this 
first edition suddenly stopped issue in for in the next year, instead of 

coDtiuumg the issue, it started from the beglnjiing again, but this tiroe the 
complete work was printed. 

Dutt, Manmatha Nath. A Prose English Translation of 
Srimadbhagabatam [i.e. Bhagavata Purana]. Edited and 
Published by . . . Calcutta. 1895. [VIII, 214n*.] 

The above work forms part of the “ Wealth of India " Series, described as 
A Monthly Magasine Solely devoted to the English Translation of the 
Sanskrit Works. 

Durr, Udov Ciland. The Materia Medica of the Hindw. 
Compiled from Sanskrit Medical Works. . . . With a 
Glossary of Indian Plants^ hy George KvnSy M.B., F.X.iS'., 
Superintendent^ Royal Botamcal Garden, Calcutta, and the 
Author. Calcutta. 1877. [VII, 105.] 

In the Brit.Mus. Catalogue the work is entered uuderUdayaebandra Datta. 
It was reprinted as follows:— 

The Materia Medica of the Hindus . . . with a Glossary 
of Indian Plants by George King, K.C.I.E., F.R.S. 

. . . Reoised Edition. With Addituyns and Alterations by 
Kaviraj Binod Lall Sen and Kaunrc^ Athuiosh Sen. 
Calcutta. 1900. 

Dyce, a. Glossary to the Works of WiUiam Shakespeare. 
Ldn. 1894. [Ill, 154.] 

A revised edition, with new notes by H. Uttledale, appeared an 1902. 
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Dyeh, T. F. Thiselton. English Eolk-Lore, Ldn. 1878. 
Bogue’s “ Half'hour Volumes.” (2nd edit.) [I, 191; 
IV, 98n*. 99nS 116n>.] 

Dyer, T. F. Thiselton. The Eolk-Lore of Plants. Ldn. 1889. 
[Ill, 154.] 

Dymock, W. “ Flowers of the Hindu Poets.” Joum, ArUh. 

Soc. Bombay. Vol, ii. 1892. Pp. 80-91. [VIII, W.} 
Dymock, W. On the Use of Turmeric in Hindoo Cere¬ 
monial.” Joum. Anth. Soc. Bombay. Vol. ii. 1892. 
Pp. 441-448. 255n^, 255n*; VITI, 18.] Sec also under 

IQrtikar, K. K. 

Eastwick, E. B. See under Barker, W. Burckhardt. 
Ebden, H. a Few Notes with Reference to ‘ The Eunuchs * 
to be found in the kr^e Households of the State of 
Rajpootana.” The Indian Annals of Medical Science. 
Vol. iii. April 1858. No. vi. Pp. 520-525. [Ill, 825.] 
Eberrari>, A. Philogelos Hieroclis et Philagrii Faceti<e. 
Berolini. 1869. [V, 93n, 133n^.] 

Hie is & collecUoD of (witticisins). 

Ed:6lestand du See under M£ril. 

Edgerton, Franklik. The Panchatanira Reconstructed. An 
attempt to establish the lost original Sanshrit Ucct of the rnost 
famous of Indian story-collections on ike basis of the principal 
eatant versions. Text, critical apparatus, introduction, 
translation by 2 vols. New Haven, Vienna [printed]. 
1924. American Oriental Series. Vols. ii, iii. [V, 56nS 
77nS 10 ln\ I02n\ I05n^ *, 109n\ 207n\ 208, 209, 218, 
214, 217, 221.] 

Edgerton, Franklin. Vikrama^s Adventures, or The Thirty- 
two Tales of the Throne. A Collection of Stories about 
King Vikrama, as told by the Thirty-two Statuettes that sup¬ 
ported his Throne. Edited in four different Recensions of 
the Sanskrit original {Vikrama-Ckariia or Sinhasana- 
Lhafringaka) and translated into English with an Intro¬ 
duction by .. . Part 1: Translation, in Four Parallel 
Recensions. Part 2: Text, in Four Parallel Recensions. 
These two Parts form vols. xxvi and xxvii respectively 
of Harvard Oriental Series, edited . . . by C. R. Lanman. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1926. [VI, 227, 228, 22Sn^, 
228n*, 229, 22Qn\ 229n\ 23W, 231nS 240nM VII, 212, 
284n®, 252«V] 

Edgerton, F. “ Pancadivyadhivasa, or Choosing a King 
by Divine Will.” Joum. Amer. Orient. Soc. Vol. xxadii. 
1918. Pp. 158-166. [V, 175.] 
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Edgebton, F. “ Evil-Wit, No-Wit and Honest-Wit.” 

Jcmm. Amer. Orient. Soc. Vol. xl. 1920. Pp. 271-275. 
[V, 59n*.] 

Eoede, P. E. Efterreininger om Gronland uddragne of en 
Journal helden fra 17B2 til 1788. Copenhagen. [1788.] 
[Vni, 228n».] 

Eggeukg, J. Tfu Saiapatha-Brdhmana according to the 
Text of ihe Mddkyandina School. Translated by .. . 
Sacred Books of the East, vols. xii, xxvi, xli, xliii and xliv. 
Oxford. 1882, 1885, 1894, 1897 and 1900. [II, 245n*; 
IV, 16.] 

Eoii^sok, S. [and others], Fommanna Sogur, epHr gCmlum 
handritum utgefnar ath iilhluhm Kins Norrcena Fomfrcetha 
FHags. 12 Bind. Kaupraannahofn, 1825-1837. [IX, 142.] 
E«eh Bind has a secood except vol xiL The hist three vcU. 

deal with Sa^a <Slafd EooAjigs Trjggvas'ODsi, the third of which ia quoted 
in OcMA. 

The kej to the dlviaion of the volumea among the various editors is to be 
found in the " FormAliat the beginning of most of the volumes. Details of 
the editorship of the complete work is as follows: Edited, tomes 1-S and 18, in 
part, by S. Egflssop ; 1-6 and 11, in part, by T. Gt^mundsson; 4,5 and 11, 
in pare, by T. Helgason; 8,11 and 12, in part,9 and 10 wholly, by 
son} 12 , in part, by N. M. Petersen; 1-5, 8 and 11, in part, by C. C. ; 
1-d, 6 and 11, in part, 7 wbolfy, by R. C. B a sk . 

Einajut Oollah [‘Inayatu-’liiAe]. See under Scon, 
Jonathan, Bahar-Vanush. 

Eisleb, R. WelienmanielundHimmelszelt. 2 vols. Munchen. 
1910. [IX. 141,148.] 

Eitrem, S. Opferritus und Voropfer der Griecken und Rormr. 
Kristiana. 1915, [IX, 151.] 

Eliot, Charles. Hinduism and Buddhism: An Historical 
Sk^k. B vols. 1921. [I, 56n^.] 

Elliot, H. M. The History of India, as told hy its (rwn 
Historians. Edited from tlie Posthumous Papers of the 
late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., ... by I^ofessor John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S. . . . 8 vols. Ldn. 1867-1877. [1,288nS 
248?i».] 

The works mentioned in the Octan are as foUows >— 

Vol. iv. 1872. Pp. 89-126. No. xxii. MatWu-8 Sa^dain 
of ’Abdu-r Razzak. Vol. vii. 1877. Pp. 207-588. Munta^ 
khabu-l Lvbdb of Muhammad Hashim, Kh^ Khan. No. 
Ixxix. 

Elliot Smith, G. See under Hose, C. 

Ellib, a. B. The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa. Ldn. 1887. [I, 278n*; VIII, 227n*.] 
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Ellis, A. B. Th^ speaking Peoples of the Slave Coc^st of 
West Africa. Ldn. 1890. [I, 278n^] 

Ellis, George. Specimens of Early English Metrical 
jRomances, to xohicn is prefixed An Historical Introduction, 
on the Rise and Progress of Romantic Composition in France 
and England. New Editioa, revised by J. 0. Halliweil. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. Ldn. 1848. [I, 97n*; II, 
llSni; III, 272n*; VI, 294rt^] 

The edition had a slight^ different title: 

Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, Chiefly 
Written dttring the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century; 
To whieh is prefixed ... 8 vols. 1805. [I, 169.] 

The above reference in the Ocean Is to Mr Douce'a Anal^eit of Petrus 
AIphoDSUd’ DiccipUna CUricalis. In '^le first edition It speared in vol. i, 
pp. ld?*3S6, and in Bohn’s edition, pp. S9-44i. 

Ellis, H. Havelock. Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 
6 vols, Philadelphia. 1906-1912. [II, 22M, 308, 308n*; 
III, 328 ; V, I89n».] 

Elster, E. Tannhdueer in Geschichte Sage imd Dickiung. 
Bromberg, 1908. [VI, 109n*.] 

Elton, 0. The First Nine Boohs of the Danish History of 
Saxo Grammaticus. With an Introduction by Prof. F. 
York Powell. Folk-Lore Society. 1894. [VI, 288«^] 
Elwoethy, F. T. The Evil Eye. An Account of this ancient 
and widespread superstition. . . . Ldn. 1895. [I, 216; 
II, 298.] 

Elwoethy, F. T. Homs of Honour, and other studies in the 
hy-ways of archceology. . . . Ldn. 1900. [Ill, 188n.] 
Elwoethy, F. T. " Evil Eye.” Hastings’ Ency. Rel. Eth. 

Vol. V. 1912. Pp. 608-615. [II, 298.] 

Ekthovek, R. E. The Tribes and Castes of Bombay. 8 vols. 

Bombay. 1920-1922. [I, 246«»; III, 822 ; VIII, 274.] 
EnthoveNjR.E. The Fotdore of Bombay. Ojrford. 1924. [Ill, 
815 ; rV, 70n, 94n, 122n’, I71nS 177n»; VII, 229, 2S0n^] 

Part of this work had already appeared in the pages of The Indian A niiqner^ 
(Supplement), ^*nf^ later as a separate work in two volumes. For both of these 
see oelow. 

Entkovek, R. E. “ Introduction to Folklore Notes from 
Gujarat and the Konkan.” Indian Antiquary. Vols. xl, 
1911 (Supplement), pp. 1-36; xli, 1912, pp. 87-72; xiiv, 
1915, pp. 78-105; xlv, 1916, pp. 106-124; xlvi, 1917, 
pp. 125-160. [VII, 230ft^} 

Part of the above was Issued In two vols., Bombay, 191^, l9ld, as FoU^lore 
NoUt. Konkan. The material was cdllected by A. M. T. Jackson. 
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Bnthovsn, R. E. See aJso Cbooke, W., Religion Folklore 
of Northern India. (1926.) 

Eelenvzjk, a. a. Narodnyja rwskija skasski i zagadki 
sobrannwa seljskimi vriiuljami Tuljskoj gxibemii v 1862 
1868 goaach. 2nd edit. Moscow. 1882. [VIII, 227n^] 

The coDection contauis thirty-six tftles. 

Erp, T. von. See under ICaoM, N. J. 

Ersch, J. S., and Gruber, J. G. Allgemeine Encyfdopddie 
d£r Wiesensckafien u. Khnste. Leipzig. 1818. etc. [IT, 
X63n.] 

Ebskine, j. E. Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, including the Fences and others inhc&iud 
by the Polynesian Ne^o Races. Ldn. 1853. [IX, 154.] 

Ethe, HER21A17N. ZMarija Ben Muhammed Ben MaJmiid 
BUKoszotni's Kosmo^aphie. Nack der Wiistenfeldschen 
Textausgabe . . . Aus dem Arabischen zum erste Male 
voUst^tdig iibersetzt oon . . . Leipzig. 1868. [II, 298, 
312.] 

Etienne de Boubbon (Stepbanus de Boebone). Liber de 
Bonis, [n, ll4fn.] 

The Above is the best-known title of Traclatus de dtvertis vxateriu ^ra- 
dictAili^ ordiiui^ ei distificti$ in Hpttn paritj, MCHnium repSem dona Sptrtius 
taneiiei eorvm<^€cins. , . . Extracts appear in Lecoy de la Marche. Antedoief 
kistortquttyLigendes a Apolo§H££. . . . rafis. I&7T. 

EmfULLER, L. Heinrichs von Meissen des Frauenlobes 
Leiche, Spriiche, StreUgedickte und Lieder. ErldxUert imd 
kerausgegeben von . . . Quedinburg and Leipzig. 1848. 
Bibl. d. gesaJiunt. deut. Nat.-Lit. Vol. xvi. [II, 292«*.] 

Eugammok op Cyeene. Telegonia. [IX, 157.] 

Euripides. Supplianis. [IV, 256.] 

Eustathius (or Eumathius, surnamed MACREfliBOLZTEs). 
The Story of Hysmine and Hysminus. [V, 200n^.] 

Evans, G. H. A Treatise on Elephanis: Their Treatment in 
Health and Disease. Rangoon. 1902. [VI, 68n.] 

Evans, G. H. Elephants an2 their Diseases. Rangoon. 1910. 
[VI, 68».] 

Eybe, E. j. j oumals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, and Overland from Adelaide to King George's 
Sound, in 1840-41 ; incltiding an Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Aborigines, and the State of their Rela¬ 
tions icith Europeans. 2 vols. Ldn. 1845. [II, 280, 280n*.] 

Eysinqa, P. P. Rooda van. “ Kalilah en Daminah.” 
Tijdschrift voor NeirlandsIndie. Zesde Jaargang (6th Year). 
Pt. 1. Batavia. 1844. Pp. 485-450. [V, 239.] 
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Fan Yeh [or Yt]. Hou Han Shu [or Hoxo Han shoo]. “ The 
History of the Later Han Dynasty.” With notes by 
Prince Chang-hwae and Lew Chaou. 1646. [I. 104.] 
Farnell, L. R. The Cxdts of the Greek States, 5 vols. Oxford. 
1896-1909. [I, 15n ; HI. 828.] 

Farnell, L. R. “ Nature (Greek).” Hastinp* Ency. Rel, 
Eth. Vol. ix. 1917. Pp. 221-227. [VIII, 218«*.] 
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[VIII, 228ft*.] 

Fassel, Rabbi H. B, NeunDerxisch Vortrdge. Gross Kanizsa. 
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Fausb6ll, V. The Jdtaka together with its Commentary, being 
Tates of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha. Translate 
by T. W. Rhys Bamds and edited in the Original Pali by .. . 
6 vols. London, Strassburg and Kopenhagen. 1877-1896. 
Index vol. by EHnes Andersen. 1897. [I, II, 52ft^; 
III, 4ft*, 292ft*; V, 127n*.] See also under Davids, 
T. W. Rhys. 

Fausboll, V. Indian Mythology according to the Makd~ 
bkdrata, in outline. Ldn. 1908. Luzac’s Oriental Series. 
Vol. i. [II, 45ft*.] 

Favse, G. Melanges d’Histoire Litteraire par . . . Recueillis 
par sa famille et publics par J. Adert. 2 vols. Gendve. 
1856. (Only 800 copies printed.) [II, 289ft*.] 

Fawcett, F. ” Basivis r Women who through Dedication to 
a Deity assume Masculine Privileges.” Joum. Artih. Soe. 
Bombay. Vol. ii. 1892. Pp. 822-845. See also pp. 845-858. 
[I, 255, 255ft>; III, 327.] 

Fawcett, F. “ Notes on Some of the People of Malabar.” 
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[H, Sllft*.] 

Fenwick, C. G. See Vattel, E. de. 

Ferguson, Donald. See under Sinclair, W. F. 

Ferguson, John. Bibliotheca Chermica: a Catalogs of the 
Al’Chemical, Chemical and Pkarmaceutical Bo^s m the 
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[V, I27n^; Vin, 227n>®.] 
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Clements. 

Firen2UOLa, Agnolo. Biscorsi degli Animali Nuoumente 
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1602, 1841.) [V, 220, 288.] 
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Fitzgerald, David. “The Myth of the Sirens.” The 
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281 n*, 282n».] 
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Fokbes, C. J. F. Smith. British Burma and its People. . . . 
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FoEBEa, Duncan. The Adventures of Hatim Tal, A Romance. 
TransUiUd from the Persian by .. . Oriental Translation 
Fund. Ldn. 1880. [II, 6ti« ; VI, 280n*.] 
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Forcellini, Eqidio. “ Salisatores ” [in his Totiw Latiniiatis 
Lexicon. 4 vols. Padua. 1771]. [V, 201n.] 

Fornmanna Soour. See under Egilsson, S. [and others]. 
Forster, Edward. The Arabian Nights' Eniertainments; 

translated by .. . Ldn. 1889. [11,147«^.] 

F5RSTER, P. R. Be Aristotelis (pjos feruntur secreiis secretorum 
commentatio. KiJife. 1888. [II, 287fiS 288n^] 
FoRTEGUEREi, See Giovanni. NoveUe ediie ed inedite. 
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1921. [VIII, 286n^] 
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156S-1591 ; John Mildenhall, 1599-1606 ; William Hawkios, 1606-1616 ; 
William Finch, 1606-1611; Nicholas Withieg^too, 1613-1616; Thomas 
Owyat, 1613-1617 ; and Edward Ttrrj, 1616-1919. 
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Complete vnth exceptions specified in the Preface. 4 vols. 
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G. EUiot Smith, F.R.S. Ldn. 1924. [VIII, 816ft*.] 

TMs volume forms part of lire “ History of Ovilisation " Scries. 

Frakce, Akatole. Les Sept Femmes de la Barhe-BUn, et attires 
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and EdiUd Introduction and Notes. Cambridge. 1916. 
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Bine tibetische Form der VetS.lapahcavirhlatika aus 
Purig." Zeiischrift der Deutschen Mcrrgenldndiscken 
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Deutsche Liedcrdichter ...; Boerckel, A.; Ettmuller, L. ; 
Hagen, F. H. von der ; Kroeger, A, E. 

Frazer, J. G. Totemism and Exogamy. A Treatise on Certain 
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Frazer, J. G. The dolden Bough. A Study in Magic and 
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130, 144ft*, 222, 228, 268, 278ft^ 278, 278n* ; II, 72rt*, 83, 
105ft, 108ft, 117, 118, 166, 189ft*, 253, 253ft*, 256, 256ft*, 
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the Wild, vol. I. VIII. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, voL ii IX. 
The Sc^egoat; X. Balder the Beautifel. The F^re^Festivals <k Europe . . , 
vol. i. !£l. Balder the Beautiful . . . vol. ii. XII, Bibliography and General 
Inderc. 
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A fourth volume Is promised dealing with the Belief among the Indonesiimi. 

Frazer, J. G. Folk-Lore in the Old Testaments Studies in 
Comparative Beligion, Legend and Law. 3 vols. 1918. 
[11, 194rft; III, 153 ; VIU, 107tt.] 
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Frazer, J. G. “ Indonesians.” Hastings’ Ency. Bel. Etk. 
Vol. vii. 1914. Pp. 232-252. [HI. 313. Sl8ftKj 

Frederick, C-bsar. See under Haklityt, Richard. 

Frere, M. Old Deccan Days or Hindoo Fairy Legends Current 
in SoiUhem India. Collected from oral tradition by .. . 
Ldn. 1868. [I, 28, 95ft», lOlft*, 131, 142ft*; II, 3ft, lOSft^ 
186ftS 202ft* ; III, 28n*, 52n, 62, 238; IV, 48; V, 49ft*.] 

Thia was the pioneer work in modem Indian folk-talee. In 186S an edition 
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second English edition was in 1S70, and the third edition, with notes 
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was published in Jena. No date. 

Fresnoy. N. Lenglet du. Hisioire de la PhUosophie 
metique. Accompagn^e d'un catalogue raisonrU des Scrivains 
de cette science. Avec le veritable PhUaUthe revH sur les 
originaux. 3 vols. Paris. 1742. [HI, 162ft,] 

Freytag, G, Arabum Proverbia vocalibus instnixit, Laiine 
vertit, commeniario iliustravit et sumptibus suis edidit. . . . 
3 vols. Bonuse ad Rhonum. 1888-1848. [Ill, 279-1 
Arabic and Latin. Vol. lii is in two parts, each with a distinct titl&'page and 
pagination. 
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Fkledebich, R. “ Voorloopig Vetslag van het Eiland Bali/’ 
Verhandelinsen van het Bataviaasck Genooischap vanKunsten 
en Weten^(mappen. {Extract &om.) Vol. xxiii. 1849. 
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FrtcdlXkder, L. Darstellv/ngen au$ der Sittengesckichie 
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Feitscbx, a. T. a. Theocritus^ IdyUia. Iterum edidit . . . 
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Fryee, a. C. Book of English Fairy Tales from the North 
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Part of theFairy tibraiy of All Nations.’* A reissue appeared in Loodon, 
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Fryer, John. A New Account of East India and Persia. 
Being Nine Years* Travels, 1672-16$L Edited with Notes 
and an Introduction by William Ctooke, B.A. 3 vols. 
Hakluyt Society. Ldn. 1909, 1912 and 1915. [VIU, 269, 
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Fuhrer, a. The Monumental Anti^iiies and Inscriptions 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Describe and 
arranged by . . . Allahabad. 1891. Archeological Survey 
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Fuenivall, F, J. The Wright*s Chaste Wife, or ... A Merry 
Tale, by Adam of Cobsam, From a MS. in the library of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Larnbetk, about a.d. 1462. 
Early Engli^ Text Society. Reprints, 1866, No. 12 . 
[2nd edit., 1869.] Ldn. 1865. [I, 44, 165.] 
Fyzee-Rahamin, a. B. The Music of India. Ldn. 1925. 
[VIII, 95n^] 

The above work first appeared (some^diat shorter) in 1914 xmder the title of 
Indian Untie, by ShamndA (B^um Pyaee-fiahamin), with a Preface by 
F. Gilbert Webb. The British Museum catalogue und^ " Faia 1 Ra^aroin. 
Atijah Begam.” 
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218n»; V, 157n»; VI, 26nS 280 ; VII, 72n\] 
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Galland and Cakdonne. Contes et fables indiennes, 
de Bidpai et de Lokman. . . . Ouvrage commend par 
M. GaUand, continue et fini par M. Cardorme. 4 vols. 
Paris. 1778. [V, 241.] 

Ganapati SAstrI. See under SastrI, T. Gakapati. 

Gakbe, R. Indien und das Christentum. Erne Untersuchtmg 
der religionsgesckiektlicken Zusammenhdnge. Tubingen. 
1914. [IV, 185n\] 

Gaebe, R. “ Vedanta.” Hastings* Ency. Rel. Eth. Vol. xii. 
1918. Pp. 597-598. [VI, 35.] “Yoya.’* Hastings* Ency. 
Rel. Eth. Vol. xii. 1918. Pp. 881-838. [IV, 39n^] 

Garcia da Orta. See under Orta, Garcia da. 

Garcin de Tassy, J. H. Histoire de la Litterature kmdouie et 
kindoustanie. [V, 240 ; VI, 240n*.] 

The S-vol. edition was issued by the Oriental Translation Fund, Paris. 
1859-1847. The 2nd edition was in 3 vols., 1870-1871. 

Garcin de Tassy, J. H. Alligories Rdits PoHi^es et Chants 
Popxdaires traduUs de VAr&e, du Persam, de VHindoustmi 

‘ and du Turc. 2nd edit. Paris. 1876. [VH, 224n*.] 
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Garcdj de Tassy, J. H. “ L’inexorable Courtisane et les 
Talismans.” lUwe Orieniale et Americaine. Vol. x. 1805. 
Pp. 149-157. [I, 28.] 

Gardner, C. ‘^Folk-Lore in Mongolia.” The Folk-Lore 
Journal. Vol. iv. 1886 . Pp. 18-45. [I, 27.] 

Garnett, L. M. J. The Women of Turkey and their Folk- 
Lore. Vol. i. The Christian Women. Vol. ii, The Jewish 
and Moslem Women. 2 vols. Ldn. 1890, 1891. [II, 
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of Qie Mythology, Philosophy, Literatwe, . . . Manners, 
Customs ... of the 'Hindus. 2 pts. Madras. 1871-1878. 
[II, 252ni.] 

Garstano, j. See under Strong, H. A. 

Gaspar de LOS Ri:yrs Franco. Elysius jucundarum quces- 
tionum Campus; . . . Bruxell®. 1661. [II, 800, 300n^.] 
Gaster, M. Beitr^e snir vergleichcnden Sagen- und Mdrchen- 
Kunde. Bucharest, 1888. [V, 128n,] 

This work was Hmited to fifty copies for private diaO^bation. It is to be 
reputed in Dr Gaater’s Studies and T’etrir. 

Gaster, M. The Exempla of the Rabbis; being a CoUecti&n of 
Exempla, Apologues and Tales adled from Hebrezo Manu¬ 
scripts and rare Hebrew Books. Ldn. Leipzig. The Asia 
PubUshing Co. 1924. [Ill, 63, ll8nS 172«, 261; IV, 192n^; 
VI, 287, 287nS 288 ; VII, 208n*.] 
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Gaster, M. ” The Hebrew Version of the ‘ Secretum 
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Geil, W. E. The Sacred 5 of China is the 5tJi Book on China 
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Geldner, K, F. ” A^vamcdha.” Hastings’ Ency. Rel. Eth. 
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PrscHEL, R., and Geldner, K. F. 
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[I, 88n, 43; 11, 123; III, 20 «>, 204; IV, 48; V, 168n^ ; 
VI, 249 ; VII, 208nS 245, 252n^] 

Gibbon, Edward, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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Gilbert, H. “Culture du Betel (Piper Betle de Linn4). 
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Giles, Herbert A. Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 
Translated and Annotated by ... 2 vols. Ldn- 1880. 
[I, 77n>; III, 191n*; IV, 25n» ; V, 162ni; VI, \$n^, 95nS 
136, 277.] 

A 2nd edition, revised, appeared in one volume, Ldn., 19i^> a 

Srd edition in 1916. 

Giles, H. A. Some Truths about Opium. Cambridge. 1923. 
[11, 804n».] 

A pamphlet of forty pages. 

Giles, Lionel. An Alphabetical Index to the Chinese Encydo- 
pcsdia. . . . ChAn Ting Ku Chin T'u Shu Chi CKeng. 
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Compiled by .. . British Museum. Ldn. 1911. [TV, 
25W ; Vlir, 504.] 

PKptTtd in the r^ign of the Emperor K'eng Hst, uoder the editorship of 
Ch'^M£ng’lei; the encjclopsdia was not published until 27£&^fbr political 
reasons, ^e work eouasts of 10,000 chQon, ov books, the copy at the British 
Museum being bound in 745 tiiick volumea. In English printi^ this would, 
roughly, correspond to a work about four times the sise of the Enev. Brii. It 
is oocsidered to be the greatest typographical feat that the worlT has seen. 
A reprint of the work, Hmlted to 250 copies, appeared some time subseqoent 
to 18€2, A second reprint was undertaken in 1885*1858. 

Gill, W. W. Myths and Songs from the South Pacific. With a 
Preface by F. M. MiilUr. Ldn., Beccles [printed]. 1876. 
[Ill, 314, 814n*.] 

The text of the songs is in Polynesian and English. 

GiLLE>3, F. J. See under Spencee, W. B., and Gillen, F. J. 
GruLETTE, J. B. Malay Poisons and Charm Cures. 2nd edit. 
Ldn. 1928. [II, 308n^] 
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Sod edition. 

Giovanni, See. See under Waters, W. G. 

Giraud, j, Testament d^un Haschischien. Paris. 1915. 
[VII, 249n«,] 

Gladwin, Francis. The Persian Moonshee. Persian and 
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Thither. 
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and Language of the Natives. ... 2nd edit. Ldn. 1870. 
[VI, 185 ; VIII, 232ft’.] 

(The 1st edition appeared in 1855.) 

Tegner, Hans. See under Br*kstad, H. L. 

Tjuxeiba, Pedro. Relaciones de Pedro Teixeira d' el Origen 
Descendencia y Svccession de los Reyes de Persia^ y de 
Sarmvz, y de vn Viage hecho por el mismo Avtor dende la 
India Oriental hasia Italia por tierra. . . . Antwerp. 1010. 
[I, 214.] See further under Sinclair, W. F. 

For an EogiLsh translatJoa of Teixeira, readers are referred to The TVovelr 
^ Pedro Teixeira s Ais “ Kings Herma*,” and extractskis " Kings 
of Persia," W. F. Sinclair and D. Ferguson, Hakluyt Society, Sod Series, 
No. ix, Ldn., 290£. The reference to tvtia will be found on p. ilS. 

Temple, R. C. The Legends of the Panjab. 3 vols. Bombay. 
1884, 1885, 1901. [Ill, 321.] 

This important collection was to hare been issued In monthly parts in the 
years 1884, 1885 and I88d. Owln|, however, to official duties, seven years 
elapsed between the appearance <A No. XTxiii and No. xxxiv (the Index); 
and another seven years passed until No. xxxv (the Preface) was issu^ 
This was followed in November l^Ol by 1^e final part. No. xxxvi, which 
contained an Index to the Preface. These facts accoont for the great scarcity 
of complete sets. (There is one at the India Office and another at the Royal 
Asiatic Society. The British Museum lacks the laat four parts.) The whob 
collection as published consists of fif^^ne l^ends, which, however, re¬ 
presents only half the number coHectetl by Sir ILichard Tempb. The titles 
of Nos. Ix'cxviii are to be found in vol. iii, pp- vi-viii, of the above work. 
Several of these have since been published ! see Indian voU. xxv, 

p. SOO ; xxxvii, p, 1441» xxxviii, pp- 81, 811, and xxxir, p. 1, where the 
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?ends vere edited by H. A. Rose. He ftlso issued six more in his Glotfory 
^tJte 7Vsi« aitd Cotta tfiho voi. J, pp, 646-675 and 72CM7$0. 

The ozdy other published legend irom the collection is to be found in 
F. W. Skemp, Mtdiani SUriu, Lahore, 1^17, pp. 78-81. 

Reference should also be made to Temple's article, The Folklore in the 
Legends of the Panjab," FolhLore, vol. x, 1899» PP- 

Temple, R. C. A Geographical Accoimi of Countries Round 
the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1679. By Thomas Btmrey. 
Edited by . . . Hakluyt Society. Cambridge. 1905. [IV, 
270; VIII, 292rt*, 293n*.] 

This volume forms No. xli of the 2od Series. 

Temple, R. C. The Travels of Peter Mundy in Evs-ope and 
Asia, 1608-1667. 4vols. HaicluytSocietv. Ldn. [IV, 270; 
Vin, 2e7n».] 

The numbers and dates of the volnmes are as foUowB:— 

Vol. i. 2nd Series. No. xvii, 1905. Vol. ii. 2nd Series. 
No. XXXV. 1914. Vol.iii. 2nd Series. Ft. i,No. xlv.; Pt.ii, 
No. xlvi. 1919. Vol. iv. 2nd Series. No. Iv. 1924. 
Temple, R. C. “ Notes on a Collection of Regalia of the 
Kings of Burma of the Alompra Dynasty.” Indian 
Antiquary. Vol.xxxL Nov. 1902. Pp. 442-444. [TI, 264n’.] 
Temple, R. C. “Family Codlings as Indicators of Tribal 
Migration.” The Indian Antiquary. Bombay. Vol. xjodii. 
March 1904. Pp. 98-100. [II. 269n*.] 

Temple, R. C. “ Ritual Murder as a Means of Producing 
Children.” Indian Antiquary. Vol.iii. May 1928. Pp. 113- 
115. [I, I54n‘.] 

Temple, R. C. See also under Steel, F. A., and Temple, 
R. C. 

Tenllav, a. M. Das Buch der Sagen und Legenden jildischer 
Voneit. Nack den QuoUen bearbeitet nehst Anmerkungen 
und Erlduierungen. 2nd edit., enlarged. Stuttgart. 1845. 
[in, 59.] 

Tennyson, A. Vivien. [VI, Ift^] 

Terence (TERENTrusApER). Eunuchus. fill, 6nM Phormio, 
[IV, 138n».] 

Tertullian. Ad Nationes. [Ill, 181n*.] 

Tha^labI. Qisas al-anbiyd\ Cairo, a.h. 1814. [VI, 63.] 
Tseocbjtus. Idyllia (the [V, 201n; VI, 24n.] See 

also under Fbixsche, A. T. A. 

Theophrastus (eEO*>PACTOY). See under Jebb, R. C. 
Tetetmar (Dietmar or Dithmar) of Merseburg. See under 
Pertz, G. H. 
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Thomas, E. J. See imder Fra^jcis, H. T., and Thomas, E. J. 
Thomas, E. J. Sun, Moon and Stars (Buddhist).’’ Hastings’ 
Fncy.llel.Fih. Vol.xii. 1921. Pp, 71-78. [11,81.] 
Thomas, F. W. “ The Plays of Bhasa.” JoMvn. Roy. As. Soc. 
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Thomas, F. W. “ Chandragupta, the Founder of the Maury a 
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Thomas, N. W. “ Animals.” Hastings’ Ency. Rel. Eih. 
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Thompson, E. “ The Suppression of Suttee in Native States.” 
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Thompson, R. Campbell. The DevUs and Evil Spirits of 
BabyUynia, being Babylonian and Assyrian Incantations 
against ike Vernons, Ghouls, Vampires, Hobgoblins, Ghosts 
and kindred evil spirits, which attack mankind. ... 2 vols. 
Ldn. 1908, 1904. [II, 61n»; VI, 138.] 

FomiiDg vols. xiv and xv of Luaac’a Semitic Text and TransUdon Series. 

Thompson, R. Campbeli.. Semitic Magic: Its Origins and 
Development. Forming vol. iii of Luzao’s Oriental Religious 
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Thompson, R. Campbell. “The Golden Age of Hammurabi,” 
being chap, xiv of The Cambridge Ancient History. Cam¬ 
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Thomson, B. See under Amherst of Hachney, Lord, and 
Basil Thomson. 

Thorburn, S. S. Bannu; or Our Afghdn Frontier. Ldn. 
1876. [1,48; V, I27n*.] 

About tales are iDcluded in the above work. 

Thorn’DIke, Lynn. A History of Magic and Experimenial 
Science during the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. 
2 vols. Ldn. 1923. [I, 77n^; II, 99n, I08n, 288nS 295nS 
299ftS 299ft* 5 HI, 57, 162ft; V, 201ft.] 
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259, 265; II, 166. 256, 256ft^ III, 101ft, 825; VIII, 
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Teele, P. a. See under Burnell, A. C. 

Tille, VAclav. Verzeichnis der BOhmischen Mdrchen. Vol. vi, 
Helsinki. 1921. FF Communicaiions No. 84. [VIII, 107ft; 
IX, 141.] 

Tliis series is edited for the I'olklore Fe]low8 Joluuuies Bolte, Oskar 
Hackman, Saarle Krohn and C. W. too Sydow. 

ToBLRE, 0. Die Eviphanie der Seele in deutscker Volkssage. 
lael. 1911. [Vni, 107n.] 

The abore *' Dissertation " is not in the British Museum, and 1 have not 
persooaUj seen it. 

Tod, James. Annals and AnUouities of Rajast^han, or the 
Central and Western Rajpoot States of India. 2 vols. Ldn. 
1829-1882. (2nd edit., Madras, 1873. Popular edition, 
Ldn., 1914. New edition, 1920, by W. Crooke.) fll, 805n*; 
VI, 226ft*.] 

Torquemada, F. Juan de. La Monarquia Indiana. Madrid. 
1728. [Ill, 160, 151.] 

Touche, La. See under La Touche, T. H. D. 

Teaill, G. W, See under Batten, J. H. 

TEEBOVsKf, F. {i.e. F. M. KlAcel). B(^ky [Bidpajcn^], 
i^mir do oiech jos^kii jH pleloieni, po &s^ vzd4lani od 
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Ess^s Presented lo E. B. 7)/hry Oseford, 1907» p. 379. 

Tyeor, E. B. “Eunuch.” Ency. Brit. 11th edit 1910-1911. 
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This forma the first part of vol. viii of: 
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Abharidlungm fiir die Kunde d£8 Morgenlandes heraus- 
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Klasse. 

Ullah, Tzzat. Gul4 Bak&todli (Rose of Bakawali). [VI, 60 ; 
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UzANKE, 0. VOmbrelle. Le Gant—Le Manchon. Paris. 
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The periodical was discontinued niter 1908 imtU when Band ill, Heft i, 
was IsMcd. 

WtiSTENFELD, F. Die Uebersetzungen Ardbiscker Werke in 
das Lateiniscke seit dem XI. Jahrhundert. Abhandl. d. 
Koniglichen Gesell. d. Wissenschaften. Hist.-phil. Classe. 
VoL xxii. Gottingen. 1877. [II, 289n*.] 
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Edited by E- H. Meyer. 3rd edit. Berlin. 1900. [Ill, 163.] 
The 1st edition appeared in Hamburg, 1860, the Snd m Berlin, 1869. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. [HI, SlOn*.] Cyropcedia. [HI, 328.] 

Yates, D. E. See under Sampson, J. 

Yo, Soy. See under Soy Yo. 

YoE, SuwAY. See under [Scott, George]. 

YoNGF., C. D. The Deipnosophists or Banquet of the Learned 
of Athenaus. 8 vols. Ldn. 1854. Bohn’s Classical Library. 
[VII, 206n».3 

Yuan-Tsang (Yuan-Chwang, Hiuen Tsiang, Hiouek 
Thsang). See under Beal, Samuel. 
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Yuxe, H. Cathay and the Way Thither, being a ColUctim of 
Medieval Notieee of China. New Edition. Revised through¬ 
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1866. [I, 16, 63nS 104 ; 11, 85n, 268«‘ j III. 57, 85n, 
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^ Coiioqwiol Anglo-Indian Word/ and Phram, and ^ Kindred Terms, 
K^moiogicaly Hisiorical, Geographical and Ditcvrrive, Itew fiditioa. Edited 
by William Crooke. Ldn. 29OS. See also C. Partridges Complete Verbal 
(Svss-Index to Yule's Holison-Jobeoti. Pombay. 1906. The Index goes only 
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Fadens.” Wiener Zeiischriftf. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes. 
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Zada, Sheteh. See under Gibb, E. J. W. 

Zamakhsilari [AbC-l Qasim Muhmud ibn *Umar U2- 
ZamakhshabI]. See under Meynard, C. Barbibr pe. 

Zenobius. Centuria, See Adagia rive Proverbia Grscorvm 
ex Zenobii ecu Zenodoto. . . . Partim ediia nunc primum, 
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The original article appears iji Etercito e Afarina, 4th March 19S4. 
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